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INTRODUCTION. 


EPHESUS, the capital of proconsular Asia, was separated 
from Colossz and the neighbouring cities of Laodicea and 
Hierapolis by the high mountain ranges which bound the 
valleys of the Meander and Lycus to the north. This 
mountain barrier, while not prohibiting, would serve some- 
what to retard, intercourse between the metropolis and 
those cities to the south of it ; and to this it may be due 
that the evil influences at work in the Colossian Church, 
which it was the laboured design of St. Paul, in his Epistle 
to that Church, to correct, do not seem to have invaded 
the Ephesian. To this Church he accordingly addresses 
an Epistle free from all direct polemics, but laden with 
such principles as would be an effectual bar to the accept- 
ance of teaching which the mere fact of its acceptance at 
Colossze would prove to be of dangerous attraction to a 
similar people not dissimilarly circumstanced, and to 
whom, sooner or later, it would inevitably penetrate. 

To nip, while yet it was in the bud, the false, dangerous 
teaching already to some extent accepted at Colosse, and 
to preoccupy with opposite truth the as yet uninvaded 
soil of Ephesus, may be briefly described as the respective 
objects of these two Epistles of St. Paul; and by these 
different but similar objects the resemblances and differ- 
ences between them will find in large part their expla- 
nation. ' 

To prepare the minds of the Colossian Christians for 
the acceptance of principles which it would be possible for 
the Ephesians directly to accept, a preliminary special 
polemic would be needed, for their minds had already 
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been tainted by some opposite errors, which, though as 
yet they might seem insignificant, were big with most 
pernicious consequences. But after the refutation of those 
errors, it would safeguard them against a relapse to have 
the truth set in positive fashion before them. With the 
Ephesians this would just be reversed. It would be but 
a question of time for heretical teaching in such near 
neighbourhood to reach them, and the later it reached 
them the fuller would be its development, and the more 
insidious its manner of approach. To be possessed of the 
positive truth, and to know the true abode of the πλήρωμα, 
might perhaps be in itself sufficient ; but it would add to 
their security if able instantly to recognize the truth’s 
counterpart in error. Therefore, writes St. Paul (Col. iv. 
16), “ When this Epistle hath been read among you, cause 
that it be read in the Church of the Laodiceans; and that 
ye also read the Epistle from Laodicea,” where “ the Epistle 
Jrom Laodicea” is almost certainly to be identified with 
that primarily addressed to the Ephesians. Let each read 
first its own Epistle, and then supplement it with the other. 
So will the needs of each be met, and the truth be estab- 
lished amongst them. 

The supplementary character of these two Epistles is 
evinced also by the fact that the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
with its energetic Trinitarianism, of a necessity overlaps 
that to the Colossians, which is mainly Christological. 
The Trinity is made real to us by Christ, and the truth 
as to the Person of Christ and the relation in which He 
stands to the Church and the world, is connected most 
intimately with the yet more mysterious truth as to the 
subsistence in an identity of essence of three distinct 
Persons in the Godhead. 

In a noteworthy sermon, Archer Butler has shown that 
the Trinity is disclosed in the structure of St. John’s 
writings, that this great article of faith “pervades his 
works, not only as a separate truth, but as a presiding 
principle ; not only in the phraseology of the parts, but 
in the structure of the whole; ... not in the minuteness 
of special passages only, but in the magnitude of universal 
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effects also. It is a plastic power working the whole mass 
of the composition to its own peculiar type; somewhat as 
the vital principle of an organized frame silently gathers 
the entire aggregate of particles into the definite form 
appropriate to itself.’ And it is precisely the samé with 
the Epistle to the Ephesians. The third verse may be 
taken as holding in summary form the whole of the 
subsequent teaching. It is the point from which all the 
ramifying threads branch out—the central point at which 
they meet and are tied into one firm knot. It is a 
marvellously compacted verse, of which, the more closely 
we regard it, the more its complications confuse us. 
Thread after thread appears, but only to disappear in a 
moment, hidden beneath others with which it is intricately 
interlaced, and altogether perplexingly blended. It is 
not so much part of the Epistle as the ert of it; all that 
follows being simply exposition of it. But apart from its 
meaning, which we must indeed be “in the Spirit” to 
decipher, the structure of the verse is as transparent as 
remarkable. Manifest at a glance is the distribution of its 
parts into two clearly defined but closely related groups 
of three. Allusion is distinct to the threefold personality of 
God; for praise is ascribed to the Father as the Author 
of blessings, which are made ours through the mediation 
of the Son (for it is as ‘Father of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and not through immediate relation to us, that God hath 
blessed us) and by communication of the Spirit. Then, 
again, this blessing, flowing from a threefold source, is 
defined under three heads, marked by repeated use of the 
preposition ἐν: “In the whole blessing of the Spirit, in 
the heavenly places, in Christ.” 

And as this verse gives us, in summary statement, the 
teaching of the whole Epistle, so this threefold division is 
repeated alike in the whole and in the several parts of it. 
Threefold, we first are told, is the Personality of the God 
who hath blessed us, and whom we responsively bless, and 
threefold is the sphere of the blessing; and then, in the 
verses which follow, the triple cord is unwrapped into 
separate strands, and the part of each Divine Person is 
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separately described. Moreover, each part is fulfilled in a 
threefold form. 

(1) From the Father we have— 

(2) Election (ver. 4). 
(0) Adoption (ver. 5). 
(c) Communication of grace (ver. 6). 
(2) From the Son we have— 
(2) Redemption (vers. 7, 8). 
(ὁ) Revelation of the purpose of God (vers. 9, 10). 
(c) Inheritance (vers, 11, 12). 
(3) While the Spirit (vers. 13, 14)— 
(2) Enlightens to faith. 
(ὁ) Seals. 
(c) Himself becomes the Earnest of our in- 
heritance. ᾿ 

Or, to take a wider view. The manifest object of the 
doctrinal section was to unfold the glorious constitution, 
privilege, and prospect of Christ’s universal Church. As, 
later, St. Augustine, amid the consternation and dismay 
with which the Romans were seized when they saw their 
imperial city, that “queen for centuries of civilized man,” 
stormed and sacked by the barbarian hordes, set out 
before them in majestic outline the conception of a City of 
God—“ a new city, a diviner and more eternal Rome, which 
transcended the old as heaven transcends the earth ; which 
came, not from a people, but from God ; which was created, 
not of human ambition and hate, but of Divine grace and 
love ; which comprehended, not a few nations, but the 
race ; which produced no evil and fostered no wrong, but 
formed all the virtues and embraced all truth ;—a city 
destined to growth, but not to decay, whose building 
might indeed proceed in time, but whose continuance was 
to be unto eternity” (A. M. Fairbairn). 

As Augustine thus matched against the Civitas 
Romana the eternal splendours of the Civitas Dei, “the 
ideal of the celestial, rebuking by its very divineness the 
poor reality of the earthly city,” so the object of St. Paul 
in this Epistle would clearly seem (though some question 
the allusion) to have been, as Bishop Ellicott says, “to 
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display to the Christian dweller under the shadow of the 
great Temple of Diana the unity and beauty of that trans- 
cendently more glorious spiritual temple (ch. ii. 20), of 
which Christ Himself was the chief Corner-stone, and the 
saints portions of the superstructure.” Of this Church he 
describes first, doctrinally, the origin and foundation, the 
work and course, the scope and end. Redemption is the 
characteristic mark of it, and this redemption had its 
origin in the mind of the Father, it was wrought by the 
Son, and now it is applied by the Spirit, through whom 
we reach the end appointed, which is fellowship with God 
and with one another in Christ. 
We come then to a practical section, commencing ch. 
iv. 1, and that runs upon similar lines, following the same 
method of tripartite division. The grounds are first set 
forth of the Church’s true spiritual unity,—set forth in 
three groups of three (ch. iv. 4-6)— 
(1) One body, one Spirit, one hope. 
(2) One Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
(3) One God and Father of all, who sustains a three- 
fold relationship—above all, through all, in all. 
Descending, then, from the spiritual to the moral con- 
nections of men, we find these grouped under the three 
great heads of husbands and wives, fathers and children, 
masters and slaves. 
Or, to regard the section comprehensively, we find 
Christians viewed in a threefold relationship— 
(1) To God (ch. iv. 1-v. 21)—a relationship calling for 
the threefold “ fruit of light ” (ch. v. 9). 
(2) To each other (ch. v, 22-vi. 9)— 
(a) Conjugal. 
(ὁ) Parental. 
(c) Authoritative. 
(3) To the world (ch. vi. 11-20). 
Holiness in these three relationships results from a 
threefold process of sanctification— 
(1) Development of the new nature implanted (ch. iv. 
II-16). 
(2) Substitution of the new for the old (ch. v. 21-29). 
(3) Antagonism of the new and the old (ch. vi. 11-20). 
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In his monumental work on this Epistle. Dr. Stier, with 
a truly Teutonic patience, perseverance, and minuteness 
of attention to detail, has traced the principle of trichotomy 
underlying it, and shown it as a very mould into which it 
is cast, stamping it throughout with a Trinitarian character. 

And not only is there this broad resemblance in their 
very structure between the writings of St. John and this 
particular writing of St. Paul, even more striking is the 
correspondence between, or rather identity of, the terms 
most characteristic of the general teaching of St. John and 
that of St. Paul in this instance—e,e. light and darkness, 
life and death, truth and falseness, fellowship with God 
and with another, the mutual indwelling or ensphering of 
Christ and believers. The expression, “the fruit of light” 
(ver. 9), presents one of the most remarkable coincidences 
between the conceptions of St. Paul at this period and 
those of St. John (compare also Eph. v. 8 with John xii. 
36; and see Lightfoot on Colossians, pp. 263, 264). 

A further set of coincidences to be noticed is that 
which St. Peter’s First Epistle presents to this Epistle of 
St. Paul. We find the unusual form of thanksgiving in 
Eph. i. 3 (Εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ K. ἡμῶν 1. X., ὃ 
εὐλογήσας ἡμᾶς, κιτ.λ.) copied in 1 Pet. i. 3 (Εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεὸς 
καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ Κ. ἡμῶν I. X., ὁ κατὰ τὸ πολὺ αὐτοῦ ἔλεος ἀνα- 
γεννήσας ἡμᾶς εἰς ἐλπίδα ζῶσαν). The remarkable phrase, 
used once by St. Paul, πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου (Eph. i. 4), 
reappears in I Pet. i. 20, and is elsewhere found only in 
John xvii. 24. The word περιποίησις, used in a quite 
different sense in Eph. i. 14 from that which belongs to it 
in 1 Thess. v. Ὁ and 2 Thess. ii. 14, reappears in the same 
sense in I Pet. ii. 9. A close coincidence of word and 
idea binds: Eph. ni. 7. πῶ ft Pet. ii, 11,12 together (Cf, 
aiso) pie il, 22 and -1 Pet ii. τ; Eph. ii, 5-and <i ce, 
i. 5; Eph. iii. 6 and 1 Pet. iii. 7; Eph. iv. 7-16 and 1 Pet. 
iv. FO; Eph. iv. 14 and 1 Pet.1.14; Eph. v. 21 and 1 Pet: 
v5; on. v.22 and 1 Pet. ii, τὸ; Eph vi. 5 and 1 Peta: 
15> Eph. vi. τὸ, s27., and 1 Pet. v. ὃ; 0.) 

To these varied sorts of parallelism—structural, doc- 
trinal, ethical, verbal—between these writings of St. John 
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and St. Paul, St. Paul and St. Peter, addition must be 
made of those between St. John and St. Peter, Compare 
the closing words of St. Peter’s First Epistle (Ασπάζεται 
ὑμᾶς ἡ ἐν Βαβυλώνι συνεκλεκτή) with the opening and 
closing words of St. John’s Second Epistle (Ὁ πρεσ[θ)ύτερος 
ἐκλεκτῇ κυρίᾳ Kal τοῖς τέκνοις αὐτῆς, ver. I, and ᾿Ασπάζεταί 
σε τὰ τέκνα τῆς ἀδελφῆς σου τῆς ἐκλεκτῆς, ver. 13). With 
the title by which St. John here and in his Third Epistle 
designates himself, compare the συμπρεσβύτερος of 1 Pet. 
Ves 

Bishop Wordsworth calls attention to the brotherly 
relation of St. Peter to St. John. They had been united 
from the first by the closest and most endearing ties as 
brother apostles in Christ. They had been together with 
Christ in His Transfiguration and Agony; they were 
together at His sepulchre; they were together at the Sea 
of Galilee after His Resurrection; they were together on 
the Day of Pentecost, and “went up together into the 
temple at the hour of prayer;” they were together in 
prison at Jerusalem; they went together from Jerusalem 
to Samaria, to lay hands on those who had been baptized. 
When to this it is added that there was an intimate con- 
nection and sympathy between the Jewish Christians of 
Asta where S¢. John resided, and those of Babylonia from 
which S¢. Peter wrote, it is but natural to find as “a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Catholic Epistles, that 
they are interwoven with one another in thought and 
language.” Indeed, assuming, as is probable, that under 
the title κυρία (2 John 1) St. John is addressing a Christian 
CHURCH, it may be taken that, as St. Peter’s First Epistle 
was written to the elect of St John’s own province, Asza, 
and he sends in it the greetings of a co-elect Church (1 Pet. 
v. 13); so St. John’s Epistle, which was written to an elect 
Lady, and that Lady a Church, and which conveys the 
salutations of an elect Sister, and that Sister a Church, 
was of the nature of an apostolic reply from a sister 
Church of Asia—such as that of Ephesus, the capital 
of Asia, and the residence of St. John—to that other 
Church from which his brother apostle, St. Peter, had 
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written to the Churches of Asia, namely, the Church at 
Babylon. 

Such a sisterly communication from one Church to 
another would come with peculiar grace from a Church of 
St. John to a Church of St. Peter, who, in his two Epistles, 
had inculcated those articles of the Christian Faith which 
St. John laboured to defend, and had delivered a prophetic 
warning against those heresiarchs who, in the age and 
country of St. John, were endeavouring to destroy the 
foundations of faith in the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and in the Godhead of Jesus Christ. 

The Christians of Asia and of the East would be con- 
firmed in their faith and practice by receiving the apostolic 
witness of Sz. John to the same truths as those which they 
had heard from Sz. Peter. And the Church of every age 
may derive comfort from seeing the two apostles, St. Peter 
and St. John, associated for ever in their writings, as they 
had been associated in their lives (Wordsworth, /xtroduc- 
tion to the Second Epistle of St. John). 

Attention has been called above to the phrase, προ 
καταβολῆς κόσμου, as an ἅπαξ λεγόμενον by each of the 
three apostles when addressing the same Church; and in 
further proof of a studied conformity with St. Paul, 
in matter as in manner of teaching, on the part of St. 
Peter and St. John, it should be noticed that the emphatic 
teaching of Eph. i. 7 (Ev ᾧ ἔχομεν τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διὰ 
τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ, τὴν ἄφεσιν τῶν παραπτωμάτων), that the 
ransom-money, the λύτρον (Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45) or 
ἀντίλυτρον (1 Tim. 11. 6), and the price, τιμή (1 Cor. vi. 20; 
vii. 23), for which we were bought, is ¢he blood of Christ, is 
not confined to St. Paul and the Pauline Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but is enunciated quite as emphatically by St. 
Peter (1 Pet. i. 18, 19, ᾿Ελυτρώθητε . .. τιμίῳ αἵματι, ὡς ἀμνοῦ 
ἀμώμου καὶ ἀσπίλου, Χριστοῦ) and by St. John (Rev. v. 9, 
"Hydpacac τῷ Θεῷ ἐν τῷ αἵματί cov). 

It will at once be seen how interesting and important 
a field is here opened out for inquiry into the nature of 
the relations between “St. Paul and the Three.” Whether 
it was originally addressed distinctly to the Church in 
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Ephesus, or was sent as an encyclical to the Churches in 
Asia, the “ Epistle to the Ephesians” furnishes the proper 
point of departure for examination of the resemblances 
and differences between the teaching of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles on the one side, and of the Judaic Apostles 
on the other. In this district of Asia the spheres of their 
influence overlap, and here, if anywhere, should be found 
traces of the alleged antagonism between them. But I 
venture to think that the only result of such examination 
can be to establish a studied continuity of teaching and 
a close harmony of diction, method, and thought. 

It is true that the traditional view as to the authorship 
and destination of the “Epistle to the Ephesians” has 
been lately called in question. Von Soden, for instance, 
holds that it was not a circular letter for the Churches of 
Asia Minor, but a catholic writing ; urging, among other 
things against its being a circular letter, that we should 
then expect to find some traces of the various addresses. 
As against the Pauline authorship, considerable stress is 
laid on the literary argument—the argument from sty/e, 
which is said to show a temperament entirely alien to that 
of the admittedly Pauline writings ; and importance is also 
attached to the differences in ¢hought which are said to 
exist between this writing and those which are known to 
belong to St. Paul. Pfleiderer concludes that the Epistle 
is a significant monument of the desire for reconciliation 
between the two great sections of the Church which 
existed in the second century. But, though these ideas 
have been mooted, they can scarcely be said to have 
established themselves, or to have won the acceptance of 
any such competent dody of authorities (however famous 
individual advocates may be) as to throw down a serious 
challenge to the unbroken tradition of centuries which 
has been upheld without note of hesitancy by a vast 
majority of modern scholars. Against the fact of its 
unquestioned acceptance as Pauline from the days of 
Ignatius to those of Schleiermacher, subjective criticism 
throws itself in vain. For De Wette and his followers to 
regard it as a verbose and colourless reproduction of the 
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Epistle to the Colossians, by an imitator in the apostolic 
age; and for Renan todescribe it as “ane Epitre banale,” 
nerveless and diffuse in style ;—is to bring to light a so 
startling personal equation that we are bound to disregard 
their opinions in face of well-nigh universal consensus of 
highest authorities to the contrary. From every age and 
from most diverse quarters tribute unstinted has been paid 
to the dignity, the majesty, and the potency of the style 
with which thoughts of such transcendent loftiness have 
been wedded triumphantly to the language of earth. To 
Grotius St. Paul has here “equalled the sublimity of his 
thoughts with words more sublime than any human tongue 
has ever uttered.” Witsius calls it a Divine Epistle, glowing 
with the flame of Christian love and the splendour of 
holy light, and flowing with fountains of living water. To 
S. T. Coleridge (Zable Talk, May 25, 1830), “the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is evidently a catholic Epistle, addressed 
to the whole of what might be called St. Paul’s diocese. 
It is the divinest composition of man.” So also Dean 
Alford: “ The wonderful effect of the Spirit of inspiration 
on the mind of man is nowhere in Scripture more evident 
than in this Epistle.’ ‘ When,” he says, “we begin to 
inquire why thought succeeds to thought, and one cum- 
brous parenthesis to another, — depths under depths 
disclose themselves, wonderful systems of parallel allusion, 
frequent and complicated underplots; every word, the 
more we search, approves itself as set in its exact logical 
place; we see every phrase contributing, by its own 
similar organization and articulation, to the carrying out 
of the organic whole.” 

Referring to the difficulties of logical and grammatical 
analysis arising from the intertexture of sentences and the 
connection of clauses, Dr. Ellicott writes: “In the first 
chapter more particularly, when we are permitted as it 
were to gaze upon the evolution of the archetypal dis- 
pensation of God, amidst those linked and blended clauses 
that, like the enwreathed smoke of some sweet-smelling 
sacrifice, mount and mount upwards to the very heaven 
of heavens, in that group of sentences of rarest harmony 
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and more than mortal eloquence, these difficulties are so 
great and so deep that the most exact language and the 
most discriminating analysis seem, as they truly are, too 
poor and too weak to convey the force or connection 
of expressions so august and thoughts so unspeakably 
profound.” With all the fervour of his passionate rhetoric, 
Dr. Farrar contends that it was a moral impossibility that 
any one could have poured forth truths so exalted, and 
moral teaching so pure and profound, in an Epistle by 
which he deliberately intended to deceive the Church 
and the world, sitting down with a lie in his right hand 
to write a false superscription, and boast with trembling 
humility of the unparalleled spiritual privileges entrusted 
to him as the Apostle of the Gentiles; a “terary imposst- 
bility that a forger should have sat down with the deliberate 
intention of borrowing words and phrases and thoughts 
from the Epistle to the Colossians, and had it in his power 
to produce a letter which, in the midst of such resem- 
blances, conveyed so different an impression, in a style so 
characteristic and so intensely emotional; a psychological 
zmpossibility that one, in whose mind had originated the 
majestic statement of Christian truth which is enshrined 
in the dcctrinal part of the Epistle, in seeking to gain a 
hearing for such high revelations, could have so completely 
merged his own individuality in that of another as to 
imitate the involutions of parentheses, the digressions at 
a word, the superimposition of a minor current of feeling 
over another that is flowing steadily beneath it, the un- 
conscious recurrence of haunting expressions, the struggle 
and strain to find a worthy utterance for thoughts and 
feelings which burst through the feeble bonds of language, 
the dominance of the syllogism of emotion over the syl- 
logism of grammar,—the many other minute characteristics 
which stamp so ineffaceable an impress on the apostle’s 
undisputed works ; an Azstorical impossibility that a forger 
capable of producing the Epistle to the Ephesians could 
have lived and died unheard of among the holy, but other- 
wise very ordinary, men and mediocre writers who attracted 
notice in the Church of the first century (Life and Work 
of St. Paul, chap. lii.). 
b 
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It may fairly be taken for granted that the doubts 
recently thrown upon the authenticity and genuineness of 
this “queen of Epistles” are so far from having been 
substantiated, that the re-examination of the question to 
which they led has resulted in a triumphant vindication 
of the traditional belief and its establishment upon a surer 
foundation of reasoned conviction. 

Not only does this Epistle present a field of peculiar 
interest for study of the points of relation between the 
leading forms of apostolic thought and teaching, it is also 
of supreme importance at the present day, when slowly but 
surely a change as radical as that of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion is passing over theology, and profoundly affecting 
the doctrinal and practical teaching of the Church. The 
special needs of the sixteenth century were met by the 
Epistle of St. Paul to the Romans, the gospel of life and 
liberty for the zzdividual. But pressing on us now for 
solution are deep and grave social questions, and the 
message of the Church to the age must be modified 
accordingly. Signs, too, are not wanting that the great 
problems upon which thought will be presently fastened 
will relate not so much to the Whence as to the Whither, 
not so much to the origin as to the destination and goal 
of things created. And in the presence of all such pro- 
blems, sociological and teleological, the Christian Church 
will find its message to the age in a patient study of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, and of the later writings of 
St. John, in which its teachings are taken up and continued. 
The remark of Dr. Dollinger has been often quoted, that, 
of the three typical forms of apostolic doctrine, the Petrine 
dominated the Middle Ages, but yielded its supremacy at 
the Reformation to the Pauline, which is to give way in its 
turn to the Johannine. We are living in the period of the 
latter transition, and for the task laid upon us of trans- 
lating the old dogmas out of the terms of Pauline into 
terms of the Johannine theology, if that translation is to be 
effected without loss of truths brought home in the previous 
period to the Christian consciousness, and still necessary 
though the form of expressing them be altered to meet our 
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altered modes of thought, it is of paramount importance 
that we should follow the original order in which sup- 
plementary doctrines were developed in the apostolic 
writings. St. Paul was the precursor of St. John at 
Ephesus ; and his Epistle to the Romans was a necessary 
antecedent to that which he addressed to the Ephesians, 
and in which he laid the foundation, upon which St. John 
was to build the superstructure. In the former he dealt 
with the relations of the individual to the God of creation 
and redemption, and was concerned almost exclusively 
with the personal aspect of religion. In the latter it was 
his object to unfold the relations in which believers are set 
to each other, and as a collective whole to God; his main 
concern being with the socza/ aspects of Christianity, and 
the unit regarded being no longer the individual, but the 
family, or rather the Church, of which each family should 
be, so to say, a copy in miniature. This was the point at 
which St. John took up the work, starting with the idea of 
“ fellowship »—fellowship of believers with each other, and 
in a united body “with the Father, and with His Son 
Jesus Christ” (1 John i. 3). But how far St. John was 
from disregarding the necessity for personal religion, or 
from treating it as merged in Church life, may be seen from 
the condition which from the first he enunciates for fellow- 
ship with God and with one another (1 John i. 6-10) ; from 
the constant transition from the collective we or ye to the 
singular any man (1 John 11. 1), ἀφ that (1 John ii. 3-11), 
whosoever (1 John ii. 23; iil. 4, 6, 9, 11, 15), every man that 
(1 John iii. 3), etc.; and, above all, from that solemn sum- 
mary of the μαρτυρία (1 John v. 11, 12), in which all that 
has been treated of is resolved into a question as to the 
relation in which the separate individual stands toward 
the Son of God. 

The problems presented at Ephesus to those who 
desired to guide thought and influence the practice of life 
were essentially the same as those which now engage the 
attention of moralists, politicians, and economists. At 
Rome the very vastness of the community, as in modern 


London, conduced to a sense of individual loneliness, and 
ὦ 2 
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called for a gospel of individualism. In the smaller com- 
munity of Philippi a sense of mutual relationship and of 
the dignity and worth of imperialism prevailed to a degree 
that was not to be looked for in the Imperial City itself. 
The individual was here merged in the citizen, and he was 
called, as a Christian, to consider the far nobler franchise 
which was his as a member of the City of God. 

In Ephesus, too, the social instincts predominated, 
owing to the unifying power (1) of the common worship 
of Artemis ; and (2) of powerful trade-guilds, whose interests 
were deeply connected with the maintenance of the glory 
and renown of that far-famed temple of the goddess which, 
as attracting to the city the inhabitants “of Asia and the 
world,” both secured to it a general commercial prosperity 
and a rich harvest of gain in particular to those who made 
and trafficked in the little silver shrines and images which 
found a ready sale among the pilgrims and sight-seers in 
memorial of their visits to the city and its temple. Trade 
interests were thus inseparably combined with the local 
religion, and lent their strength to its hold on the minds 
of the people, while the frantic excesses of its worship, the 
splendour of its ritual, and the unspeakable debaucheries 
accompanying it, appealed all too successfully to their 
Oriental instincts and character. The social idea was 
predominant, therefore, here as in Philippi, but the society 
was more complex and organized. With the temple as 
centre and the bounds of the city as circumference, a 
community was encircled whose relations of life were so 
inextricably woven together that the new teaching intro- 
duced by the followers of Christ simultaneously touched 
every interest, and compelled a presentation of the counsel 
of God in such fulness as had hitherto nowhere been 
necessary. Here, as at Jerusalem, there was the formative 
idea of a temple and organized worship to be encountered ; 
as at Philippi, the idea, though not similarly conceived, of 
a city ; as at Athens and Corinth, the ideas of a recondite 
philosophy ; as at Corinth, a shameless immorality with 
the sanctions of an orgiastic religion to justify it; as in 
Galatia, an emotional temperament, prone to outbursts of 
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religious frenzy ; while here, as nowhere else, the roots 
of all other relations of life were imbedded in commercial 
self-interest. Whether, then, we regard the subject-matter 
of the Epistle, which leads us by a natural and easy tran- 
sition from the distinctively Pauline to the distinctively 
Johannine position, and preserves the continuity of doc- 
trinal development in the Church, or whether we regard 
the condition of the community to which it was addressed 
—a community reflecting, on a reduced scale, not a little 
of the complexity of modern society—the study of this 
particular writing of St. Paul is of profound importance 
at the present day, and will guide us to success in the 
attempt, which we are bound to make, to adjust the 
teaching of the past to the varied and varying needs of 
the present, and, in a critical period of transition from one 
mode of thought to another, to show the everlasting gospel 
in its adequacy to the solution of all such problems as, 
if new to us, have had in the past their parallel and 
counterpart. 

None of the apostolic Churches had enjoyed higher 
spiritual privileges than that of Ephesus; upon none had 
a richer variety of Christian influence been brought to 
bear. The first visit of St. Paul to the city was a short 
one, in spite of the entreaty that he would “abide a 
longer time;” but he left Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 
18, 10, 26) to carry on the work which he had commenced 
there by disputations with the Jews, promising to return 
to them later “if God will’”—a promise of which the fulfil- 
ment is related in Acts xix. This second visit extended 
over a “space of three years,’ and was marked by an 
exceptional earnestness of direction, warning, and appeal 
{Acts xx. 17-35), as well as by exceptional display of 
miraculous powers (Acts xix. 11, 12). In the interval the 
city had been visited by Apollos (Acts xix. 24-28), who, 
while “ mighty in the Scriptures,” and teaching “ diligently 
the way of the Lord,” yet needed that Aquila and Priscilla 
should “expound unto him the way ef God more perfectly” 
—should bring him, that is, to a larger conception of 
Deity than had been generally attained under the old 
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dispensation, and by those who “knew only the baptism 
of John.” Largely, perhaps, due to his teaching was the 
faith established in the Lord Fesus (Acts xix. 5, 13, 175 
Xx. 21, R.V. margin), and the knowledge possessed of 
“the Scriptures,” which enabled St. Paul to make larger 
use of them than in the case of any other Gentile Church 
when he set himself to extend faith in Jesus as Lord to 
faith in Him also as “the Christ.” The long residence of 
St. Paul in the city was followed by much occasional 
intercourse, and the influence so acquired would be 
strengthened by the appointment of Timothy, “my own 
son in the faith,” to the presidency of the Church. In the 
interval, apparently, between St. Paul’s first captivity at 
Rome and his death, St. Peter addressed an Epistle to the 
Churches of Asia (1 Pet. i. 1), and may have personally 
visited them. Early tradition represents St. Andrew and 
St. Philip as living in this region. The later years of 
St. John were spent at Ephesus, and, in the absence of 
all contrary indication, universal tradition, and such direct 
evidence as there is from Asiatic writings, may be taken 
as conclusive that his Epistles were actually written at 
Ephesus, and addressed primarily to the circle of Asiatic 
Churches of which Ephesus was the centre. 

The result of all this varied ministration and unrivalled 
spiritual privilege is recorded in the writing to “the angel 
of the Church of Ephesus” (Rev. ii. 1-7). A zealous 
orthodoxy divorced from that “love” which would have 
redeemed it from bigotry is noted as a danger which 
already had caused it to “fall,” and was threatening the 
Church with extinction. And yet from Ephesus St. Paul 
had written to the Corinthians his noble hymn in praise of 
love. To the Ephesians themselves he had written, show- 
ing love as underlying the counsel of God (ch. ii. 4), and 
love as the end which was to crown it (ch. i. 4); the love 
of God, he says, “is great,” and that of Christ surpassing 
the knowledge of it (ch. iii. 19); the rising fabric of the 
Christian’s life, love must enfold and uphold the foundation 
of it; the tree of his existence, striking down its roots into 
love (ch. iii. 17), and drawing thence its nutriment, must 
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yield the flower and fruit of love (ch. iv. 2; v. 2); love 
is the sphere within which truth must abide, the very 
element, so to say, of its being (ch. iv. 15); love, therefore, 
being greater than truth, as that which contains is of 
necessity greater than that which is contained by it ; the 
condition of all spiritual apprehension is love (ch. iii. 17— 
19); with love for its key-note the Epistle commences 
(ch. i. 4), and with the sounding chord of “love in incor- 
ruption ” it reaches its significant conclusion. 

The strain was taken up by St. John, deepened by him, 
broadened, and intensified. He was the very apostle of 
love, and the long-deferred days ‘of his apostolic activity 
were given up primarily to Ephesus. Here he taught 
that “ God is love,” and love is, therefore, wholly Godlike. 
Here, as is told us by Jerome, “ when he tarried to extreme 
old age, and could only with difficulty be carried to the 
church in the arms of his disciples, and was unable to give 
utterance to many words, he used to say no more at their 
general meetings than this, ‘Little children, love one 
another ;’ until at length the disciples and fathers, wearied 
with hearing always the same words, said, ‘ Master, why 
dost thou always say this?’ ‘It is the Lord’s command,’ 
was the worthy reply, ‘and if this alone be done, it is 
enough.’” But love, so praised, so preached, and so 
exemplified, found no abiding home in Ephesus. The 
volcanic passions which had been the hitherto substitute 
for it, and which are passed by the apostle in such dark 
review (ch. v. I-21), find their most terrific condemnation 
in the fact that Christian love could take no root in the 
soil of characters which once had harboured and indulged 
them; and “the candlestick” of a Church which had 
been founded under happiest auspices and fostered with 
unrivalled care, has been for centuries “removed out of its 
place.” “The squalid Mohammedan village which is 
nearest to its site does not count one Christian in its 
insignificant population; its temple is a mass of shapeless 
ruins ; its harbour is a reedy pool ; the bittern booms amid 
its pestilent and stagnant marshes; and malaria and 
oblivion reign supreme over the place where the wealth 
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of ancient civilization gathered around the scenes of its 
grossest superstitions and its most degraded sins” (Dean 
Farrar). 


NOTES ON THE PERSONAL NAMES APPLIED 
BY ΘΙ PAUL tO OUR SAVIOUR IN LOE 
EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


THE Saviour is mentioned by Personal Name in this 
Epistle no less than 63 times. 
He is called— 


{1Ά Jesus... as oe ἐξ 1 
(2) Christ <.. a oe eee”, 
(3) Jesus Christ ©... ae = I 
(4) Christ Jesus... Ἐπ ἜΣ τὸ 
(s)i Lord vs τ ie ἘΠ τὸ 
(6) Lord Jesus... wis ie I 
(7) Lord Jesus Christ... er 6 
(8) Christ Jesus our Lord τὴν Ι 

63 


The following is a comparative view of the passages in 
which these several Names occur :— 
(1) Jesus—found only once. 
‘If so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught 
by Him, as the truth is in Jesus” (ch. iv. 21). 
(2) Christ—found 27 times. 
(2) “God ... hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly places zz Christ” (ch. i. 3). 
(ὁ) “That... He might gather together in one all 
things zz Christ” (ch. i. το). 
( ‘Who first trusted zz Christ” (ch. i. 12). 
(4) “Which He wrought zz Christ” (ch. i. 20). 
(ce) “Quickened us together with Christ” (ch. ii. 5). 
(/) “Ye were without Christ” (ch. ii. 12). 
(9) ‘‘ Made nigh by the blood of Christ” (ch. ii. 13). 
(4) “The mystery of Christ” (ch. iii. 4). 
(ἢ “The unsearchable riches of Christ” (ch. iii. 8). 
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(7) “That Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith” 
(ch. iii. 17). 
(2) “Τὸ know the love of Christ” (ch. iii. 19). 
(2) “Grace according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ” (iv. 7). 

{m) “The body of Christ” (ch. iv. 12). 

(x) “The fulness of Christ” (ch. iv. 13). 

(0) ‘The Head, (even) Christ” (ch. iv. 15). 

(2) “Ye have not so learned Christ” (ch. iv. 20). 

(7) “God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you” (ch. iv. 32). 
(7) ‘* As Christ also hath loved us” (ch. v. 2). 

(5) “Inheritance in the kingdom of Christ” (ch. v. 5). 
(2 “Christ shall give thee light” (ch. v. 14). 

{z) “Christ is the Head of the Church” (ch. v. 23). 

(v) “The Church is subject unto Christ” (ch. v. 24). 
(τ) ‘Christ also loved the Church” (ch. v. 25). 

* (x) “Even as Christ also the Church” (ch. v. 29). 

(0) “I speak concerning Christ” (ch. v. 32). 

(2) “As unto Christ” (ch. vi. 5). 

(2) ‘As the servants of Christ” (ch. vi. 6). 


(3) Jesus Christ—found only once. 


“ Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ to Himself” (ch. i. 5). 


N.B.—Ch. i. I, ii. 20, and iii. 1, are corrected in the 
Εν tromy Jesus Christ to Christ esus: 5 <In-all 
such cases of alteration it will be seen that I follow the 


Revisers. 
(4) Christ Jesus—found Io times. 


* (a) “An apostle of Christ Jesus” (ch. 1. 1). 
(2) The faithful in Christ Jesus” (ch. i. 1). 
(c) ‘‘Hath raised us up together, and made us sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus” 
(ch, ii. 6). 
(4) “ Kindness toward us through Christ Jesus” (ch. ii. 7). 
(e) ‘Created in Christ Jesus” (ch. il. 10). 
(7) ‘‘ But now in Christ Jesus” (ch. ii. 13). 
*(g) “Christ Jesus Himself being the chief Corner-stone’ 
(ches 20): 
Ἐ (Δ) “ Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus” (ch. iii. 1). 


᾽ 
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* (i) “ Fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus” 
(ch, iil. 6). 
(7) “Glory in the Church by Christ Jesus” (ch. iil. 21), 
(5) Lord—found 16 times. 


(z) “An holy temple in the Lord” (ch. 11. 21). 
(6) “The prisoner of the Lord” (ch. iv. 1). 
(c) “One Lord” (ch: iv.5): 
(2) “I testify in the Lord” (ch. iv. 17). 
(ec) “ Now are ye light in the Lord” (ch. v. 8). 
(7) “Proving what is acceptable unto the Lord” (ch. v. 10)- 
(g) “The will of the Lord” (ch. v. 17). 
(4) “ Melody in your heart to the Lord” (ch. v. 19). 
(7) “ As unto the Lord” (ch. v. 22). 
(9) “Obey your parents in the Lord” (ch. vi. 1). 
(2) “Nurture and admonition of the Lord” (ch. vi. 4). 
(2) “Service, as to the Lord” (ch. vi. 7). 
(σι) “The same shall he receive of the Lord” (ch. vi. 8). 
(x) **Your Master (Lord) is in heaven” (ch. vi. 9). 
(0) “ Be strong in the Lord” (ch. vi. 10). 
(2) “Faithful minister in the Lord” (ch. vi. 21). 


(6) Lord Jesus—found only once. 
“Your faith in the Lord Jesus” (ch. i. 15). 


(7) Lord Jesus Christ—found 6 times. 
(a) ‘* Grace be to you, and peace, from God our Father, 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ” (ch. i. 2). 
(ὁ) ‘* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus. 
Christ.” (ch... 3). 
(c) “The God of our Lord Jesus Christ” (ch. i. 17). 
(4) “Giving thanks always for all things unto God and 
the Father in the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
Hi(Ch. V.20). 
(6) “From God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(ch, Vi. 23), 
(f) “Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity” (ch, vi. 24). 
N.B.—An apparent reference under this head to 
ch. iii. 14 must be foregone (vzde R.V. zz loc.). 
(8) Christ Jesus our Lord—found only once. 
** According to the eternal purpose, which He purposed 
in Christ Jesus our Lord” (ch. 11]. 11). 
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The quotations marked by an asterisk (*) are from the 
Revised Version. 


A glance at this list of passages, in which our Lord and 
Saviour is directly, by name, referred to, will show how the 
gospel entirely rests upon, and is exhaustively summed 
up in, Him, 

The true preaching of the gospel must ever be the 
setting forth of a personal Saviour, whose Name is “ Lord,” 
by reason of His Deity; “Jesus,” by reason of His 
Humanity ; and “Christ,” by reason of the office resulting 
from the united Godhead and manhood. 

Such was the gospel as the apostles preached it, and 
as we 566 it here exemplified. 

Sixty-three times within the short compass of this 
Epistle the apostle has penned, in various forms, the sacred 
Name; and countless pronouns, in every clause, point us 
back to that form of the Name which was last adopted. 
If a truth is enunciated, from Him, as Christ, or Jesus 
Christ, or Christ Jesus, its vitality is shown to be drawn. 
If a duty is enjoined, upon Him, as Lord, it is made to 
lean for cogency; and in Him, as Jesus, its practical 
fulfilment may be seen exemplified. 

We see, moreover, with what careful reverence and 
studied propriety the Saviour’s Name is used. 

Reverence is marked by the fact that 7 only a single 
passage the Name ¥esuzs is found alone; and that is in the 
practical section of the Epistle, where appeal is made to the 
human example of Him who is the “ Captain of our salva- 
tion.” Hence we learn how unwarranted, and how deeply 
reprehensible, is the prevailing tendency to make exclusive 
use, in prayers, hymns, sermons, and conversation, of that 
Name which expresses only the hwmanity which our Lord 
assumed. We look to ¥esus, only for a perfect model of 
human conduct which it is our duty to copy; but for sa/- 
vation we must look, nct to Yesus, but to the Lord Fesus 
Christ. Fesus is our Example: Christ is our Substitute: 
Fesus Christ is our Mediator: the Lord Fesus Christ is our 
perfect Saviouv—the Saviour whose human sympathy 
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cheers and whose human example animates, whose Divine 
power protects and strengthens, and “in whom,” as 
Mediator and Intercessor, “we have boldness and access 
with confidence by the faith of Him” (See Eph. it, ri, 12); 

The Gospels relate the early life of our blessed Lord. 
Jesus was His human Name; and, consequently, in the 
Gospels the mention of that special name is frequent. But 
in the Epistles the Name “Jesus” zs never used alone, 
except where the humanity alone is being for a moment 
exclusively dwelt upon. 

Most unjustified, therefore, is the prevailing practice 
amongst us of speaking simply of “Jesus ;” and it is most 
inconsistent with those feelings of reverent gratitude which 
are assuredly due to Him who, if He humbled Himself, 
did so for our sakes, and who is now “ gone into heaven, 
and is on the right hand of God; angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto Him.” 

It is a striking and undeniable fact that that form of 
the Saviour’s name which obtains most Jrequently amongst 
ourselves, is that which is Zeast Srequently to be found in 
this or any other Epistle, and which we are consequently 
least warranted to use. 

The many grave reflections suggested by this glaring 
departure of ours from the apostolic usage, will be further 
enforced upon our minds when we observe that the form 
of Name is never varied except for some reasonable 
purpose, and that a steadfast principle underlies what 
might at first seem a purely arbitrary selection of the form 
to be used in any particular passage. 

(1) For the reason of the Name “Lord Jesus” being 
adopted in ch. i. 15, we must refer to Acts xix. and xx. 
17-38, where we find that, though in xix. 4 the Object of 
faith is said to be Christ Jesus, the Ephesians were 
“baptized in the Name of the Lord Jesus”—an expression 
that would seem to show that their baptismal confession 
was of faith in the fact of the Incarnation of God, but that 
they had not yet learned the purpose of that Incarnation. 
St. Paul, then, was true to history when he wrote no more 
than that “he had heard of their faith in the Lord Jesus ” 
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(Eph. Η 15), for it was only in the Lord Jesus that they 
had as yet been brought to believe (see Acts xix. 5, 10, 
.13, 173; XxX. 24, 35), though clear intimation had been 
given to them that their faith was not yet perfect (see 
Acts xix. 4; xx. 21), for that they yet needed to learn the 
purpose for which God was incarnate. They needed yet 
to learn that the Lord became Jesus in order to the 
discharge of a certain office between God and His fallen 
creatures, which office is declared by the Name Christ. 
For such an advance of faith they must receive further 
instruction and a higher spiritual illumination; and the 
whole Epistle, by its deep doctrinal exposition of the 
mighty mysteries of God, and the fervid prayers which 
close the two first sections, is designed to lead them on to 
the full confession of the perfect faith. 

_- The Ephesians had confessed Jesus as Lord; that is, 
they had confessed God to be incarnate in Him. This 
was the truth as to His Person. 

The momentous significance of this confession, incom- 
plete as it was, is shown by St. Paul in 1 Cor. xii. 3, “I 
give you to understand that no... man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost.” The same is 
shown by St. John, who testified that “ Whosoever shall 
confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him, 
and he in God” (1 John iv. 15). And a greater than Paul 

or John, even the Lord Himself, declared the disciple to 
be blessed who acknowledged Him to be the Son of God: 
“Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, but My Father who is in 
heaven” (Matt. xvi. 17). 

(2) The Name “ Lord,” with the single exception of 
ch. ii. 21, occurs only in the practical section of the Epistle ; 
and its use would seem to be invariably confined to those 
places where either (a) duties, not privileges, are being 
insisted upon; or (Ὁ) where Christian suffering is the 
subject of thought. 

The prominence given to the Saviour’s Lordship in all 
practical exhortations will be seen from a glance at the 
comparative table; and the appropriateness of it is too 
obvious to need explanatory comment. 
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With regard to its use in connection, not with duty, 
but with suffering, and to convey the idea, not of obligation, 
but consolation, we may refer for instances to Acts vii. 
BO, Ὅο; Sil 7, ΤῸ 17 5 Ἀν ΠΟ» τὸν xxi τῆ cee ies 
τ Cor. χκὶ 32 2 lint, i, 11: 17, τὸ: ΠΕΡ ΣΙ, ΟΣ 
ii O.. Jase Vo £1, 145,155 1 Pet. 115452 Pet 1. Ὁ: 

For consolation we moderns turn, not to the Name 
Lord, which expresses unabridged Deity, but to the Name 
Jesus, which expresses only the weakness and gentleness 
of humanity. There is loss in doing so, Real weakness 
that is really felt, desires strength for its support; and 
the needful assurance of Almighty strength is given us 
in the Lord—a name which expresses— 


(1) Right to claim and power to enforce obedience. 
(2) Perfect control and direction of all things— 
(a) In the spiritual world (Acts il. 47; xvi. 14; 2 
Cor. ii. 12 ; 2 Thess. iii. 5). 
(ὁ) In the material world (Acts xv. 17 ; Rom. xiv. 6-9). 
(3) Parental government carried out— 
(a) By overthrow of enemies (Acts iv. 29; Rom. xiv. 
11; 2 Thess 1, 8). 
(Ὁ) Discipline (τ Cor. xi. 52; Heb. ΧΙ. 5, 6, εἴο.). 
(c) Rewards (Rom. xii. τὸ ; Eph. vi. 8; 2 Tim. iv. 8): 
(4) Deliverance from trial (2 ‘Tim. iv. 18, etc.). 


Faith, therefore, in the Lord involves unswerving 
obedience, and trustful unshaken confidence, αὐ all times, 
in His loving purpose, and present all controlling super- 
intendence of things which concern His people. 

(3) The Name “Christ” is that which occurs with by 
far the greatest frequency. We have seen above that the 
Ephesians had confessed Jesus to be Lord, but had not 
as yet received Him as “the Christ,” and therefore St. 
Paul lays special stress on this defective point in their 
faith. The Name “ Christ,” as already observed, expresses 
the purpose of the Incarnation—the office which the Lord 
Fesus (1.6. the God-Man) discharges for men. It presents 
the Saviour in the light of our Swdstitute. “The Christ” 
is our Representative or Substitute in the courts of heaven. 
God deals with us zz Him, and ix Him fulfils all His 
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purposes towards us. “Jz Christ” God hath blessed us 
with every spiritual blessing in the heavenlies (ch. i. 3) ; 
“in Him” He chose us (ch. v. 4); “zz Him” freely 
bestowed His grace upon us (ch. v. 6); “zz Him” we 
have our redemption (ch. v. 7) ; “zz Him” we were made 
a heritage (ch. v. 11) ; “zz Him” we are sealed with the 
Holy Spirit of promise (ch. v. 13). The completeness of 
the substitution of Christ for us before God is marked by 
this constantly recurring phrase, which expresses perfect 
incorporation into, and identification with, Him. The 
same infinite, eternal love which is borne by the Father 
to the Son is shown to us also in Him. As Christ, He 
is our anointed, accepted Substitute, discharging for us 
offices impossible for curselves to discharge, receiving for 
us blessings from which, but for His substituted death, 
we should be debarred by the justice of God. As our 
Substitute He satisfied, once and for ever, all claims of 
justice ; as our Substitute He now receives unbounded 
tokens of the Father’s complacent love; so that “in 
Christ ” God forgave us (ch. iv. 32, R.V.), and now in Him 
entirely blesses (ch. i. 3). Moreover, as He is our Substitute 
before God in heaven, so must He also be our Substitute 
before men on earth. In this Epistle the Christian life is 
regarded dogmatically only on its heavenly side, and the 
earthly substitution is consequently little dwelt upon (but 
see 1 Cor, vi. 15 ; Gal. 1. 20; Col, 11. 11; and perhaps 
also phy iv. 21), 

(4) When the Name “Christ,” which expresses His 
office as Substitute, is combined with “Jesus,” then the 
idea of mediation is prominent, but with stress laid on 
the Auman side of it. As “Christ,” the Saviour is in the 
place of man; as “Jesus Christ,” He stands in relation 
to man, conferring upon us, in virtue of His humanity 
(1.5. as Jesus), the blessings which, in His office as Christ, 
He receives for us from the Father. 

(5) By the further addition of the Name “Lord,” His 
mediation is expressed in its completest form, without 
stress laid upon it on this side of itorthat. As Lord Fesus 
Christ He is the One able to “plead for a man with God,” 
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laying His hand upon both, as Daysman betwixt them. 
In this glorious Name the full truth concerning Him is 
contained—the duality of His nature, the singleness of 
His Person, and the resulting office discharged for us and 
toward us. It is a Name which is never used without 
that of the Father being placed in immediate context 
(see refs.). As in a focus it gathers together all the 
scattered rays of revelation, and perfectly blends them. 
To them that put faith in this Name, the words of Christ 
are fulfilled, “He that hath seen Me, hath seen the 
Father.” 
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9, for 
25, for 


Boreal AS 


‘“eraces’’ read τὲ grace.” 
“could hold. He...” 


vead, “could hold, Heo. . Ὁ" 


5, for 
34. for 
9, for 
35, for 
4, for 
21, for 
Ὁ 


κυριόλητος read κυριότητος. 

“like the fane”’ read ‘till the fane.” 
“manners” vead ‘* manner.” 
‘*marsor’”’ vead “" mersor.”’ 

κασπός vead καρπός. 

εἰδοτες vead εἰδότες. 

‘‘reformer” read ‘‘ reference.” 


as in the case of the Thessalonians and Philippians ; or 
(0) When he is writing, not as an apostle, but simply 


as a fellow-Christian. 


He so writes, with studious sup- 


pression of all tone of authority, to Philemon. 

If. It is inserted with emphasis— 

(a) When, as personally unknown to those addressed, 
it was needful to display his credentials. So to the 


Romans. 


(ὁ) When, though generally known, his authority had 
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laying His hand upon both, as Daysman betwixt them. 
In this glorious Name the full truth concerning Him is 
contained—the duality of His nature, the singleness of 
His Person, and the resulting office discharged for us and 
toward us. It is a Name which is never used without 
that of the Father being placed in immediate context 
(see refs.). As in a focus it gathers together all the 
scattered rays of revelation, and perfectly blends them. 
To them that put faith in this Name, the words of Christ 
are fulfilled, “He that hath seen Me, hath seen the 
Father.” 


COMMENTARY 


ON 


ST. PAULS EPISTLE To THE EPHESIANS. 


CHARI Eh al: 


Introductory clause (vers. 1, 2), consisting of Signature, 
Address, and Salutation. 


THE SIGNATURE.—Ver. I. Παῦλος ἀπόστολος Χριστοῦ 
Ἰησοῦ διὰ θελήματος Θεοῦ] “ Paul, an apostle of Christ Fesus 
through the will of God.” 


Παῦλος ἀπόστολος), The personal name and official 
title. Of these the first is the invariable opening word 
of all St. Paul’s Epistles, whether to Churches or to 
individuals ; but the second is sometimes omitted ; some- 
times strongly emphasized ; sometimes, as here, inserted, 
but without emphasis. 

I. It is omitted, either— 

(2) When the writer is personally known to those 
addressed, and his apostleship acknowledged by them, 
as in the case of the Thessalonians and Philippians ; or 

(ὁ) When he is writing, not as an apostle, but simply 
as a fellow-Christian. He so writes, with studious sup- 
pression of all tone of authority, to Philemon. 

Il. It is inserted with emphasis— 

(a) When, as personally unknown to those addressed, 
it was needful to display his credentials. So to the 
Romans. 

(6) When, though generally known, his authority had 
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been questioned. So to the Galatians, and in the 7.23.2 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 

III. It is inserted, but without emphasis, when writing 
authoritatively, as an apostle, but without doubt of the 
acknowledgment of his claims. So to the Corinthians 
in his Second Epistle, and to the Colossians, Ephesians, 
Timothy, and Titus. 


ἀπόστολος] Though a distinct tendency is to be 
traced in N.T. towards a restricted application of this 
term, its wider, etymological signification was not, as yet, 
obliterated. We find it applied to our Lord Himself 
(Heb. iii. 1) as sent by the Father (cf. John xviii. 3, 18). 
The same latitude of meaning belongs to it in 2 Cor. 
viii. 23 and Phil. ii. 25 ; and it was the official designation 
of the Jewish officers delegated by the Patriarchs of 
Tiberias (Milman, xix.) to their brethren of the Dispersion. 
“They had authority to regulate all differences which 
might arise, and to receive the revenue of the patriarch.” 
It was a title claimed by those in the Apostolic Church 
who had usurped the authority involved in their asserted 
commission, such as οἱ ὑπερλίαν ἀπόστολοι of 2 Cor. xii. 11 
(cf. 2 Cor. xi. 13; Apoc. ii. 2). But behind this original 
and natural width of application was a tendency, based 
on Luke vi. 13, to restrict the designation to those who 
had received their commission from Christ Himself, and 
derived immediately from Him their authority. His own 
unique claim to the title, in this its narrower but more 
exalted sense, St. Paul had vindicated to the Corinthians 
and Galatians. And that this is the sense in which he 
here assumes it is clear from the associated words. There 
was here no need to justify his assumption of it. 


Χριστοῦ “Incoov] The external evidence for this order 
of the words is strengthened by the consideration that it 
is the order which suits best the particular case of St. Paul. 
His brother apostles were so appointed by Jesus, before 
they knew Him as Christ (cf. Acts i, 36), Kor “Se 
Paul, the knowledge of Christ preceded that of Jesus. 
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Convincing proof of the Resurrection and Ascension pre- 
ceded identification of the Risen and Ascended One with 
Jesus (Acts ix. 3-5). 

The genitive may express the source, the nature, or 
the limits of the apostle’s office. In other words, it may 
express that the office was conferred by Christ Jesus, was 
controlled in its discharge by Him, or that it was solely 
conversant about Him; according as we regard it as a 
genitive of ablation, possession, or definition. These 
meanings may all be fairly recognized. The context does 
not determine between them, and ample warrant may be 
found for each. 

Christ Jesus gave him the office (cf. ch. iv. 11 ; Acts ix, 
LOS xii τὸ σι en ping ἢ 12); controlled him in its 
discharge (cf. Acts xviii. 9, 10; 1 Cor. ix. 16); and was 
Himself the definition of it (cl cts ixg15); 1 (Cori, 23), 


διά θελήματος Θεοῦ] Better “ through” than “by,” as 
expressing the result of a process rather than the effect of an 
act. Passage through and emergence Jrom is the idea con- 
veyed by διά with genitive. (On the process by which the 
result of θέλημα is attained, its passage through [βουλή to 
πρόθεσις and thence to ἐνέργεια, see note on ch. i. 11. 

The words διά OA. Θεοῦ are found elsewhere, and in the 
same connection (cf. 1 Cor. i. 1; 2 Cor. i. 1; Col. i. 1 ΕΞ 
Tim. i. 1; also Rom. xv. 32 and 2 Cor. viii. 5), but not on 
that account to be treated as conventional. A distinct and 
special propriety belongs to them in each case, and the 
explanation given of them must vary with the context. 
Here they strike the key-note of the opening section in 
which everything is traced up to the sovercign θέλημα Θεοῦ 
(vers. 5, 9, 11). As with all other things, so with the 
apostolic office. The gift of it was the result of the work- 
ing of that “will” whose mystery now is made known. 

Any argument for or against the mspiration of the writer 
must take account of the silent assumption made here by 
himself of possessing it—the tremendous claim, made so 
unpretentiously, that he is privy to the innermost secrets 
of the Deity. Whatever the weight which attaches to “the 
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self-assertion of Jesus” in discussion of His Divine claims, 
an equal allowance must be made for this implicit claim 
of His holy apostle to the possession of superhuman 
knowledge. (For a distinct, explicit assertion of this claim, 
SCG Cl. 11. 2. 


Θεὸν] Not to be restricted to the Father. There 
can be no exclusion of any Person of the Godhead when 
the word is used thus absolutely. In the next verse the 
Father is mentioned distinctly by name. From the three- 
fold comprehension of this general word, the Epistle 
branches out into a threefold division, alternate prominence 
being given to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


THE ADDRESS.—Toi¢ ἁγίοις τοῖς οὖσιν ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ, καὶ 
πιστοῖς ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ]Ἕ “To the saints which are in 
Liphesus, and faithful in Christ Fesus.” 

The doubt which attaches to the words ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ is no 
more than we should expect in an Epistle which, though 
primarily addressed to Ephesus as the capital, was designed 
for general circulation among all other Churches of the 
district. Whether or no the words were originally inserted 
by the writer, or a blank was designedly left in which the 
name of any particular Church which it reached might be 
inserted, will never be determined. 

The point is not of great importance. Copies of the 
- letter made for other places than Ephesus would naturally 
have the omission. Designed for transmission to the 
provincial Churches, the encyclical character of the original 
Epistle would not be compromised by its being addressed 
to the capital, and its encyclical character holds a simple 
and sufficient explanation of the omission of the words 
from copies made for local use elsewhere. The comments 
of Origen and Basil on τοῖς οὖσιν, as if no such words as 
ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ either followed or were needed to follow, are a 
curiosity of patristic exegesis: “As He who revealed 
Himself to Moses in Exodus describes His Name as the 
I AM (Exod. iii. 14), so they who partake in the Existing 
One become ὄντες, being called out of non-existence into 
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existence, as St. Paul says, ‘God chose the things which 
are not, in order to destroy those things which are’ (1 Cor. 
i. 28).” Jerome makes the sober rejoinder: “Quidam, 
curtosius quam necesse est, putant, ex eo quod Moysi 
dictum est, eos qui Ephesi sunt sancti et fideles essentiz 
vocabulo nuncupatos.” 

The non-repetition of the article shows identity of the 
“saints” and the “faithful ;” the different epithets being 
applied according as life is regarded from the standpoint 
of earth or of heaven. As ἅγιοι they are ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ, but 
as πιστοί they are ἐν Χριστῴ ‘Inood. The words ἐν Χριστῷ 
Ἰησοῦ must not be taken as defining the odject of their 
faith, but the sp/ere in which they, as πιστοί, live; just as 
ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ defines the sphere in which they live as ἅγιοι. 
All Christians live this double life—on earth, as being in 
the body ; in heaven, as being in the spirit. So in O.T. 
we find the seed of Abraham compared in one place to the 
dust of the earth, and in another to the stars of heaven 
(Gen. xiii. 16; xv. 5). In the teaching of St. John the 
distinction is most strongly marked (cf. John xv. 1-8; 
Xvii. 23; I John ii. 6,27, 28; iv. 15). To “abide in Christ” 
is to have life in the heavenlies, whereas Christ “in us” is 
the secret of sanctified life on earth. In the Apocalypse 
the Church is depicted under the double image of a 
candlestick and a star, shining by night from heaven as a 
star, and on earth as a kindled lamp. It will be readily 
seen that the Epistle divides at ch. iv. into two sections, 
answering to the distinction between πιστοί and ἅγιοι. 
Life in Christ is the theme of ch. i. 3 -iii. 21; Christ in life 
that οἵ chy: ἴο the end, 

The coincidence of πιστοί and ἅγιοι is not to be 
universally assumed. In apostolic days this coincidence 
was due to conditions which seldom exist in the present. 
There was then a searching test of the sincerity of 
Christian profession in supernatural powers within the 
Church (Acts v. 13), and in liability to persecution from 
without (cf. Lightfoot, on Col. iii. 12). 
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THE SALUTATION.—2. Χάρις ὑμῖν καὶ εἰρήνη ἀπὸ Θεοῦ 
πατρὸς ἡμῶν, καὶ Κυρώου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ] “Grace to you and 
peace from God the Father of us and of the Lord Fesus 
Christ” 

This salutation is identical in form with that of 
ΠΌΤ 7k Cor 71:2 (δι: 2: ΒΗ 1.52. atlemaae: 
In Gal. i. 3, instead of πατρὸς ἡμῶν καὶ K. 1. X., the best- 
supported reading is πατρὸς καὶ K. ἡμῶν 1. X., the position 
of the pronoun being changed so that the Lordship over 
them of Jesus Christ is emphasized rather than their 
relation to God as a Father. In Col. i. 2 it is shortened 
by omission of καὶ K. I. X., the Father alone being men- 
tioned. In 1 Thess. i. 1 it is yet shorter, not even the 
Father being mentioned. In 2 Thess. i. 2 the pronoun is 
not inserted after either rarpéc or Kupiov. In 1 Tim. i. 2 
and 2 Tim. i. 2 the salutation is lengthened by insertion of 
ἔλεος between χάρις and εἰρήνη, and the order of words 
varied by which the Son is designated. In Tit. i. 4 the 
pronoun is omitted after πατρός, and instead of the 
customary Κυρίου we are given σωτῆρος. 

There is a reason for each of these variations, the 
explanation to be sought in the varying tone and object 
with which the Epistles were written. Moreover, so far as 
they are identical, the precise meaning of the salutations 
will be different, the explanation given in one Epistle not 
applying without modification to another. St. Paul never 
sinks into conventionality. 

The meaning of the χάρις and εἰρήνη here described is 
given fully below. The χάρις is that whose δόξα is described 
in the immediately succeeding verses, and which involves 
election (vers. 5, 6), redemption (vers. 7, 8), and z//umination 
(vers. Ὁ; 10). 

The εἰρήνη is that described in ch. iii—the peace 
which Christ zs (ver. 14), sade (ver. 15), preached (ver. 17), 
and in the bond of which they are exhorted to endeavour 
to keep the unity of the Spirit. 

It will not fail to be noticed how the beautiful blending 
of the ordinary Greek and Roman salutations harmonizes 
with the teaching given as to the wxzon into which Christ 
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has brought them—with each other by His Person and life, 
and by His death with that God from whom he desires 
that the “grace and peace” may proceed. 


ἀπὸ Θεοῦ πατρὸς ἡμῶν καὶ K. I. Χ] The genitive 
Κυρίου may be either (1) in apposition to πατρός, governed 
by ἀπό, which is repeated before it in Syr. Arm.; so that 
the Lord Jesus Christ is regarded as the Source of blessing 
co-ordinately with the Father; or (2) in apposition to 
ἡμῶν, a possessive genitive after πατρός ; so that God is 
presented as the “Father of us and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

In spite of its emphatic repudiation by Alford and 
Ellicott, I strongly incline to the latter view, as it seems 
natural to take the two genitives, which are directly linked 
by the conjunction καὶ as subject to the same rule. 

The reference to Tit.i.4 is inconclusive, because the words, 
καὶ X. 1. τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν, are not,as the parallel words 
here, immediately preceded by a genitive which is certainly 
possessive. Moreover, in the very next verse God is 
expressly described as ὁ Θεὸς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ K. ἡμῶν I. X., 
and we have the highest warrant, not only for regarding 
God as also “the God and Father of us,’ but for binding 
these two truths together by a concurrent statement, as 
here. The warrant is that of Christ Himself: John xx. 17, 
"Avapaivw πρὺς τὸν πατέρα μου καὶ πατέρα ὑμῶν, καὶ Θεόν 
μου καὶ Θεὸν ὑμῶν. 


SECTION 1.--- Salvation through grace. 


The work of the Trinity, with special reference to the 
Father. 

Extension of the Fatherhood of God from the only 
begotten Son to the race with which He identified Himself. 
This extension was progressively made, through the Jews 
to the Gentiles,—the reference to each being distinguished 
by the pronouns ἡμᾶς (vers. 3-12) and ὑμᾶς (ver. 13). So 
in ch. ii, passtm. (N.B. ch. ii. 11.) 
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3. εὐλογητός] This word is used in three senses. 

(1) Absolutely, as an appellation—marking the all- 
sufficiency of God (Mark xiv. 61). 

(2) As an ascription—praise to God for what He is to 
mo (Luke 1. 03. 2 Corn, +1 bet. 1 3. and hete). 

(3) As a simple predicate—thanksgiving to God for 
what He has done (Kom, 1. 25; ix. 5 ; 2 Cor, xi, 31). 

Preceding the Name of God, it is used as an ascription 
—ein or ἔστω being understood (see Alford, on Rom. 
ix, 5) 

In N.T. never applied fersonally but to the Father. 
As applied to the Son, in Rom. ix. 5, it is in virtue of the 
essential Godhead. 

The fundamental meaning of the verbal adjective 
forbids it to be applied to man, who is possessed of nothing 
by inherent right, and not in himself pratseworthy. He 
is accordingly never styled εὐλογητός in N.T., but only 
εὐλογημένος. 

In LXX. εὐλογητός is occasionally applied to man ; 
eo. Deut, Vil 14; 1 Sam. χν. 13; XXV. 33; but this 15. to 
be explained by the nature of the ancient dispensation, 
in which human mediators were appointed to stand between 
God and other men, and, as mediators, were relatively 
evroynrol. 

In comparison with, and in relation to, other nations, 
Israel was εὐλογητός ; 580 was Samuel in relation to Saul, 
and Abigail in relation to David. (N.B. in 1 Sam. xxv. 
32, 33, 39 the various applications of εὐλογητός and εὐλο- 
ynuévoc.) But, God now standing in an immediate rela- 
tion with all men, this secondary use of εὐλογητός ceases 
of necessity. Hierarchical claims for the Christian 
ministry curiously break down here. 


Εὐλογητὸς ὁ Θεὸς καὶ πατήρ τοῦ Κα. ἡμῶν 1. X.] 
“Blessed be God, even the father of our Lord Fesus 
Christ.” 

The non-repetition of the article before πατήρ marks the 
kai aS epexegetical, the word which follows being put for a 
limitation of the first, which would otherwise have a larger 
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comprehension. ‘O Θεός would include, as in ver. 2, the 
Three Persons of the Godhead, were it not for the imme- 
diate limitation set by καὶ πατήρ. 


πατήρ τοῦ K. ἡμῶν 1. X.] Not πατήρ ἡμῶν καὶ Κ. 1. X., 
as in ver. 2. Dropping all mention of “us,” mention now is 
made only of God as the “ Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
At the outset of this high discourse, which has for its 
theme our salvation by grace (“not of works, lest any 
man should boast”), and of which it is the great design to 
show the origin of the blessings of redemption as inde- 
pendent of the category of time, it could not be but that 
the paternal relationship sustained zow by God to man 
should be shut out from view, and that paternity alone 
insisted on which subsists by an eternal generation. It 
is the task of the apostle to trace the extension of the 
Divine Paternity through the Eternal Son to the sons and 
daughters of time. 

The omission of the ἡμῶν here is most significant. We 
may, as Christians, ow address God as “ Father of us avd 
(as well as) of our Lord Jesus Christ ;” but at the beginning 
it was not so. The Father was to ws no more than “ God,” 
to whom we stood as creatures to their great Creator ; and 
the Son was no more than “Lord,” to whom we stood 
as servants to their Master, as subjects to their King. 
Exalted now by grace into union with Christ, “in Him” 
we have God for “our Father.” 


ὁ εὐλογήσας] Mark the aorist—the indefinite tense. 
No limit of time—no ‘terminus a quo—can be set to the 
blessing. It dates from the eternity past (πρὸ κατα[θολῆς 
κόσμου, ver. 4), and has its issue in the eternity to come. 


ἡμᾶς] Not to be taken for Christians generally, but 
limited by the ὑμεῖς of ver. 13, from which it is expressly 
differenced, and therefore only to be understood of the 
Jews. The Ephesians (ὑμεῖς) were Gentiles, and the 
apostle is, of course, included in the ἡμεῖς. This distinc- 
tion is of vital exegetical importance. 
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ἐν πάσῃ] Though without the article, πάσῃ is best 
taken here in a collective, and not in a distributive, sense. 
So in Rom. xi. 26, πᾶς Ἰσραήλ = Israel as a whole. (Cf. 
ver. 8, ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ (= in complete, perfect wisdom) ; 
also ch. iv. 2, μετὰ πάσης ταπεινοφροσύνης (= with entire 
lowliness) ; and ch. v. 9, ἐν πάσῃ ἀγαθωσύνῃ.) 

For the distributive sense, cf. ver. 21, ὑπεράνω πάσης 
ἀρχῆς ... καὶ πάντος ὀνόματος (= “ far above every princi- 
pality τ and every name”). 


ἐν πάσῃ εὐλογίᾳ πνευματικῇ Translate: “72 the entire 
blessing of the Spirit.” ἩἘνευματικῇ is best so resolved into 
its exact equivalent, avoiding so the misleading suggestion 
of contrast between the spiritual privileges of the Christian 
Church, and the earthly blessings of God’s ancient people. 
The ἡμᾶς makes such a suggestion impossible (see note 
above). 

The line of division between the spiritual in man and 
the Spirit of God is imperceptible in St. Paul’s writings. 
(Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 1, 3, where the discourse περὶ τών πνευματικῶν 
passes into an instruction on the work of the Spirit, and 
the signs of His presence.) 

The blessing conferred by God, though described by 
the very tense of the verb (εὐλογήσας) as single and com- 
plete, conferred altogether and at once, has its single 
completeness still further emphasized by the addition, ἐν 
π. εὐλογίᾳ. 

Εὐλογίᾳ, not εὐλογίαις, marks the blessing as one; 
πάσῃ Shows its integrity. Thought of as progressively 
realized in time, we may press πάσῃ to signify a contrast 
between the now complete and the past incomplete gift 
of the Spirit (cf. John xiv. 17). But though doctrinally 
correct, this involves an exegetical error. From this high 
initial standpoint no divisions of time are apparent. As 
with the very eyes of God, the whole is seen as one and 
indivisible, and the end is declared from the beginning. 

Though in the salutation God is spoken of as “ Father 
of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ,” by the omission here 
of the ἡμῶν it is shown that God is now to be regarded 
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only in His relation of essential Fatherhood to the Eternal 
Son; and so our thoughts are carried back to a point 
before the beginning of time, and we are admitted, as it 
were, into the council-chamber of the Eternal Trinity. 


ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις] Same words occur ver. 20; ch. 
ii. 6; iii. 10; vi. 12, The gender may be masculine or 
neuter, and be understood of persons, things, or places. If 
it be needful to supply one of these words, instead of 
rendering simply “in the heavenlies,” the last is to be 
preferred as the alone admissible in every instance of the 
word’s occurrence in this Epistle. 

᾿Επουράνιος is applied— 

(1) To God the Father: ὁ πατήρ μου 6 ἐπουράνιος 
(Matt. xviii. 35). 

(2) To God the Son, as “the Second Man:” οἷος 6 
ἐπουράνιος (1 Cor. xv. 48). 

(3) To persons: τοιοῦτοι καὶ οἱ ἐπουράνιοι (I Cor. xv. 48). 

(4) To things: ἐάν εἴπω ὑμῖν τὰ ἐπουράνια (John 111. 12). 

(5) To the kingdom of the Lord: εἰς τὴν [Ξασιλείαν αὐτοῦ 
τὴν ἐπουράνιον (2 Tim. iv. 18). 

(6) To Christ's “calling” as distinguished from Moses’ 
(Heb iit): 

(7) lo the “oitt? of “faith towatas God (Heb. vi 4). 
(Cf. ver. 1, and observe the parallelism.) 

(8) To the “new” as distinguished from the old 
“Jerusalem, (beb. xii, 29); 

In John iii. 12 and 1 Cor. xv. 40 ἐπουράνιος is contrasted 
with ἐπίγειος ; and in 1 Cor. xv. 47-49 with χοϊκός. 

From 1 Cor. xv. 45-47 it would seem to be identical 
with πνευματικός, opposed as such to ψυχικός. 

In Phil. ii. 10 it is distinguished from ἐπιγεῖος and 
καταχθονίος. 

The word must here be taken, not as in contrast with, 
but simply as exclusive of, τὰ ἐπίγεια, which are not yet 
conceived as existent. 

A reference, suggestive of some helpful thoughts con- 
cerning this difficult phrase, may be made to Dan. vil. 18, 
margin. 
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ἐν Χριστῷ] Mark the omission of the other titles. 
Not now regarded as incarnate (Ἰησοὺς) (cf. ch. ii. 7, 20 5 iil. 
21); 75. as in actual contact with humanity, and not as in 
His Divine relation of Lordship over humanity, but solely 
in that relation of the covenant of grace which, though 
“made known” in time (cf. ch. iii. 8-11), was hidden from 
eternity as a “mystery” (cf. ver. 9) in the mind and heart 
of God. 

Observe the predominating  triplicity — εὐλογητός, 
εὐλογήσας, εὐλογίᾳ---ηά the threefold ἐν, while the bless- 
ing itself is from the Father, in the Son, and consisting 
of the Spirit. 


A. 4. The blessing “in the gift of the Spirit:” the 
method of its distribution. 


καθώς] God blessed us (collectively) “in the whole gift 
of the Spirit,” but the individual realization of the blessing 
is proportioned to the receptivity of each. 

Καθώς throws large explanatory light on the meaning 
of the first ἐν. Blessed, not τυζζζ but zz the whole blessing 
of the Spirit : it is round and about us that the blessing is 
found ; but no man lives, or has lived, whose single being 
could contain it all. Diverse are the Spirit’s gifts, and each 
receives his own, with corresponding grace for using it. 
We have a spiritual, as well as a natural, individuality, 
which it is our duty to cultivate (Rom. xii. 3, and parable 
of the talents). (See 1 Cor. xii, 4-30 for the gifts ; and 
for the accompanying grace, see below, ch. iv. 7. Cf. the 
Collect for St. Barnabas’ Day.) 

The εὐλογία is given in integrity (ov γὰρ ἐκ μέτρου δίδωσι 
τὸ πνεῦμα, John iii. 34); but though not given ‘out of a 
measure,” the personality of each is a μέτρον zzto which it 
is poured, and by which its realization is limited. 

The exact English equivalent of καθώς is “according 
as.” .-In A.V. it is mostly rendered by “ἀπ, οὗ “even 
as.” The compound belongs to later Greek, with the 
doubtful exception of Herodot. 9, 82. It is mostly used 
in N.T. to express orderly development of a preconceived 
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purpose or plan (eg. fulfilment of prophecy), and studied 
conformity to type, copying from a pattern given (ch, 
iv. 17, 21, 32; ν. 2, 3, 25, 29), following out directions 
(Matt. xxi. 6). 

It is here used to introduce the succession of stages 
through which the εὐλογία passed for its communication, 
and serves to resolve the collective ἡμᾶς into its component 
individuals. The idea of d7stribution is evidently contained 
in the word, for it implies that division made, that distinc- 
tion drawn, which the next word brings out into pro- 
minence, eliminating at the same time all element of 
chance, uncertainty, arbitrariness, by marking subjection 
to Law. 


ἐξελέξατο] “ He made selection of.” Owing to the ana- 
lytic efficacy of καθώς, the ἡμᾶς which follows differs 
from that in ver. 3, as a sum of particulars from their 
collective mass. The εὐλογία in its integrity is made over 
to, and possessed by, the aggregate ; as partitioned among 
the several members composing that aggregate, the expla- 
nation of the variations and differences lies in God’s 
discriminating choice. 

The “selection” described by the verd is not of certain 
to receive the blessing, but relates to the manner and 
measure in which each is made participant of it. No idea 
of reprobation lies behind the ἐξελέξατο. The idea is of 
distinguishing between, rather than of distinguishing from. 
It is to be noticed that in O.T. “the opposite of electing, 
viz. refusing or rejecting, does not apply to the object not 
chosen, but wherever it occurs expresses simply the annulling 
of the election in the case of the object chosen (vide Jer. Xxxiii. 
24, Ai δύο πατριαὶ ac ἐξελέξατο Κύριος ἐν αὐταῖς, καὶ ἰδοὺ 
ἀπώσατο αὑτάς; Ps. |xxviil. 67, 68; cf. with ver. 59; 
Exod. xxxil. 32, 33; Isa. xiv. 1, ᾿Ελεήσει Κύριος τὸν ᾿Ιακὼβ 
καὶ exAéberat Ett τὸν “IopayA; Zech. i. 17; ii. 16). This is 
important, as bearing upon the Christian use of the word, 
and primarily for its use with reference to Israel, showing 
that this choice of the one people before the rest does 
not imply the rejection of all the nations not chosen.” 
(Cremer: 2 ¢272007,-p, 403.) 
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The selection is not to be taken as having any reference 
outside the ἡμᾶς, but solely as being exercised among them 
in determination of their several endowments and duties. 
(Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 7, Ἕκαστος ἴδιον exe χάρισμα ἐκ Θεοῦ, ὃς 
μὲν οὕτως, ὅς ὃὲ οὕτως. Cf. also Gal. ii. 7, 8, for the 
distinction between Peter and Paul, and mark the force 
of καθώς.) In apportioning the χαρίσματα, there is nothing 
of chance; all proceeds by an orderly method, “ accord- 
ing as He singled us out,” and so made distinction 
between us. 


ἡμᾶς] A remote allusion to those not chosen, though 
not contained in ἐξελέξατο, is contained, perhaps, in ἡμᾶς, 
which is to be distinguished from ὑμᾶς below. The ἐκλογή 
was extended, with a most perceptible interval, from the 
Jews to the Gentiles. On historical as on exegetical 
grounds, we must recognize an idea of limitation in ἡμᾶς. 
The limitation was temporary only, and is shown to have 
now ceased (ver. 13). The inclusion of the Gentiles, though 
contemplated from the beginning (Gal. iii. 8), was delayed 
for a time purposely (Acts xiv. 16; cf. Acts xvii. 30). 


ἐν αὐτῷ] Cf. Heb. vii. 9, 10, Διὰ ᾿Αβραάμ καὶ Λευὶ ὁ 
δεκάτας λαμβάνων δεδεκάτωται᾽ ἔτι γὰρ ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἦν, ὅτε συνήντησεν αὐτῷ ὁ Μελχισεδέκ. In the same sense 
as Levi was in Abraham, so prior not only to birth, but 
even to the whole work of creation, the subjects of the 
ἐκλογή are here regarded as already alive “in Christ.” His 
life zcluded theirs. 

Whether their existence in the past eternity was 
potential only or actual, is a question with which modern 
theology is too little concerned. The idea of the soul’s 
pre-existence, taking commonly the form of a doctrine 
of metempsychosis, was familiar to the East, and had 
large place assigned to it in the speculations of Plato. 
Theories of the origin of the soul were keenly debated 
in the ancient Church, and exercised a decisive influence 
upon the formation of the doctrine of sin. The theory 
of pre-existence had Origen for its principal defender, and 
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prevailed in the Alexandrine school. The Eastern Church 
generally preferred the theory of creationism; while 
traducianism was held by the Western. 

In the Middle Ages, traducianism fell into disrepute, 
and the Schoolmen generally were creationists. 

Of the Reformers, Luther declared for traducianism, 
while Calvin and the reformed party generally taught 
creationism. 

In modern times, the subject has attracted little atten- 
tion. Edwards (Oz Original Sin) has pronounced strongly 
for traducianism. Liddon (Some Elements of Religion, 
lect. iii.) passes the three theories in review, and decides 
in favour of creationism. Westcott (Gospel of Resur- 
rection, chap. 11. § 12) remarks— 


“We commonly interrogate the soul only as to the future: 
it can speak equally well of the past. Every argument for the 
soul’s permanence, based upon its essential character, tells 
equally in favour of its pre-existence.” (See the whole passage, 
and footnote on Butler’s Avalogy.) 


Is the hard secret of the present inequalities of men’s 
lot and condition to be sought in a prior state of existence? 


πρὸ κατα[ϑολῆς κόσμου] An indefinite phrase, to be dis- 
tinguished from the more precise ἀπὸ καταί). κόσμου of 
Matt. xi: 35 5 xxv.34> luke πὶ 50> Heb: iv. 3 51x. 20. 
Rev. xiii. 8; xvii. 8. Found twice elsewhere in N.T. 
(not in LXX.): John xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20. 

On the composition of karaj30A7 (κατά, [)άλλω), Chry- 
sostom bases the fanciful comment: Καὶ καλῶς καταβολὴν 
εἶπεν, ὡς ἀπό τινος ὕψους κατα ϑεβλημένον μεγάλου αὐτόν 
δεικνύς, καὶ γὰρ μέγα καὶ ἄφατον τὸ ὕψος τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὐ τῷ 
τοπῷ, ἀλλὰ τῷ ἀνακεχωρηκότι τῆς φύσεως. 

However, to be distinguished from its synonym θεμέλιος 
(from same root as τίθημι), the two ideas are brought 
together (Heb. vi. 1), My πάλιν θεμέλιον κατα[ϑαλλόμενοι. 

The addition of this modal clause shows the blessing 
in entire independence of earthly conditions and _hin- 
drances. It is secured as well by the inviolable sphere of 
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its realization (cf. Matt. xvi. 20 and 1 Pet. i. 4), as by the 
eternity of the counsel of God (cf, Jer. 1.17). 


B. The blessing “in the gift of the Spirit”—the purpose 
of its bestowal. 


εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἁγίους Kal ἀμώμους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ] The 
ἡμᾶς here may be as well taken collectively as distribu- 
tively—best, perhaps, taken in both senses. Only by each 
putting to full and right use the χάρισμα assigned to him 
can the general purpose of the εὐλογία be accomplished 
(οἴ chy 1v.-10); 

The same purpose for the bestowal of God’s distinctive 
grace is declared of Israel as a whole: Deut. xiv. 2, Καὶ σε 
ἐξελέξατο Κύριος 6 Θεός cov γενέσθαι σε αὐτῷ adv περιούσιον 
ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἐθνῶν (= precisely εἶναι σε ἅγιον). Cf. also 
PS. XXXill. 12 } CXXxXV. 4. above all, cf. Luke 7. 69-75 
Εὐλογητὸς Κύριος ὁ Θεὸς τοῦ Ἰσραήλ, bre ἐπεσκέψατο... τοῦ 
δοῦναι ἡμῖν ἀφόβως... λατρεύειν αὐτῷ ἐν ὁσιότητι 
καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ ἐνώπιον αὐτοῦ. 

Under the old dispensation this purpose of the ἐκλογή 
and εὐλογία signally failed of accomplishment. The people 
failed to keep themselves either as ἅγιοι or ἄμωμοι, and 
’ were consequently cast away from God’s presence. (See 
Ps. cv. ; compare vv. 4-43 with ver. 3.) 

But the purpose could not finally fail (see below, ver. 
11, for the impossibility). The past failure now has been 
retrieved, and henceforth the purpose is secure, for Christ 
is now dealt with by God in the place of backsliding 
Israel; and “in Him” there is forgiveness of the past 
(ver. 7).; @tace (ver. 3) and “access (0 411, 12) in the 
present ; and a certain, final consummation (ver. 10), when 
they that have been “to the praise of the glory of His 
grace” (ver. 6) shall be found “unto the praise of His 
glory” absolutely (ver, 12). 


εἶναι ἡμᾶς} = ἐπὶ τούτῳ ἵνα ὦμεν, as Chrysostom para- 
phrases. For the construction (inf. expressing design), 
cf. Col. i. 22, ᾿Αποκατήλλαξεν . . . παραστῆσαι ὑμᾶς ἁγίους 
καὶ ἀμώμους καὶ ἀνεγκλήτους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ. The more 
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usual construction in LXX. and N.T. would be with 
τοῦ (ες. Εἰσῆλθε τοῦ μεῖναι σῦν αὐτοῖς, Luke xxiv. 29). 


ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους] To which is added καὶ ἀνεγκλήτους 
in Col. i, 22, where observe that the idea of the pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice of Christ’s death has been brought in. 
The atonement not having yet been mentioned, it would 
have been meaningless to introduce the idea of acquittal 
or justification contained in ἀνεγκλήτους, which it will be 
readily seen from the places of its occurrence (1 Cor. i. 
8; Col. i. 22; 1 Tim. iii. 10; Tit. i. 6, 7, involves a judicial 
investigation. Cf. also the use of ἐγκαλέω and ἔγκλημα 
(Acts xix. 38,40 >. xxii), 23; 20: κεν 2,.7 5 see especially 
Rom. viii. 33, which shows ἀνέγκλητοι = the justified). 

The omission here is most instructive, as showing the 
old dispensation to have been alone in the apostle’s 
mind at this point. The call of the Jews brought the 
realization of God’s purpose nearer, but did not show its 
accomplishment. The purpose, notwithstanding, stood. 

All sacrificial reference, as well as all purely Christian 
ideas of righteousness, whether justifying or sanctifying, 
must be carefully expunged from ἀμώμους here, as prema- 
ture, though not absolutely inadmissible (cf. Lev. i. 10; 
ἜΧΗ ΠΟ 1 Pet: iy ro 2 Heb, ix) 14): 


According to O.T. usage, ἅγιος means of necessity 
no more than a ritual separation for God. 

The corresponding moral element is expressed here by 
ἀμώμους. 

The two words together cover the two tables of the Law. 

God’s purpose was of more than religious privileges for 
Israel. He required also moral blamelessness. Written 
for all time in O.T.is the disastrous result of attempting 
to separate these two sides of the Divine purpose (cf. 
158: 11-17 + Micah) vi: $< 9 Lim.1iw10). 


κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ] For this use of the personal for the 
reflexive pronoun, see Lightfoot on Col. i. 20. 
No allusion to the final judgment. Refer rather to Deut. 
ς 
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iv. 7, etc. See also the call of Abraham, Gen. xviii. 1, 
Καὶ ὥφθη Κύριος τῷ ἤΛλβρααμ, καὶ εἶπεν αὐτῷ, Eye εἰμι ὃ Θεός 
σου" εὐαρέστει ἐνώπιον ἐμοῦ, καὶ γίνου ἄμεμπτος. (CF. 
Ps, cxiv. 9, Εὐαρεστήσω ἐνώπιον Κυρίου ἐν χώρᾳ ζώντων.) The 
more usual LXX. expression is ἐναντίον Κυρίου ; but cf. 
Judg. xviii. 6; 1 Sam. xii. 7. 

It was the peculiar privilege of Israel “to draw near to 
God,” exercised for the most part representatively through 
the priesthood, pre-eminently through the high priest. 
Through them the families of Israel were blessed, as 
through Israel—the kingdom of priests—all the families 
of the earth were to be blessed. 


C. 5, 6. Parallel consideration of God's blessing as “in 
the heavenlies.” Our standing there described. 


5. ἐν ἀγάπῃ mpoopicac| As regards the punctuation, 
it is better to connect ἐν ay. with προορίσας than with 
either ἀμώμους or ἐξελέξατο. The idea of being “blame- 
less in love” is entirely alien to the old dispensation, 
which required “zeal” rather than “charity” in the bearing 
of its subjects towards the world at large. Charity towards 
all men is a purely gospel requirement, not to be read into 
this description of the purpose of God as scen in its 
development through Judaism. Love towards God was 
contemplated from of old, but ἀγάπη will not suffer the 
restriction. The connection of ἐν ay. with ἐξελέξατο is 
defensible grammatically (see Alford) as well as histori- 
cally (Διὰ τὸ ἀγαπῆσαι αὐτὸν τοὺς πατέρας σου, καὶ ἐξελ- 
ἐξατο τὸ σπέρμα αὐτῶν per αὐτοὺς ὑμᾶς : Deut. iv. 37. Cf. vil. 
8; x. 15; also Ps. xvi. 4, Ἐξελέξατο ἡμῖν τὴν κληρονομίαν 
αὐτοῦ, τὴν καλλονὴν Ιακὼ 2, ἣν ἠγάπησε; and Ps. ΣΧ xvii. 68, 
Kat ἐξελέξατο τὴν φυλὴν Ἰούδα, τὸ ὄρος τὸ Σιών, ὃ ἠγάπησε). 
But though in all these places the ἀγάπη of God is connected 
with His ἐκλογή, it is sémpler to connect it here with 
mpoopicac ; in better accord with the parallelism, the other 
two terms of which begin with a note of definition (καθώς, 
ver. 4; ἐν ᾧ, ver. 7), as suiting well the conception now 
being brought in of “the heavenlies,” and as not being 
contrary to Pauline usage (cf. ἐν ay. ἐῤῥιζωμένοι, ch. iii. 17). 
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ἐν ἀγάπῃ! A word of reassurance. All thought of 
“the heavenlies” involves of necessity the thought of God's 
presence, and in the light of Exod. xx. 18, 19 (cf. Heb. xii. 
18-24), we shall best see the need of showing without 
delay, at the very outset, that heaven is defined by dove. 
The natural fear of God had need to be disarmed that 
thought of “the heavenlies” might be tolerable, especially 
in view of the after-teaching, ch. ii. 6, 18 ΠΥ TO, 


mpoopisac] A verb found only in ver. 11; Acts iv. 28 : 
Rom. viii. 29, 30; 1 Cor. ii. 7. The πρό evidently answers 
to the πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου of the preceding verse. As 
the measure of the Spirit’s gift, so our standing in the 
heavenlies was determined in the eternity past, before 
time began. It would be possible to understand πρό as in 
the προηλπικότας of ver. 12, where the priority of Jewish 
to Gentile faith is expressed. But this would be a 
divergence from the line of parallel movement. 

Beware of Eadie here, who says— 


“In the apostle’s thought, the predesignation preceded the 
election. The act described by the verb ἐξελέξατο was preceded 
by the act named in its nominative προορίσας ; and in thinking 
of the eternal decree, the apostle views God as looking to the 
end ere He looked to the means.” 


This remark rests on the common misapprehension, 
springing from the English rendering, of the participial 
construction. No distinction in time ts to be drawn between 
the actions expressed by the participle and the conjoined fintte 
verb. (See note on ver. 13.) 


π. ἡμᾶς εἰς υἱοθεσίαν] For the word υἱοθεσία, see Rom. 
Vill 5 23) ik 4 Gal, iv, εἰ 

Beware of the loose, most inaccurate language held 
(e.g. by Wordsworth and Eadie) concerning υἱοβεσία, as if 
it exhausted the idea of sonship and involved the becoming 
“partakers of the Divine nature.” This is precisely what 
it does not do. Sonship by adoption is not to be con- 
founded with that by a second birth. The former is merely 
νόμῳ, the latter is φύσει. (See on ch. ii, 3.) 

6" 
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Adoption is the result of the Incarnation—Christ taking 
to Himself our humanity ; whereas regeneration (παλιγγε- 
veoia) is the result of the communication of His life to us 
through death, resurrection, ascension, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost (see Additional Note below). By υἱοθεσία our 
position and standing “in the heavenlies” is described. 
We stand not there as criminals trembling before their 
Judge; not as creatures in humility before their Creator ; 
but as having received “the adoption of sons,” and made 
members of the family of heaven. 


διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] ze. in virtue of the incarnation of 
Christ. 

The addition of Ἰησοῦ, the name conferred in time, is 
equivalent to “through Christ as incarnate.” Christ then 
laid definite hold on our humanity, and “took the man- 
hood into God.” This was the adoption. 


εἰς αὐτόν] The pronoun to be taken in its reflexive 
sense, referring to God the Father, the subject of the 
sentence. The addition is in no way superfluous. It was 
needful to show into whose family we are introduced by 
υἱοθεσία, who thereby constitutes Himself our Father; and 
higher than to those fathers of whom the Jews had boasted . 
themselves, higher than to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
we are pointed to the supreme God of heaven. It is He 
that has adopted us. in - 


κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν τοῦ θελήματος], And the adoption 
of us, the recognition of us as His children, was not ἃ 
grudging concession to the Son’s intercession. It was 
granted of set purpose, and with a whole-hearted delight, 
“according to the good pleasure of His will.” 

Kara marks the continuity of the εὐδοκία, its accom- 
paniment in unbroken sequence of the steps whereby the 
adoption purposed passed into an accomplished fact. 


Additional Note on υἱοθεσία. 


Commenting on Dean Merivale’s list of passages, in 
which the teaching of St. Paul is thought to be imbued 
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with the ideas of Roman jurisprudence, the Rev. Edgar 
C. S. Gibson (Expositor, 2nd ser., iv. 354) writes— 


“‘ Far stronger is the third instance given, and Dr. Merivale is 
not exaggerating when he calls it ‘unquestionable.’ The figure of 
sonship as representing the true relation of the believer to the 
Father is one which meets us frequently in Holy Scripture. But 
whereas St. John and St. Peter represent this sonship as a national 
one, St. Paul, and St. Paul only, describes it as sonship by 
adoption. Now, adoption was essentially a Roman and not a 
Jewish custom. The Law of Moses nowhere recognizes it, and 
the Jews had no word to express it. But with the Romans it 
was an every-day occurrence for a person, having no children of 
his own, to adopt as his son one born of other parents. ‘It was 
a formal act, effected either by the process named adrogatio, when 
the person to be adopted was independent of his parents, or by 
adoptio, specifically so called, when in the power of his parent. 
The effect of it was that the adopted child was entitled to the 
name and sacra privata of his new father, and ranked as his heir- 
at-law; while the father on his part was entitled to the property 
of the son, and exercised towards him all the rights and privileges 
of a father. In short, the relationship was to all intents and 
purposes the same as existed between a natural father and son’ 

— (Dict. of Bible). It is this that was in the apostle’s mind when 
he spoke of υἱοθεσία enjoyed by Christians. ‘The word occurs 
nowhere in the LXX., nor is it used by any writer of the New 
‘Testament except St. Paul, who has actually been supposed to 

‘ have first framed the word for his own use. We _ need not, 

poe go quit(}o far as to assert this, although it appears to be 
a fact that the word is not found in any earlier Greek writer whose 
werks still exist. It is, however, likely to have been employed 
as the nearest equivalent to adoptio by those Greek teachers from 
whom we suppose the apostle to have learnt the elements of law ; 
and whatever we nay think of the history of the word, there can 
be little doubt that it was the Roman custom which supplied the 
apostle with the illustration which he develops more fully in his 
Epistle to the Roman Christians.” 


I would venture to remark on the above that it seems 
a mistake to identify the reputed sonship of υἱοθεσία with 
the actual sonship conferred by being “born of God.” 
The distinction between them was recognized by St. 
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John, when claiming for himself and those whom he was 
addressing, that they not only were cad/ed, but really were, 
“children of God:” "Idere, ποταπὴν ἀγάπγν δέδωκεν ἡμῖν 6 
πατήρ, ἵνα τέκνα Θεοῦ κληθῶμεν" Kat ἔσμεν (1 John iii. 1). 
Observe, too, in the Baptismal Service how firm is the 
distinction between “regeneration” (a word used, not in 
its etymological sense, but with the well-defined technical 
meaning attached to it at the time when the Service was 
compiled), and the being “born again.” All the xecessary 
result of Baptism is expressed by “regeneration” (2.2, in- 
corporation into the body of Christ’s Church =adoption— 
in itself an inestimable privilege: see 1 John iii. 1); but 
“new birth” is made subject of prayer. Were it other- 
wise, John 1. 13 would be nullified. 


6. εἰς ἔπαινον δόξης τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ] This definition of 
the purpose of the predetermined adoption answers to the 
declaration (ver. 4) of the purpose of the grace distributed 
amongst us. 

“ Adoption,” like “saintship,” involves no more than 
the duty of a corresponding behaviour. 

A new birth actually imprints Christ’s likeness on us. 
As adopted, it is our duzy watchfully to imitate Him. As 
“born again,” we are, of necessity, like Him. 

The ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους κατενώπιον αὐτοῦ of ver. 4 shows 
the nature of the “ praise” required of us, as consisting (1) 
in a carefully preserved “consecration ;” and (2) in the 
avoidance of blame or blemish. 

Εἰς ἔπαινον may signify either the praise which we 
render, or that which we occasion (Matt. v. 16; 1 Tim. vi. 
1): a it, 1255). 


) 


δόξης7 A most interesting word, connected with 
δοκεῖν, Which means both to ¢kzmk and to seem. A corre- 
sponding ambiguity is in δόξα, which may stand either for 
the mental impression produced by a phenomenon, or for 
the phenomenon itself which produces the impression. The 
former is its well-known philosophic meaning, and by Plato 
is opposed (Ae. 506, C) to ἐπιστήμη ; but in scriptural 
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usage the latter is alone to be recognized. The “glory” 
of a man is that in which his distinctiveness lies, that in 
him or belonging to him which strikes favourably or 
imposingly upon the senses ; and “the glory of God” is 
simply equivalent to His manifestation (cf. Exod. xxxii. 18, 
where “I beseech Thee, show me Thy glory” is given in 
LXX., ᾿Ἐμφάνισόν μοι σεαυτόν). It is clear, then, that δόξα 
τῆς χάριτος is by no means equivalent to εὔδοξος χάρις, 
but signifies the manzfestation of His graces. 

Τῆς χάριτος is a genitive of definition, and sets a limit 
to the self-revelations of God—the δόξα here spoken of. 
Distinguish this partial δόξα (δ, τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ) from 
the full-orbed “ glory” of ver. 12 (εἰς ἔπαινον δόξης αὐτοῦ), 
where the final consummation is described. Distinguish 
also this δόξα τῆς χάριτος (1) from the glory of “ goodness,” 
which Moses saw (cf. Exod. xxiii. 18, 19, 23); (2) from 
δόξα τῆς ἰσχύος αὐτοῦ (2 Thess. i. 9); and compare this 
last phrase with τὸ κράτος τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ (Col. i. 11), 
rendered most faultily (A.V.) as “ His glorious power.” 


ἧς] As against the reading ἐν ἡ, or ἢ, which is also 
found (see Alford), we may take it that ἧς now carries the 
most weight of authority, and may be almost unhesitatingly 
accepted. The genitive is generally accounted for by 
attraction; but regard must be had to the meaning 
assigned to ἐχαρίτωσεν. 


éxapitwoev| A word belonging to later Greek. Not 
found in the LXX. In Ps. xvii. 25 Symmachus has pera 
TOU κεχαριτωμένου χαριτωθήσῃ. ΤῊΝ 15 Luke i. 28 -and 
here only. Etymologically, χαριτοῦν must mean “to make 
to have grace.” But the double meaning (objective and 
subjective) of χάρις must be considered, as well as the 
general analogy of verbs in -ow. Chrysostom, followed by 
other Greek interpreters, takes the verb with subjective 
reference, to express the effect of the grace bestowed. 

The objective reference is, however, more in accordance 
with Luke i. 28, where the κεχαριτωμένη must be explained 
by the εὗρες χάριν of ver. 30; better suited to the context 
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grammatically—the antecedent of ἧς being so evidently 
the χάρις Θεοῦ that it would be intolerably harsh to give 
to its verbal cognate another reference; better suited to 
the context exegetically, for “we” are not being shown 
as transformed in ourselves, but only in our standing or 
relation (by vioecia); better suited to the general tone 
and teaching of the Epistle as a whole (cf. the analogous 
expression in ch. 11. 4). 


ἧς exapitwoev] “ Which he vouchsafed.”” The con- 
struction is fully considered by Winer, § xxiv. 1, and 
explained by “attraction” and the analogy of such 
expressions as κλῆσιν καλεῖν, ἀγάπην ἀγαπᾶν. In such 
expressions, however, as τῆς κλήσεως ἧς ἐκλήθητε in ch. iv. 1, 
and διὰ τῆς παρακαλήσεως ἧς παρακλούμεθα in 2 Cori 2 
as well as here if “made us accepted” be the rendering 
adopted, he does not allow for the causal significance of 
the genitive coming in to justify the attraction. It may 
be doubted, moreover, if, instead of by attraction, the 
genitive is not used partitively both here and in ver, 8— 
here, with a reference to the ordered distribution described 
in ver. 4. (Cf. for such use of the genitive, Thuc., i. 30, 
Πλεύσαντες ἐς Λευκάδα τὴν Κορινθίων ἀποικίαν τῆς γῆς 
ἔτεμον.) 


ἐν τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ! An addition which increases the 
difficulty of taking ἐχαρίτωσεν as expressive of a change 
wrought in us. The love is here to be taken as that 
with which the /zcarnate Son is regarded. The adoption, 
though sometimes proleptically described as effected upon 
Israel, was only in reality accomplished by Christ becoming 
Jesus, assuming, that is, our humanity (see on ver. 4; and 
mark well the appropriation to Jesus, in Matt. ii. 15, of 
Hos. xi. 1); and the designation here employed carries 
reference to that declaration in time (Matt. iii. 17) by 
which the Redeemer was sealed for His life-work, and to 
that again (Matt. xvii. 5) by which He was sealed for His 
death-work. Mark the accompanying expression of moral 
approbation (<vdoxia)—the Father’s love for the Eternal 
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Son being extended to cover Him as Son of man, and the 
acceptance signified of that humanity by assuming which 
He drew us into union with Himself. 

Besides concluding the consideration of the εὐλογία as 
ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις, the phrase ἐν τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ serves as a 
natural point of transition to the remaining parallel con- 
sideration of it as ἐν Χριστῷ. 


D. 7. Parallel description of the blessing as ‘“‘in Christ.” 


ἐν ᾧ ἔχομεν]: The aorist tense is now for the first time 
abandoned, and the present adopted. The line pursued is 
of parallel continuity—no return being made to the eternity 
past. The Incarnation and accepted life-work are assumed 
from the preceding clause, and the significance of the 
death-work is unfolded. 


ἐν w] The antecedent is evidently τῷ ἠγαπημένῳ. The 
εὐδοκία of the Father expressed on the representative life- 
work, is pre-eminently to be seen in the death-work, of 
which the purely sacrificial efficacy is here emphasized (see 
John x. 17). 


ἔχομεν] The fullest meaning of the present is to be 
recognized. The possession is never complete. “We 
have, and we continue having.” 


τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν] The article means, but means more 
than, the expected, the oft-promised, the oft-spoken of, 
redemption ; more too is served than to enshrine the idea 
“in solitary eminence;” it must be taken to generalize 
the idea to the utmost. 

Taken in its evident significance, ἡ ἀπολύτρωσις has 
effect on the present, the past, and the future. As freeing— 

(1) From sin’s gvz/t, it relates to the pasz. 

(2) From sin’s power, it relates to the present. 

(3) From sin’s presence, it relates to the future. 
And redemption in this fullest sense we have in Christ as 
the result of His blood. 


διὰ τοῦ αἵματος αὑτοῦ | Omitted from the parallel passage, 
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(ΟἹ. 1. 14. There is no reason to limit this to the blood of 
the cross. Though there the sacrifice was consummated, 
there was bloodshedding at the circumcision, when He 
passed under the yoke of the Law; in the garden, when 
He passed through the extremity of mortal fears; at His 
trial, when He stood as the victim of human injustice and 
cruelty ; when crowned with thorns and nailed to the 
cross ; as well as after death, when the soldier pierced His 
side. Each one of these bloodsheddings must be allowed 
its part in the full redemption which He wrought. (See 
by all means Heb. ii. 17, 18, where the sufferings of His life 
are shown to have been as essential to His High-priesthood 
as those of His expiatory death.) 

As “made under the Law,” He was able “to redeem 
them which were under the Law” (Gal. iv. 4, 5), and the 
blood of His circumcision was necessary. 

Blood, marking the extremity of moral and physical 
anguish, was necessary for assurance of His perfect 
sympathy. 

Blood, as signifying the actual surrender of life, was 
needful to sin’s expiation. 


ἐν ᾧ ἔχ. τ. ἀπολ. διὰ τ. ai. αὐτοῦῇ The connection and 
emphasis of the several words must be considered. It 
needs to be well borne in mind that what is being given 
here is an explanation of the blessing as “in Christ.” 
Whence it follows that the stress of emphasis is to be 
thrown, not on τὴν ἀπ., and not on διὰ τοῦ alu. αὐτοῦ, but on 
ἐν «—best read as the negation of its opposite, χωρὶς οὗ (cf. 
ch, ii. 12), and as meaning “except in a vital connection with 
whom,” “except as comprehended by whom, and zzcluded 
7 His assumed humanity, we have zot the redemption 
through His blood.” 

With regard to the remaining words, a minor stress 
may be laid (1) on “ the redemption ;” or (2) on “ the blood of 
Him ;” or (3) on “the blood of A/zm.” 

Between (1) and (3) the difference will be found to 
vanish, for “216 redemption” must signify the real, true, 
antitypical, as opposed to the merely typical redemption, 
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and carries with it a contrast between “the blood of Him” 
and “the blood of bulls and goats.” 

To lay stress on “ the d/ood” is to emphasize the teach- 
ing of 1 Cor. i. 22-24, that we depend for redemption, 
not on Christ the Teacher, or Christ the Worker, but on 
Christ as crucified, and implicitly to refute the false con- 
ception of ἀπολύτρωσις put forward at least by later 
heretical teachers, who connected it with an esoteric 
angelology, by formularies of initiation with the mysteries 
of which they would have that it was conveyed (sce 
Lightfoot’s note on Col. i. 14). 

The structure of the sentence does not help to determine 
the emphasis, and the variations of meanings may all be 
recognized, included in the sentence bya sort of constructio 
pregnans. 

The διὰ τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ determines the meaning of tv 
ᾧ, for pointing as “ blood ” does, though not exclusively, to 
His accomplished death, the ἐν must refer to Him not 
simply as incarnate, but as risen, and having reassumed 
humanity. And so “in Him, as He now is, we have 
[ =-apart from Him we have not], the redemption which is 
the result of [διά with genitive] His blood.” 


τὴν ἄφεσιν τῶν παραπτωμάτων] Limitation, fora present 
purpose, of the larger idea of redemption. 

As distinguished from the broader ἁμαρτιῶν of Col. i. 14 
(ἁμαρτία being the generic term), παραπτωμάτων must be 
taken, with strict regard to its etymology, to signify “the 
fallings short”—the hitherto failures to realize “the pur- 
pose” for which the nation had been “ blessed.” 

“The redemption,” as limited by this added clause, is 
viewed in its relation to the past. (lor its prospective 
significance, see below, ver. 14 and ch. iv. 30.) 

It is to be noticed that the term “ blood ” as descriptive 
of death (the cup of which began from the day of His 
circumcision to be tasted, and was drained to its dregs on 
the cross) points to death in a purely sacrificial, expiatory, 
aspect ; without prejudice to that other aspect of His death 
as a condition of sympathy with mortals, and of the 
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indefinite increase and communication, or transfer, of His 
life to others (John xii. 24). 

As “in Christ,” the ‘‘blessing” carries with it re- 
demption, not to be known except in Him. As taking 
effect on the past, redemption frees from the consequence 
of antecedent failure, and establishes us in fearless pos- 
session of all gifts of the Spirit, and the unspeakable 
privilege of adoption into the family of God. This verse 
should be compared with John xvi. 12-15. 


κατὰ τὸ πλοῦτος τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ] The reference of 
αὐτοῦ must be carried back over the last αὐτοῦ (= τοῦ 
ἠγαπημένου) to the main subject. The will of the Father 
is unhindered in its execution by any poverty of resource. 
Such is ¢he wealth of is grace, that, as is grandly expressed 
by the xara, His purpose sweeps unbrokenly along its 
ordered course. No obstacles can check it, no failures on 
man’s part can hinder it. He has means at disposal for 
every emergency. 


8. ἧς ἐπερίσσευσενἨ,Ή͵ ᾿Επερίσσευσεν has a transitive sig- 
nificance here, as in 2 Cor, iv. 15; ix. 8; 1 Thess, Π| 12; 
and ἧς is to be accounted for either by attraction or as 
a partitive genitive (cf. ver. 6, ἧς ἐχαρίτωσεν). 

We are given the idea of an “overflow” of grace. As 
if it were more than His heart could contain—more than 
heaven itself could hold. He devised for its excess a fresh 
channel, and streamed it down “in Christ” “toward us” 
(εἰς ἡμᾶς). (Cf. Rom. v. 15, Ἢ χάρις τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ ἡ δωρεὰ 
ἐν χάριτι τῇ τοῦ ἑνὸς ἀνθρώπου ᾿]Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ εἰς τοὺς 
πολλοὺς ἐπερίσσευσεν.) 

The connection of this “overflow” with the mention 
of “ His blood” suggests a reference to Numb. xx. 11 (cf. 
Ps, xxxviii. 15, 16, 20, “ He smote the rock, that the waters 
gushed out, and the streams overflowed”). 


ἐν πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ φρονήσει] The punctuation is doubtful. 
These words may as well be attached to the succeeding 
as to the preceding clause—as well, that is, be understood 
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of the communication of knowledge as of the communi- 
cation of grace. Taken in the latter connection, we have 
an added light on God’s method of dividing amongst us 
His grace (cf. ver. 4). Perfect wisdom and prudence 
dictate the measure to be allotted to each. As connected 
with the succeeding clause we must understand a wise 
and prudent adaptation of revelation to the capacity for 
receiving it—God speaking “by divers portions, and in 
divers manners,” according as we “are able to bear it” 
(Heb. i. 1; John xvi. 12). This is the connection which 
seems to me the more easy and natural. 

Translate: “ Having tn all wisdom and prudence made 
known.” 

A point of completeness in describing the blessing as ‘in 
Christ” seems to have been reached at ver. 7, in the words, 
κατὰ τὸ πλοῦτος τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ ; though, in the throng 
of interwoven sentences, that phrase serves more than to 
complete the foregoing description. It is a point round 
which the mind revolves, to start afresh upon a flight of 
yet higher contemplation. Though not to be severed 
from its connection with what immediately precedes, the 
κατά answers to the καθώς of ver. 4, and marks a fresh 
starting-point as well asa goal. The “blessing” is once 
again reviewed, in the same light as before, marked with 
the same characteristics, subject to the same conditions, 
but mapped upon a larger scale and seen from a more 
commanding standpoint. We have seen it issue from 
the eternity past; we are now to watch it go into the 
eternity to come, its course being traced in the reversed 
direction. From “in Christ” we pass to “in the heaven- 
lies,” and thence to the sphere ‘‘of the Spirit.” 


Having traced (vers. 4-7) the blessing down from the 
height of eternity to the point where it touches the “here” 
and the “now” (N.B. the ἔχομεν of ver. 7), and shows itself 
chiefly in the retrieval of our nature’s “shortcomings” 
(παραπτώματα), we trace it next in upward movement, 
drawing us and all things with it into the eternal “glory” 
(vers. 8-12). 
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The sense would be given with most clearness in 
English by a repetition of κατὰ τὸ π. τῆς X. αὐτοῦ, and 
insertion before it of εὐλόγησεν ἡμᾶς, borrowed and brought 
down from ver. 3, “‘ He blessed us according to the wealth 
of His grace which He made to abound toward us, having 
in all wisdom and prudence made known to us the mystery 
of His will (according to His good pleasure which He 
purposed in Himself with view to a dispensation of the 
fulness of the seasons), to recapitulate all things in Christ.” 

9. γνωρίσας ἡμῖν]! The limitation of “us” must be 
remembered. The O.T. Scriptures had a prospective 
significance, and in His perfect wisdom and prudence God 
confined for a time to a single race the revelation of His 
purpose. 


τὸ μυστήριον]! A technical term by no means answer- 
ing to “mystery” of popular language. Originally used 
to denote certain religious celebrations—especially those 
of Demeter at Eleusis—the term came to signify the tenets 
or doctrines held by the celebrants, and possessed by 
them to the exclusion of the uninitiated. The idea of 
secrecy, imported thus into the term, rapidly became the 
dominant. Though sometimes used loosely, and hardly 
to be distinguished from our “mystery,” the term never 
lost its sacred or religious associations, and was naturally 
adopted by LXX. translators, though it does not occur 
till the Book of Daniel and in a few places of the 
Apocrypha. In Dan. ii. 18, 19, 27-30, 47 and iv. 6, we 
may easily recognize what amount of modification was 
undergone by the word through transplanting. Retaining 
fully its religious associations, the more definite idea of 
God among the Hebrews caused the reference to Aim 
to supersede the original reference to a close ethico- 
religious or politico-religious association of men. This was 
the only change. The initiation required for the posses- 
sion of its implied secret was into communion with God 
instead of a corporation of men. So the word passed 
into N.T., and was used to denote ¢he subject-matter of 
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revelation as distinguished from that of mere natural 
knowledge. To the man in communion with God all 
nature is crammed with suggestions of heaven, its every 
object pointing up beyond itself to Him (cf. Matt. xiii. 11 ; 
Mark iv. 11; Luke viii. 10; and contr. Rom. i. 19-21). 

And God in Christ has special secrets to communicate 
to those admitted to His fellowship—truths to tell of 
which nature has no hint to give, and which therefore lie 
altogether out of reason’s reach; e.g. the destiny of Israel 
(Rom. xi. 25), the transformation of the saints (1 Cor. xv. 
5) theuincamation of «Christ (Col Mie2 21 Duin, ἰἰϊ το)" 
the anti-Christian movement (2 Thess. ii. 7). 

We may take it, then, that whereas a pagan “ mystery” 
involved a secret possessed only by those admitted to a 
certain human fellowship, a Biblical “mystery” denotes 
a secret which asks fellowship with God for possessing it. 


τοῦ θελήματος avtov] There was nothing final in the 
Jewish dispensation. The ancient Scriptures pointed 
steadfastly to an ulterior purpose. The grace conferred 
on them of old differed from that conferred now. Vow 
“we have the redemption through His blood, the retrieval 
of our failures ;” ¢hex we had the advantage of light on 
God’s unfolding purpose (Rom, iii. I, 2). 


κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν ... καιρῶν] A parenthetical clause, 
which breaks somewhat awkwardly the connection of 
θελήματος with the infinitive ἀνακεφαλαιώσασθαι which 
belongs to it, and not to εὐδοκίαν or προέθετο. For the 
conjoined εὐδοκίαν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ of ver. 5 we are 
given a separate expansion of each term. The Hellenistic 
word θέλημα does not signify “will” as faculty, but always 
as a determination or resolution. To θέλημα belonged 
εὐδοκία (ver. 5). So to say, it was a cherished resolve. Full 
description of the θέλημα lies here on either side of the 
parenthetical description of the accompanying εὐδοκία. 
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κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν] Εὐδοκία expresses the sentiment or 
feeling with which the resolve was held. Κατά signifies 
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that the “good pleasure,’ or emotion of complacency, 
went with the resolve along the whole line of its develop- 
ment. 


nv προέθετο] The force of the preposition is not to be 
evaded. Before the realization of the θέλημα the εὐδοκία 
is felt by anticipation. “ Purposed” is, perhaps, the best 
English equivalent, but is not of adequate suggestiveness. 
The verb occurs elsewhere in Rom. i. 13; iii. 25, only. 


ἐν αὐτῷ] The pronoun is reflexive, as in ver. 5. The 
feeling had actual existence “in Himself” prior to the 
realization of its object. 


IO. εἰς οἰκονομίανἨ͵[]; ‘With view to a dispensation.” 
Definition of the goal of the on-look. 


οἰκονομίαν τοῦ πληρώματος TOV καιρῶν] The associations 
of the word “dispensation” are misleading here. “An 
administration,” or “a dispensing,” would better convey 
the sense. 

The former state of things (or dispensation, in its 
popular sense) was preparatory. There was a ploughing 
and a sowing, and a period of waiting. God’s purpose 
ripened through appointed “seasons.” Then came the 
harvest. The full results (πλήρωμα) of the seasons were 
realized. To the realization and administration of these 
the Divine regard was directed with “good pleasure.” 

Pre-Christian history is regarded as divided into 
periods, each of which had its own contribution to make 
towards the end proposed ; and these periods are beautifully 
described under the analogy of the “seasons” of the 
natural year, each with its necessary effect on the harvest 
which crowns the year. 

A review of the O.T. Scriptures shows the earliest 
hope of mankind as centred in a Person, and three 
great Messianic types as remaining at the close of the 
prophetic era—“the Mosaic, the Prophetic, the Apoca- 
lyptic—representing in some degree the three periods of 
inspired teaching.” 
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Or, reviewing the history of the chosen race down to 
the commencement of the Christian era, it is seen how— 


“Times of triumph and sorrow, the government of judges, 
kings, and priests, the open manifestation of Divine power and 
the brilliant display of human courage, the teaching of prophets 
and the teaching of experience, the concentration of Eastern 
meditation and the activity of Western thought, the scepticism 
of learning and the enthusiasm of hope, each form of discipline 
and each phase of speculation, had contributed to bring out into 
clear forms upon one narrow stage the spiritual capacities and 
aspirations of men. Everything was ready for the work of the 
Messiah. . . . The simple announcement of His advent was the 
gospel.’—Westcott, Zutrod. to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 94, 
158. 


Or, reviewing the history of the world at large, the 
convergence of it to a single point is obvious. To the 
spread of the gospel each section of the human race had 
its own proper contributions to make. 


“ Jerusalem gave the Divine message wrought out in a world- 
long history, during which she had gathered in struggles and 
sufferings all the wisdom of the East ; Greece gave the language 
which had gained from the labours of poets, philosophers, and 
orators, a power and plasticity never since equalled ; Rome gave 
the facilities of imperial organization and the dignified protection 
of sovereign law, unknown before that marvellous epoch, which 
in every aspect was indeed the ‘fulness of time.’”—Westcott, 
Bible in the Church, pp. 23, 24. 


The production of this ripeness of opportunity was no 
accident, but the purposed result of God’s working in 
providence and grace. And the opportunity was not lost: 
it was met by “az administration of the fulness of the 
seasons.” Not an element contributed was wasted. 


ἀνακεφαλαιώσασθαι τὰ πάντα ἐν τῷ Χριστῷ] The infinitive 

is dependent on θελήματος. The verb is formed from 

κεφάλαιον, not κεφαλή, and embodies a metaphor from 

arithmetic. The idea is that it was the purpose of God 
D 
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to give in Christ the sw of all detached ztems—to make 
Him the compendium of the entire universe—to show 
in Him the fusion of all elements existing elsewhere in 
scattered, independent existence—some isolated, some 
conflicting, some in more or less perfect combination. 

It is by no means implied that the things of which in 
Christ we see the sum have ceased, or are to cease, from 
separate existence ; for it is the force of the preposition to 
show that there are ¢wo exhibitions of ra πάντα---ἃ diffused 
and a concentrated, a scattered and a combined—one 
in multiplicity and variety, and one in a harmonized 
unity. 

So in Heb. viii. 1 the phrase (still seeking for its fit 
translation), Κεφάλαιον δὲ ἐπὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις, does not 
mean that the summary is to supersede the expanded 
statement, but rather that the summary is to coexist with 
the particular statements—to be “in addition to” them— 
ἐπί with the dative answering to ava in the compound 
verb. 

In Col. iii, 11 it is shown that Christ sums up in 
Himself all national and social, religious and _ political 
differences—that He is a perfect Summary of humanity— 
not a man, but Zax—the Representative of all men—the 
archetypal Man. And here, more broadly, He is described 
as the epitome of the universe at large. 

Every man is in some sort a microcosm—‘ the repre- 
sentative of creation, who gathers up into himself, and 
combines in the most perfect form, the various manifesta- 
tions of life and being, which are seen dispersed tentatively, 
as it were, through other orders.” (For a popular expo- 
sition of this, see Fairbairn’s Zypology, i. 104, seq.) 

As the first creation attained its completeness in man, 
in whom the structure of all lower orders of being is 
repeated, and exhibited collectively, so in the second 
creation, Christ is the concrete Embodiment of it. He is, 
so to say, the Typical Form, not only of the physical 
universe, or of the world of humanity, but as uniting in 
His Person the Godhead and manhood; we see in Him 
comprised τὰ πάντα, τὰ ἐπὶ τοῖς οὐρανοῖς Kal τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς. 
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For the idea of man as a microcosm, cf. George 
Herbert’s poem on AZan— 


‘Man is all symmetry, 
Full of proportions, one limb to another, 
And all to all the world besides : 
Each part may call the farthest, brother : 
For head with foot hath private amity, 
And both with moons and tides. 


“Nothing hath got so far, 
But man hath caught and kept it, as his prey : 
His eyes dismount the highest star: 
He is in little all the sphere. 
Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Find their acquaintance there.” 


ἐν τῷ Χριστῷ] The occurrence of this designation, 
emphasized by the article, is to be noted. Comprehending 
in Himself as Lord τὰ ἐπὶ τοῖς οὐρανοῖς, and as Fesus τὰ ἐπὶ 
τῆς γῆς, the two orders of things are united in Him as 
Sthe@nerist « 


Ta ἐπὶ τοῖς oup. καὶ τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς yiic] Mark the change 
of cases. The genitive with ἐπί carries with it a partitive 
significance. A good illustration of ἐπὶ with each of the 
three possible cases occurs in Acts xxvii. 43, 44, where 
ἐπὶ τῆν γῆν = motion with a view to superposition; ἐπὶ 
σανίσιν = absolute superposition; ἐπί τινων τῶν ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πλοίου = partial superposition—a mere clinging to frag- 
ments being distinguished from the being borne upon 
planks. So here what is absolutely said of “the heavens ” 
is said with an undefined limitation of “the things upon 
the earth.” There are things upon earth which have in 
Christ no counterpart. 


11. ἕν αὐτῷ! The demonstrative inserted for urgent 
emphasis, leading on to the teaching of the designed 
extension to us of that harmonized fulness of being which 
is His not only personally, but officially—not merely as an 
individual, but as our Type or Representative and Model , 
and pointing to the inseparability of connection between 
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the “in Christ” and “in the heavenlies,” as we pass back 
into this later sphere for renewed contemplation of our 
blessing. 


ἐν w καὶ éxAnpwOnuev] Καί points to a wholly new 
conception now to be introduced. Referring back to 
vers. 5, 6, we saw our standing “in the heavenlies” to be 
that of children adopted into the family of God, invested 
by Him so with rights and privileges which call for grate- 
ful acknowledgment (ἔπαινον). But by His adoption of us 
God claimed certain corresponding rights over us. These 
latter rights are now described. 


ἐκληρώθημεν͵) ‘We were made a heritage.” It be- 
came the expectation of God to be given an entire 
possession of us by an act of our own will. This ex- 
pectation rests on moral right. Our acceptance of the 
new relation involved the duty of making God the heir 
of our life—holding all its gifts, powers, faculties, as zx 
trust for Him. 


προορισθέντες] Mark the link with ver. 5 (προορίσας). 
The substitution of the passive for the active is instructive. 
God’s acting upon us has given place to the idea of us as 
acted upon. From the cause we have passed to the effect. 


κατὰ 7pd0cow] To be connected with προέθετο of 
ver. 9. The zxward purpose there described is being 
traced to its outward realization. 


τοῦ τὰ πάντα évepyovvtoc| Besides the compendium 
of the universe given in Christ, the universe itself is made 
a sphere of Divine operation, and so may be described as 
“heavenly.” Ta πάντα here are the same as τὰ πάντα of 
ver. 10. The purpose realized and embodied in a typical 
form is now described as moving on to larger execution— 
τὰ πάντα being worked into conformity with the model 
established. 
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κατὰ τὴν βουλὴν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦῇ Βουλή expresses 
the deliberation which accompanied the decision (θέλημα). 
The mentally defined end of θέλημα is expressed by 
πρόθεσις. The consideration of the means towards attain- 
ing that end is expressed by βουλή. 

The Divine determination (θέλημα) is thus shown to us 
as involving— 

(1) A preconception of the end to be reached (πρόθεσις), 

(2) A deliberate choice of means towards that end 
(βουλή). 

(3) An accompanying feeling (εὐδοκία). 

The end being foreseen, and the means decided upon, 
with the prompting of feeling there is a consequent 
ἐνέργεια. 

On ἐνέργεια, see note ver. 10. 


12. εἰς τὸ εἶναι ἡμᾶς] To be connected with zpoopic- 
θέντες. (Cf. Rom. viii. 29, Ove προέγνω, καὶ προώρισε συμ- 
μύρφους τῆς εἰκόνος τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ, ELC TO εἶναι αὐτὸν 
πρωτότοκον ἐν πολλοῖς aceA pore.) 

For the idea of the subordination of work on the 
universe at large to the spiritual well-being of man, see 
Hab. iii., especially ver. 13; cf. also Ps. xviii. 6-16. 


εἰς exawov| Not “that we should praise,” but “that 
we should be an occasion for praising ”»—that in us should 
be seen and recognized His glory. 

How wide will be the occasion of “praise” by the 
realization of God’s purpose as regards “us” generally, is 
shown in Rom. viii. 19. And though the “us” is to be 
here primarily understood of the Jews, the widest reference 
to redeemed humanity is not thereby excluded, as Rom. 
xi. 25, 26 will show. 


δόξης αὐτοῦ The limitation of ver. 6 is removed. 
Dre 


The manifestation (δόξα) of God’s grace is to issue in a 
manifestation of //77se/f (see 1 John iii. 2). 


τοὺς προηλπικότας] The priority of the Jews to the 
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Gentiles in the matter of the hope which knowledge of 
God’s purpose (ver. 9) awakened, is here expressed ; but 
no present superiority is now asserted to belong to the 
Jews. There are three points to be considered— 

(1) The force of the preposition. 

(2) The meaning of the verb compounded with it. 

(3) The time expressed by the tense. 

As regards (1), the zpo- would be redundant for expres- 
sing the as yet futurity of Christ's Advent. The simple 
verb expresses that (see Rom. viii. 24). The time-refer- 
ence belonging to it above in πρὸ κατα). κόσμου, προορίσας, 
προέθετο, is clearly inadmissible here; for, though the 
object of the hope was of timeless institution, the hope 
itself was held in time. There remains, then, the idea of 
comparison. “We” Jews were the first to hold this 
' hope. 

(2) The simple verb marks the time here described as 
being prior to the Advent of Christ. 

(3) The tense expresses a past action still going on 
in the present. The hope held by the Jews before the 
Gentiles was retained by them still; but it is no longer 
confined to one people, for the knowledge upon which it 
is based, as is next declared, has been given forth now 
to the world, and has already been widely accepted. 


ἐν τῷ Χριστῷ] This title of Christ marks Him as the 
Object of all Jewish expectation—the Fulfilment of every 
God-given promise, and the ultimate Goal of their history. 
Fitly with these words is the record concluded of the 
dealings of God so far as they relate to the Jews. 

It has already been shown that the entire universe is 
involved in the purpose which God aimed at and fulfilled 
in Christ. And humanity is involved in it. The expectation 
was “in all wisdom and prudence” confined to one race, 
but the realization of it now is for all. The Jews can say 
if God has met their expectations, and in their name 
St. Paul emphatically speaks of “the Christ.” None other 
is to be expected. “The” very “Christ” is now pro- 
claimed, and the Gentiles are told of their portion in Him, 
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13,14. The Gentiles’ part in the blessing asserted and 
described. 


13. ἐν ᾧ καὶ ὑμεῖς] The sentence is broken, and is not 
to be completed by borrowing a verb from the preceding 
verses. The Gentiles had already realized their part “in 
the whole blessing of the Spirit,” for they had already 
been “sealed” by the Spirit. Their confession of Jesus 
as Lord proved the blessing in the heavenlies to belong 
to them. But they were still ignorant of what was 
involved for them by admission to the blessing as “in 
Christ.” In His promises given of old, God had exceeded 
men’s requirements, more than covered all their needs, and 
awakened far higher expectations than could have possibly 
owed their suggestion to nature. “The Christ” was God’s 
fulfilment of those promises. To understand the fulness 
of the blessing now imparted to them, it was needful for 
the Gentiles to see it “in Him,” transcending so their 
utmost thought, and overpassing all imagination. It was 
the privilege of the Jews to know, before Christ came, the 
promises. The Gentiles, left till now in ignorance, much 
as they might hope from the Lord who created them, and 
had graciously assumed their humanity, would lose much 
by not knowing the Lord Jesus as Christ. In Christ their 
blessing was of wider range than their as yet faith enabled 
them perceiving. The Jews had prior knowledge of the 
promises, but the realization of them now was for all men. 
Through the urgency of emphasizing this, the structure of 
the sentence is broken, and gains in force what it loses in 
symmetry, by the intrusion of a second ἐν ᾧ. 


ἀκούσαντες TOV λόγον τῆς ἀληθείας] The knowledge, 
confined hitherto to the Jews, had already been in part 
communicated to the Gentiles, and to this knowledge they 
were indebted for what they had already been able to 
realize of “the blessing.” 


τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τῆς σωτηρίας ὑμῶν] They had met with 
no ground for supposing that the range of the blessing was 
limited. 
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“The word of the promise” had been confined to the 
Jews, but “the word of the truth” (i.e. of the realization of 
the promise: see note on ch. iv. 21) had been published 
abroad, and proved a gospel to the Gentiles, who could tell 
of the “gladness” and “salvation” thus brought to them. 


ἐν ᾧ, καὶ πιστεύσαντες] Observe the force of ἐν ᾧ, both 
here and at the verse’s commencement. Their present 
knowledge and their present faith zzvolved really some 
knowledge of Christ, and faith in Him. The word which 
they had heard, by hearing which their faith had been 
awakened, is that which shows the Lord Jesus as Christ. 
Ἔν @ is not to be taken with πιστεύσαντες as defining the 
object of faith. The aim is to show that “the blessing” 
vouchsafed to them was larger and fuller than as yet they 
had perceived. Every promise made by God has been 
fulfilled in Christ, who is the absolute Goal of the O.T. 
Scriptures. Part of the promise had already been realized 
by the Gentiles: what should hinder their appropriation 
of the whole of it? Had there hint been discovered of a 
limit as regards them ? 


ἐσφραγίσθητε] “ Ye were sealed”—marked by God as 
His own. By this term is conveyed to the Gentiles the 
assurance of their present full participation in the blessings 
of “the adoption.” They, too, are now marked and 
publicly owned as God’s children (cf. Acts x. 45; xv. 8, 9). 

The purpose of the sealing is (1) to mark possession 
(Rom. iv. 16) ; (2) to prove possession— 

(@) To self (Rom. vii, τὸ. 2 Cor xin. 5; Col. 1,27). 

(6) To the world (Gal. i. 16). 

Beware of the misleading suggestion of the rendering, 
“ After that ye believed ye were sealed.” 

As in all such expressions as ἀποκριθεὶς εἶπεν, when the 
saying is the answer (= “He said in answer”), or ἰδὼν 
ἐθαύμασεν ὅτι(Ξ- “ He saw with wonder that,” Luke xi. 38 ; 
cf. Acts ii. 23; v. 30), the action expressed in the participle 
synchronizes with that of the finite verb. So that hearing 
and dcleving are given as the concomitants of the sealing, 
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and not as the antecedent conditions. Hearing, believing, 
and sealing are factors of a compound result. Remove 
either factor, and the product vanishes. (See Acts xix. 2, 
where the incompleteness of the element of hearing brought 
failure of the proper result.) 

Circumcision, which was given as the seal of Abraham’s 
faith, was not a zecessary concomitant of it (Rom. iv. 9-12). 
The sealing now described is essential, and invariably 
accompanies true Christian faith. 


τῷ Πνεύματι τῆς ἐπαγγελίας] A double meaning here 
conveyed. There had been a promise of the Spirit, and 
there is a promise contained in the Spirit. 

Both meanings are to be recognized. The first fits the 
context preceding ; the second is definitely expressed in 
the next verse. 

As given according to promise (cf. Joel ii. 24; Luke 
xxiv. 49; Acts i. 4), He was proof to the Gentiles of 
their present interest in Christ. A prophecy which con- 
cerned them had found in this gift fulfilment. The gift of 
the Spirit (cf. ver. 3) was not only for the Jews, but had 
been promised to the Gentiles, and was now conferred 
upon them. And there was a promise conveyed by the 
Spirit. They had as yet but the “earnest.” They knew 
Him as yet but as the //o/y Spirit, and had not expe- 
rienced His ¢//umination (cf. ver. 17). 


τῷ “Ayiw| Mark the emphatic position. Unmistak- 
able woral effects had been produced upon them. But the 
scope of the Spirit’s work is wider. He is more than I. 
τὸ “Aywv. He can enlighten the mind, And on their 
realization of Him as Il. σοφίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεως depends 
their realization of the blessing as “in Christ” (cf. John 
Xvi, 13-15). Hence the prayer which follows. 


14. 6 ἐστιν appapwv| A link with the Corinthian 
teaching (cf. 2 Cor. i. 22; v. 5), where alone the word 
occurs in N.T. In O.T. it occurs in Gen. xxxviii. 17, 18, 
20—a passage commonly referred to for illustration of the 
difference between an “carnest ” and a “pledge.” 
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No such difference, of course, exists, except as between 
the English words ; and the arguments are worthless that 
appaBwv implies the thing finally regarded to be of the 
same kind as itself. 

The ‘something more” of which it is the guarantee 
may quite well be something altogether different—Judah’s 
signet, bracelet, and staff being Tamar’s ἀῤῥαβών of “a 
kid from the flock.” 


τῆς κληρονομίας ἡμῶν] Ὑμῶν might have seemed more 
natural. But the argument is better advanced by ἡμῶν. 
The hope of the Gentiles is identical with that of the Jews. 
They had received an “ earnest” of the very same inheri- 
tance. No less for the Gentiles than the Jews, the blessing 
“in the whole gift of the Spirit” was also “in the heaven- 
es - (cla. Peti174), 

The genitive ἡμῶν may be taken as possessive, or as of 
definition. The ambiguity would appear to be intentional, 
carrying reference to the mutual rights involved in the 
adoption (cf. Deut. xxxii. 9 with Ps. xv. 5). 

Another possible meaning of ἡμῶν, regarded as a geni- 
tive of definition, would be to take the Genézles as having 
the Yews for their inheritance—translating, “Which is an 
earnest of your inheritance of us.” 

For the Gentile inheritance in the Jews, cf. Gen. ix. 27 ; 
ΧΗ 3; Jer. xii. 16; Ezek. xvi. passim (especially vers. 51, 
54). Ezek. xxxvi. 12 is the converse of Isa. liv. 3, just as 
Deut. xxx. ©. is the convetse of Ps. xv..5:< 1 sce πὸ 
reason for rejecting any of the possible meanings ; that the 
inheritance spoken of is— 

(1) The Lord’s inheritance in His people—He taking 
now possession of them in part by His Spirit, in token of 
perfect possession hereafter. 

(2) The believer’s inheritance in the Lord. 

(3) The Gentile inheritance in the Jew. 


εἰς ἀπολύτρωσιν͵]: An extension of the idea of ver. 7. 
Redemption has a prospective significance not recognized 
there, but here emphasized (cf. ch. iv. 30). 
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Εἰς, by introducing the idea of the end aimed at, defines 
the goal of hope. God has in view the redemption, the 
full recovery, of the περιποίησις, and when that is effected 
what now is partial shall be made complete; and for the 
present “earnest of the inheritance” there shall be its full 
possession. 


τῆς περιποιήσεως) Just as “acquisition” stands in 
English both for the thing acquired and the act of acquir- 
ing it, so it seems to some possible that περιποίησις should 
hold a passive as well as active significance. This is a 
supposition of despair. Against it is to be set the inva- 
riably active signification belonging to the word else- 
where (cha ihess. v9, 2 Dhess i. (46 1 ΘΙ. τς 307, 1 Pet. 
ii.9). In O.T. it occurs twice—2 Chron. xiv. 13; Mal. 
ili, 17—also with active sense. A comparison of 1 Pet. ii. 
9 with Ps. xliii. 21 would seem to give λαὺς εἰς περιποίησιν 
as equivalent to λαόν μου ὃν περιεποιησάμην ; but allowance 
must be made for the anticipative language of prophecy 
which the apostle has designedly modified. 

The unwarranted passive significance may be avoided 
by taking της 7. as written for ὧν περιποιεῖ, “with a view 
to redemption of that which he is acquiring.” 

The progressive work of acquisition (περιποίησις) seems 
to answer to the work described in ver. 11—7.2. God’s 
moulding τὰ πάντα into conformity with the type presented 
in Christ. 


εἰς ἔπαινον τῆς 6. αὐτοῦῇ Repeated from ver, 12, to 
show that God has one and the same end in view as 
regards both Jews and Gentiles. The readjustment, or 
right ordering of the universe, is in each case recognized 
as a needful antecedent to “the praise (recognition and 
acknowledgment) of His glory.” 

Praise will not be withheld when God’s work is seen in 
its completeness. 


15. διὰ τοῦτο] The reference of τοῦτο is to the whole 
of the preceding sentence concerning the Gentiles. They 
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had heard the word, their faith had been awakened by it, 
and they had been sealed by the Holy Spirit—ze. their 
life and conduct had been so manifestly changed, that the 
reality of conversion was beyond suspicion; but they had 
not reached a final stage, and on the grounds of what they 
actually were, and of what there still was need of their 
becoming, thanksgiving was justified, and prayer was made 
a duty. 


κἀγώ] It is very needless to take καὶ as signifying 
“and others with me.” Neither does it seem wholly 
satisfactory to take it as simply marking the transition 
from one person to another, as in ver. 13 (kat ὑμεῖς). It 
rather seems to have an intensive significance, “even I.” 

He might have been content to call ¢hem to thanks- 
giving and prayer. But so grand was the occasion, so 
signal the development already of God’s purpose, so rich 
the promise of its yet larger unfolding, that “even I” am 
compelled to its thankful and prayerful acknowledgment. 

A Jew too, strong in his national prejudice and well- 
known pride of race, might have been expected to resent 
this admission of Gentiles to God’s favour, but so far was 
it otherwise with them, as Christians, that “even I,” a 
representative Jew, a Pharisee by birth and training, am 
filled with thankfulness, and, for grudging at your privi- 
leges, pray for their increase. 

For the strength of the prejudice so emphatically dis- 
owned by the κἀγώ, see Acts xi. 2, 3. Mark, too, the frank 
recognition—wonderful in a Jew—of the sealing by the 
Holy Ghost as superseding that by circumcision (cf. Acts 
xv. 7-9). They need not doubt the sufficiency of their 
sealing, for “even I,” a Jewish Christian and apostle, am 
satisfied. 


ἀκούσας) It is strange to notice in the comments on 
this word, with its seeming disclaimer of a personal 
acquaintance, the absence of all allowance for the changes 
which must have occurred in the Christian community 
‘since St. Paul had been at Ephesus. Had there been no 
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deaths, no removals, no fresh conversions, in these four or 
five years? It needs but the most ordinary allowance for 
the changes wrought by time in a more stationary com- 
munity than at Ephesus to save ἀκούσας from the violence 
to which it has, from various motives, been subjected. 


τὴν καθ᾽ ὑμάς πίστιν] Not equivalent to τὴν ὑμετέραν 
πίστιν. Kara here, as elsewhere in the Epistle, stands 
simply for “according to.” “ The faith according to you” 
=“the faith as you have apprehended it,’ and may be 
compared with all such expressions as εὐαγγέλιον κατὰ 
Mar@atov. It is implied that their faith was not absolutely 
perfect. “The faith” is spoken of re/atzvely. 


ἐν τῷ Κα ΤΠ This marks the defect in their faith. True 
so far as it went, the lacking element is marked by the 
omission of Χριστῷ. 


ἐν τῷ K. 1. καὶ τὴν εἰς πάντας τοὺς ἁγίους] Concerning 
the omitted τὴν ἀγάπην, it is an uncalled-for remark (Eadie) 
that “without them no sense could be made of the verse.” 
The sense is really heightened by omitting them, and the 
prayer which follows deepened in intensity. 

Observe that the faith which is ἐν τῷ K. I. is only εἰς 
τοὺς aylovc—“in the Lord Jesus,” but “unto (or ‘towards’ 
thersaints (cf, Philem, 5); 

“Faith in the Lord Jesus” is but another way of ex- 
pressing “acceptance of the Incarnation ;” and it cannot 
but mightily affect the conduct and bearing of men towards 
each other to be fully assured that their common human 
nature has had such honour put upon it as to have been 
actually assumed by the Lord. Whether or no there be 
dignity inherent in it, no believer in the Lord Jesus can 
ever now think meanly of it—his “faith” would be dis- 
proved by doing so—for glory has now been conferred 
upon it. 


εἰς πάντας Tove ἁγίους] “Unto all the saints ”—not the 
more conspicuous only, or the more attractive. On a// 
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the Lord has set His seal. And that faith may be quick- 
eyed to discern the seal, St. Paul now prays. The prayer 
itself will make his meaning clearer (cf. Matt. xxv. 34-46 
and 1 John iv. 20—v. i.; also Acts xi. 23, 24, where the 
discernment by Barnabas, and his joyful recognition of 
“the grace of God,” is accounted for by his being “a good 
man, and full of the Holy Ghost and of faith”’). 


16. ov παύομαι εὐχαριστῶν] This construction with the 
participle is stronger than with the infinitive, as the idea 
of unceasing continuity of action is stronger than that of 
unceasing action. 


εὐχαριστῶν ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν] In Col. 1. 9 the parallel words 
are transposed—ov παυόμεθα ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν προσευχόμενοι--- 
which points to intention in giving the emphatic position 
here, not to the thanksgiving itself, but to the fact of its 
being “for you.” (See note on κἀγώ in preceding verse.) 


μνείαν ποιούμενος] For the object of this “recollection ” 
or mention, we may refer back to ὑμῶν, or the τοῦτο of 
ver. 15, or forward to the enumeration of specific petitions. 
The analogy of passages makes the reference almost 
certain to ὑμῶν (cf. Rom. i. Ὁ; 1 Thess. i. 2; Philem. 4). 


ἐπὶ τῶν προσευχῶν μου] The temporal reference of ἐπὶ 
with the genitive never wholly overlies the local. When- 
ever and wherever praying, he failed not to remember 
them. Mod, like the ὑμῶν, is emphatic. 


17. ἵνα! The idea of purpose which belongs to ἵνα in 
classical writers is not to be pressed in Hellenistic Greek. 
The tendency of language from synthesis to analysis will 
explain the resolution of the infinitive, which would be 
the classical construction, into a conjunction with the finite 
verb. The conjunction also fails to retain its original 
strength. It is a great mistake not to make allowance 
for large verbal deterioration in Hellenistic Greek as com- 
pared with classical Attic. 
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Dr. Ellicott as little allows for the decline of the middle 
voice (e.g. in his note on ἐξελέξατο, ver. 4) as he here allows 
for the loss on the original force of ἵνα. 

In N.T. ἵνα after verbs of entreaty expresses no more 
than the infinitive in classical Greek. 


ὁ Θεὸς τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ] Differs from 
the designation of ver. 4 by the omission of καὶ πατήρ after 
ὁ Θεός. 


ὁ πατὴρ τῆς δόξης] For note on δόξης, see ver. 6. “ The 
Father of the glory” expresses that revelation of God in 
a paternal relation to us which is made in the gospel. 
“The glory” stands for the fulness of the Christian 
revelation, and God is called “the Father of the glory” 
because it was the declared fulfilment of the purpose of 
Christ’s Advent to make men know the Father. Each 
stage in the history of O.T. had been distinguished by 
a characteristic name of God. Known to the patriarchs 
as El-Shaddai, He was known later by Israel, in relation 
first to themselves, as Jehovah ; and then later, in relation 
to the world at large, as Jehovah Sabaoth. These imper- 
fect preparatory revelations of God have given place now 
to one that is final and complete—one that may emphati- 
cally be described as “the glory” (cf. 1 Tim. i. 11, where 
the gospel is described as τὸ εὐαγγέλιον τῆς δόξης τοῦ 
μακαρίου Θεοῦ). 

Τῆς δόξης is a possessive genitive. Belonging to, 
characteristic of, this last, perfect revelation is the con- 
ception of God as “Father.” “The ideas of power, of 
majesty, of leadership, of unutterable awe, which had been 
before connected with Deity, are in that merged in the 
idea of tender personal relationship” (Dr. Westcott). 
The El-Shaddai of the patriarchal dispensation, the 
Jehovah of the Mosaic, the Jehovah Sabaoth of the 
prophetical is the “ Father” of the Christian. 

Observe the large doctrinal advance made by resolving 
the ὁ Θεὺς καὶ πατὴρ τοῦ K. ἡμῶν 1. X. of ver. 4 into ὁ Θεὸς 

. ὁ πατὴρ τῆς δόξης. This expanded description marks 
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the extension of the paternal relationship, and brings us 
back from the momentarily restricted view of ver. 3 to 
that wide description of the paternity given in ver. 2. 

The successive modifications of that first comprehensive 
formula of description are most instructive. The whole 
object of the Epistle is to present and induce the accept- 
ance of that full conception of God which is nakedly 
enunciated in ver. 2, and is to be regarded there as a 
preliminary statement of the conclusion designed to be 
reached. It is easier to follow the drift of an argument 
when the end towards which it is directed is known from 
the beginning, and kept throughout in sight. 

The Ephesians had not attained to that full conception 
of God expressed in ver. 2, and could not fail of arrested 
attention on hearing God described with quiet confidence 
as “the Father of us and of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This, so to say, is the statement of the problem to be 
solved. The first step in the argument is to show that the 
Supreme Being stands in an eternal and essential relation, 
as God and Father, to One who stands admittedly in a 
certain defined relation to us. Essential paternity involves 
essential sonship. And the Son who, on the one side, is 
related to the Father, is, on the other, related to us, as is 
admitted by the confession of Him as “our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Involved in this confession of Him is that of 
a lastingly effectuated union or conjunction of Godhead 
and manhood in His Person. 

It is carefully shown (vers. 3-14) that this conjunction 
was effected not only with the Father’s approval, but also 
by the express operation of His will, and in execution of 
a “purpose” declared beforehand. 

This being so, it is not to be thought that the relations 
between the Divine Father and the Eternal Son have been 
in any way affected by the Son’s assumption of our 
humanity. No breach has been made in the Divine 
nature, no antagonism caused between the Persons of 
the Godhead. The Son acknowledges the Godhead of the 
Father, and the Father has withdrawn nothing from the 
acknowledgment of the Son, but, in full acceptance still 
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of His Person, and with entire approval of His work, 
sustains the relations which have been from eternity, 
rejects Him not for His assumed humanity, but for His 
sake accepts the humanity, and is finally declared as “the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “the Father of the 


glory.” 


oy] The apparent anakoluthon here is not real. The 
verb is dependent, not upon μνείαν ποιούμενος, but upon 
ἐπὶ τῶν προσευχῶν μου---ἃὶ phrase which covers far more 
than a present particular occasion, and is rightly followed 
by the optative ; for, though not exclusive of the present, 
the reference is far stronger to the past. 

To connect yy with ποιούμενος would compel us to 
account for the optative as expressing remoteness and 
uncertainty of result. This is not to be tolerated. 

According to Liddell and Scott, cwn is subjunctive ; 
but see Ellicott’s note and references. 


Πνεῦμα σοφίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεως] A strong intimation 
that the work of the Spirit is of wider scope than they as 
yet had apprehended it to be. Sealed as they had been 
with the “oly Spirit (II. τῷ “Ayiw, ver. 13), they knew 
Him as the Source of a better morality. They had need 
now to know Him as the Fountain of a better intelligence. 
The Spirit’s work on the mind is as real as His work on 
the heart. 

It is noteworthy that in Isa. xi. 2, 3—that clas- 
sical passage on the Third Person of the Trinity—the 
intellectuals eclenient, 15 fai in excess. of the: moral: 
And for His leading feature it is given that He is II. 


σοφ ίας. 


σοφίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεως] This twofold description 
corresponds to the twofold character of the “sealing” in 
ver. 14, viz. an old promise fulfilled and a new promise 
given (see note on τῆς ἐπαγγελίας). 
It corresponds also with the twofold faz¢/ of ver. 15, 
Ἔν τῷ Κυρίῳ ᾿Ιησοῦ καὶ τὴν εἰς πάντας τοὺς ἁγίους. 
Ε 
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And it corresponds to the distinction (of ver. 1) between 
them as ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ and as ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ. 

The promise fulfilled may through increased σοφία be 
turned to even better account, and through ἀποκάλυψις 
the promise given be increasingly realized. 

The twofold faith of ver. 15 is on each side capable of 
increase. To be won through the Spirit is an even better 
“knowledge of Him,” both as manifested in the saints and 
as revealed in the Word. 

As, too, there is need of increased “ wisdom ” in fulfilling 
their zatura/l relations, so on the spiritual side of this life 
there is need of clearer vision. They have not explored 
exhaustively “the unsearchable riches,” but may have 
still further “revelation” of them. 


σοφίας καὶ ἀποκαλύψεως ἐν ἐπιγνώσει αὐτοῦ] In Col. i. 9 
the corresponding terms are transposed —the prayer 
being, “Iva πληρωθῆτε τὴν ἐπίγνωσιν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ ἐν 
πάσῃ σοφίᾳ καὶ συνέσει πνευματικῇ. The reason of the trans- 
position lies in the altered object of knowledge. “Know- 
ledge of Him” cannot, of course, be included in any 
sphere, or held in by any limitations ; but it needs to have 
included in it that which shall save it from degenerating 
into a dreamy contemplation, or an uncontrolled wildness 
of speculation. Hence the prayer is here that “know- 
ledge of Him” may be made inclusive of that which shall 
compel it at once to be practical and soberly progressive. 
“Knowledge of His will)’ on the other hand, is, of 
necessity, held in and conditioned by sagacity and spiritual 
intelligence (see John vii. 17). 

The idea conveyed is that the right “acquisition of 
knowledge ” (ἐπίγνωσις) must include σοφία and ἀποκάλυψις. 

To attempt, with Bishop Lightfoot, to determine the 
significance of σοφία, and to distinguish it from σύνεσις and 
φρόνησις, by reference to Aristotelian and Stoic usage, 
seems to me a more than precarious method. His note 
on Col. i. 9 assumes both the fixity of terminology in 
the Greek schools and a transfer without change to the 
Asiatic. It would be hard to maintain these assumptions ; 
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harder still to identify theological with philosophical usage, 
in the teeth of St. Paul’s own indignant repudiation of the 
latter, and earnest pains to distinguish it from the former 
when writing to the Corinthians (see I Cor. i-ii, passzm, 
and 2 Cor. i. 12; cf. Jas. iii. 15-17). 

So far is copia in N.T. from denoting mere mental 
excellence, that it is differenced expressly from the “ intel- 
lectual virtue” of secular philosophy (σοφία ἀνθρωπίνη or 
Tov αἰῶνος τούτου) by its directness of relation to practice 
(see Jas. ili. 13, 17; Οἱ: also Col. iv. 5—a test passage for 
Dr. Lightfoot’s notes on Col. i. 9). 

The “wisdom” of our common speech answers fully to 
the σοφία of N.T. writers, but is by no means equivalent 
to that of philosophy—to which, indeed, it is almost 
directly opposed. 

Σοφία in N.T. carries reference invariably to practical 
difficulties, and denotes practical skill in encountering 
them. This even when predicated of God (cf. Rom. xi. 33). 

The σοφία of philosophy is an end in itself; but in 
N.T. a means towards an end. The former is an acqui- 
sition of the pure reason; the latter, of the practical 
reason. 

Σοφία is distinguished from ἀποκάλυψις as truth naturally 
acquired is distinguished from that supernaturally imparted. 
(Cf. Matt. x. 26 and Luke xii. 2, where azoxaAviic is 
distinguished from γνῶσις by the difference between that 
which is κεκαλυμμένον (“withheld from sight”) and that 
which is κρυπτόν (simply not in sight, not discovered).) 

For fuller knowledge (ἐπίγνωσις) of God, ἀποκάλυψις 
must be added to oopia—a Divine enlightenment to 
human diligence in searching and care in retaining and 
applying. 

There is a γνῶσις Θεοῦ possible through σοφία alone (cf. 
Rom. i. 19 and 1 Cor. i. 21), Open to the natural reason 
to discover is ij τε ἀΐδιος αὐτοῦ δύναμις Kai θείοτης. But 
this γνῶσις is both in itself imperfect, and, as standing 
alone, has never retained possession of men’s minds or 
influenced their lives. A higher knowledge of God is now 
possible—a knowledge of far more than His sheer power 
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and bewildering Divinity ; and to attain it we must add 
revealed religion to natural. 

Beware of limiting the sphere of ἀποκάλυψις to the 
Scriptures. God has made a revelation of Himself in 
humanity as well as in the written Word. Πίστις εἰς πάντας 
τοὺς ἁγίους demands zzsight to discern the first and faintest 
signs of God’s “renewed image”? (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3 ; xiii. 


5.5; Gaal. 1 1G). 


ἐν ἐπιγνώσει αὐτοῦ] 1.6. τοῦ πατρός. With regard to 
ἐπίγνωσις, I venture to dissent from Dr. Lightfoot’s render- 
ing of it as “advanced perfect knowledge” (Phil. i. 9; cf. 
also his note on Col. i. 9); and from the conclusion which 
he draws from the two passages (Rom. i. 21, 28; 1 Cor. 
xiii, 12), where St. Paul contrasts γινώσκειν, γνῶσις with 
ἐπιγινώσκειν, ἐπίγνωσις, that the difference signified is as 
that between the partial and the complete. 

It seems rather the force of the preposition to express 
advancing, than advanced, knowledge, together with an 
idea of clearness, truth, reality. 

(1) The idea of zucrease conveyed by the preposition 
will explain why ἐπίγνωσις is never used of God in N.T.; 
for, as Eadie observes, it could not be used of God with 
propriety, since His knowledge “admits of no improvement 
either in accuracy or extent.” In 1 Cor. xiii. 12 I hold, as 
against Dr. Lightfoot, that St. Paul is contrasting know- 
ledge that is wecessarily limited in the present, with the 
unhindered advance which it will be possible to make in 
the future, when every obstacle will be removed, and every 
limiting condition withdrawn. 

(2) The intensive force of the preposition brings in the 
idea of clearness, exactness; so that, as is accurately 
observed by Delitzsch (fedredr., p. 439), we may speak of 
a false γνῶσις, but not of a false ἐπίγνωσις. Due also to 
the preposition is the evident idea of the moral effect of 
this “knowledge” on its possessor—the influencing hold 
of the truth upon his life (cf. 2 Pet. ii. 20). 

A reason for the evident stress laid by St. Paul upon 
ἐπίγνωσις in his later Epistles, and for its being an element 
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in the opening prayer of each of the four Epistles of the 
Roman captivity, is found by Dr. Lightfoot, partly in 
St. Paul’s personal circumstances, and partly in the require- 
ments of the Church. “His enforced retirement and 
comparative leisure” would naturally lead him to the 
more contemplative aspects of the gospel, “while at the 
same time, the fresh dangers threatening the truth from 
the side of mystic speculation required to be confronted 
by an exposition of the gospel from a corresponding point 
of view.” 

Not to be lost sight of, in this latter connection, is the 
technical meaning which was rapidly growing round 
γνῶσις. Against the pretentious γνῶσις of heretical 
teachers, St. Paul matched the Christian ἐπίγνωσις, with 
its idea of imperfection inherent in that of its continuous 
growth, and indefinite, infinite possibilities of increase. 

Against the idea of an absolute γνῶσις, St. Paul 
matched that of ἐπίγνωσις, in much the same way as it 
was done by Socrates when he matched his humble claim 
to be φιλύσοφος against the arrogance of those claiming 
to be σοφοί, and styling themselves σοφισταί (cf. Plato, 
Phedrus, p. 278, Τὸ piv σοφόν, ὦ Φαῖδρε, καλεῖν ἔμοιγε 
μέγα εἶναι δοκεῖ καὶ θεῷ μόνῳ πρέπειν τὸ δὲ ἢ φιλόσοφον ἢ 
τοιοῦτόν τι μᾶλλον τε ἂν αὐτῷ ἁρμόττοι καὶ ἐμμελεστέρως ἔχοι). 


18. πεφωτισμένους τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς τῆς καρδίας ὑμῶν] 
A clause in apposition to preceding —the accusative 
governed by δῴμ. It is a needless complication to regard 
the accusative as absolute; and Dr. Ellicott’s intricate 
explanation of “the lax participial construction "—epwris- 
μένους being referred to ὑμῖν, and τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς explained 
as accusative of limiting reference, asks for a larger diffi- 
culty to justify the excess of its ingenuity. 

The position of the article marks πεφωτ. as a predicate. 

Render: “eyes of your heart which have been enlight- 
ened ;” or, less clumsily, “eyes which have been enlightened 
—the eyes, 1 mean, of your heart.” 

This appositional clause throws light upon the need of 
σοφία to be followed by ἀποκάλυψις. As the “eart was 
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darkened in judgment (ἐσκοτίσθη ἡ ἀσύνετος αὐτὼν καρδία, 
Kom. i. 21), so now it is prayed that the heart may be 
enlightened—and that not only by light being poured 
upon it, but by light willingly received into it, and intelli- 
gently used. Such would seem to be the significance of 
“ the eyes of your heart.” 

The addition of τῆς καρδίας ὑμῶν, which seems due to 
an after-thought, explains the prayer for Πνεῦμα σοφίας καὶ 
ἀποκαλύψεως, and not simply for σοφίαν καὶ ἀποκάλυψιν. It 
is an inward and moral effect which is desired, and not a 
mere intellectual enlightenment. For this latter the Word 
alone would suffice (cf. Ps, xviii. 9, Τὰ δικαιώματα Κυρίον 
εὐθέα εὐφραίνοντα καρδίαν, ἡ ἐντολὴ Κυρίου τηλαυγὴς φωτί- 
ζουσα ὀφθαλμούς). But to the Word given of old God has 
added now the gift of “the Spirit of the promise,’ to the 
increase of the moral efficiency of the Word. 


εἰς τὸ εἰδέναι ὑμᾶς] “To the end that ye may know.” 
Εἰς expresses the end for which the gift is desired. 

The object of this knowledge is described in three 
parallel clauses. It is knowledge— 

(1) Of the glorious destiny of the saints. 

(2) Of their present priceless worth. 

(3) Of the amazing possibilities of their progress. 

Spread before “ the enlightened eyes of their heart” is 
a field of prospective, introspective, retrospective vision. 


(1) The prospect. 


τίς ἐστιν ἡ ἐλπὶς τῆς κλήσεως αὐτοῦ] Hope is needed to 
invigorate “faith toward all the saints” (see on ver. 15). 
Many a “saint” would be despaired of if his present were 
his final state. But if the “call” has taken any effect, if 
there has been any movement in response to it, it needs to 
be remembered that the call is “upward” (cf. Phil. iii. 14, 
τὴς ἄνω κλήσεως), “holy ” (cf. 2 Tim. i. 9), “heavenly” (ct. 
Heb. iii. 1), and that the goal is not yet reached. For 
right regard the eye needs to be pointed forward, that the 
present may be seen in the light of the future of glory. 
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tic ὃ πλοῦτος τῆς δόξης τῆς κληρουσμίας αὐτοῦ ἐν τοῖς 
ἁγίοις] Poor and mean as human nature may appear to 
one who looks at it with the eyes of scornful pessimism, it 
needs but to be regarded with opened eyes of the heart for 
a “wealth of glory” to be discerned in it. That cannot 
be really mean which Christ assumed for His personal 
investiture, and of which He claims from others the whole 
dowry of its affections and powers to be yielded for Him 
to possess and control them. However spoiled it may be, 
and degraded, there is an inherent worth and dignity in 
human nature which scorn tends to obscure and obliterate, 
but which is capable of being elicited by those who, in 
spite of bad appearance, refuse to give up their belief in its 
latent possibilities of goodness. In spite of the doctrine 
of human corruption, cynicism is not a Christian virtue. 


“The Scripture precept makes no exception when it says, 
Ffonour all men, It counsels not unreality, complaisance, or 
flattery. It says not, ‘There is in all men something to admire, 
something to compliment, something of which to say, 72 is good, 
it ts beautiful, let it alone’ But it says this, ‘There is no living 
thing—made to live, kept in life, by the Self-existent and All-wise 
—to which any other living thing shall be justified, shall be even 
true, in saying contemptible or in saying fool’ In each living 
man there is something to honour, were it but the fact that he 
hath his life from God. In each there is something to respect, 
could we but find it ; something to hope for, could we but discern 
it; something to work from, could we but get atvik .~ . The 
image of God, discoloured, defaced, sin-stained, sin-corroded, is 
there still, beneath all—beneath the wickedness, the cunning, the 
falsehood, and filthiness, of a whole life of sinning; and it is the 
secret, it is the power also, of the God-taught, instead of scorning, 
instead of saying to this lost brother, ‘ Zou fool, to find out that 
image, and to make it find out itself.’—Dean Vaughan. 


ἐν τοῖς ἁγίοις] “In the saints,” not “among the saints.” 
It is their inward worth which the eye of faith, with God- 
given power of insight, will discover. The “saints” being 
they who have yielded to the “calling,” and surrendered 
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themselves to God, by the fact of their acceptance by Him 
disdain is made more than impossible. A contemptuous 
estimate of them is a slight upon Him who has received 
them. If the Incarnation is a shield to humanity at large 
against reproach, who shall dare to think meanly of those 
who have been “chosen” and effectually “called” by God, 
whose hearts have surrendered to God, and whose souls 
are in His keeping? 

The cynical remark has won large acceptance, that 
there is that in us which would make our best friend hate 
us, if he knew it. But it would be more true, and would 
make earth a more heavenly place, to say there is that in 
us, which would make our worst enemy respect us, if he 
could discern it. In the vilest are to be seen strivings of 
good impulse, and occasional glimpses of nobility— 


‘* And these dumb motions of imperfect life 
Are oracles of vital Deity.” 


There is large moral teaching in the transition of 
znvidia from its primary meaning of zusight to that now 
conveyed by envy (see the text and margin of Ps. v. 8; 
XXvii. II—a most suggestive variation). 


(3) Zhe retrospect (vers. 19-22). 


19. καὶ τί τὸ ὑπερ[βάλλον μέγεθος τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ εἰς, 
κιτιλ] Latent as their worth may be, and undeveloped 
their capacities of goodness, a reference to Christ, the 
Type to which they are to be conformed, will teach the 
measure of the power that is brought to bear upon them 
for transformation of character and life. 

The power, as already evidenced, is of a greatness 
which “exceeds” that of any possible resistance. 


τὸ ὑπερβάλλον] As in 2 Cor. ix. 14 and below (ch. ii. 
7), the other term of comparison is left unexpressed. The 
excess is incomparable. Any inadequacy is inconceivable. 


μέγεθος τῆς δυνάμεως avtov] A suggestive reference 
may be made to Exod. xv. 16, Μεγέθει βραχίονός σου 
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,r wv 
ἀπολιθωθήτωσαν, ἕως ἄν παρέλθῃ ὃ λαός σου, Κύριε" ἕως ἄν 
, ς ’ eo e bs ’ - 
παρέλθῃ 6 λαός σου οὗτος, ὅν ἐκτήσω. 


εἰς ἡμᾶς τοῦς πιστεύοντας] Observe the present tense, 
“Unto us who are in an actual attitude of faith.” The εἰς 
expresses more than direction towards. It conveys the 
further idea of wth a view to, or in the interests of (so 
below, ver. 32). 


κατὰ τὴν ἐνέργειαν τοῦ κράτους THE ἰσχύος αὐτοῦ] All- 
surpassing as is the greatness of the δύναμις directed 
toward us, its practical effect is measured by (κατά) “the 
putting forth of the vigour of Hts strength.” 

The accumulation of words is interesting. Δύναμις is 
the capacity, or capability, of which the evercise (ἐνέργεια) 
shows the strength (κράτος) or practical worth of its power 
(σχυς). 

Δύναμις and ἴσχυς are correlative terms. The former 
denotes a “faculty” capable of exercise, but not necessarily 
exercised ; the latter is the potential power which “ faculty” 
implies. The actualizing of this potential power is expressed 
by ἐνέργεια ; and power as actualized by κράτος. 


20. ἣν ἐνήργησεν] The accompanying participles, ἐγεί- 
ρας and καθίσας, are not to be dissociated from the finite 
verb (see note on ver. 13). The ἐνέργεια was displayed, 
not “when he ratsed,” but “in raising Him from the dead, 
and making Him to sit,” etc. It did not merely resu/¢ zn, 
nor does it now result from, the Resurrection, Ascension, 
and Lordship of Christ, but itself actually consisted of this 
threefold result. 


ἐν τῷ Χριστῷ] Observe that the ἐνέργεια has been fully 
realized in the case of Him who is our Type. There is, 
meanwhile, a δύναμις εἰς ἡμᾶς τοὺς πιστεύοντας Waiting to 
be realized in ἐνέργεια. 

The distinction between ἐν τῷ X. and εἰς ἡμᾶς must 
not be overlooked. The distinction is that between an 
end attained and an end aimed at (cf. ver. 15). 
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Observe the explicit, separate development of the idea 
of “ Christhood.” Three elements are shown to be contained 
in it: (1) Resurrection ; (2) Ascension ; (3) Sovereignty. 


ἐγείρας αὐτόν] It is remarkable that the fact of the 
Ascension is assumed. That it lies between ἐκ νεκρῶν and 
ἐν δεξίᾳ is evident; but the Resurrection is regarded as 
involving the Ascension. So in John xx. 17 (NB. ava- 
Baivw) they are shown in indissoluble unity, admitting of 
distinction, but not of separation. Earth was but a stage 
in one continued journey from the grave to the skies. In 
1 Thess. i. 10 the same assumption is made of the fact of 
the Ascension ; and in Phil. ii. 9 the one word ὑπερύψωσεν 
is used to express both resurrection and ascension. 

It would have been foreign to the present purpose, 
and have jarred with the key-note struck in ch. i. 3, to 
distinguish Christ as risen and ascended. As risen, He 
gives new life on earth, transforms and transfigures the 
moral relations of men; as ascended, He gives life in the 
heavenlies. But this is not a double gift. The new life 
realized on earth is translated at once to the heavenlies 
(cf. Col. iii. 1-4; Matt. vi. 20). 


ἐγείρας) The word is used primarily of sleepers— 
transitively, in the active; intransitively, in the passive. 
In ch. v. 14, as in Matt. viii. 25 and Acts xii. 7, it occurs 
without any such addition as ἐξ ὑπνοῦ (Rom. xiii. 11) or 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ὑπνοῦ (Matt. i. 24). 

In ch. ii. 5,6 (where see note), συνήγειρε is distinguished 
from συνεζωοποίησε. The same verbs, uncompounded, are 
distinguished in John v. 21; Rom. viii. 11. 

No idea of communicating life must be read into the 
word, which never implies more than a state of suspended 
animation. A “quickened” man may still need rousing 
to the exercise of powers dormant or undeveloped. 

By an easy extension of meaning, the word is some- 
times applied to express the call to a new sort of life (eg. 
the call to an office, as in Acts xiii. 22 and Judg. ii. 18, 
ἤγειρε Κύριος αὐτοῖς κριτάς). 
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For the bearing of the Resurrection on the idea of the 
Christhood, see Rom. x. 4 and 9. 


καὶ καθίσας] The reading καθίσας for ἐκάθισεν has the 
weightiest, though not the numerically greatest, support. 
The verb has a transitive and intransitive significance. 
In N.T. it is used transitively only here (Acts ii. 30; 
I Cor. vi. 4), and probably John xix. 13, on which see 
Westcott’s note. Contained in the word is the idea of a 
recognized official position, the nature of which is deter- 
mined in each case by the context. 

Refer by all means to Pearson, Ox the Creed, art. vi. 
chap. ii. 

As in Acts ii. 34, where κάθου answers to avé3n, the 
Session is here taken as involving the Ascension. 

For the bearing of the Session on the idea of the 
Christhood, see Acts ii. 36. 


ἐν δεξιᾷ avrov] Mark the preposition, and its effect of 
destroying the anthropomorphism. It entirely cancels the 
material reference of δεξία, and leaves it stripped of all but 
its metaphorical significance, expressing the sphere of 
highest power and authority. 

“To be set in the right hand” is in English an im- 
possible phrase. For true translation, some term of corre- 
sponding abstraction must be found. 

As “the right hand” is an expression in concrete form 
of the abstract idea of power, “to be set zz the right hand” 
must signify “to be encircled by, invested with, supreme 
power ’—to be “girded with strength,” and “clothed with 
majesty and honour.” 

Distinguish ἐν δεξιᾷ (descriptive of the place or sphere 
of power to which Christ was exalted) from the causal 
deEca of Acts ii. 33; v. 31. 

Distinguish also between ἐν δεξιᾷ (Rom. viii. 34; Col. 
11:1: ΠΕΡῚ 12 Savills xO exit e2 et bet 22: weve 
ii, 1) and ἐπὶ τῆς δεξιᾶς (Rev. i. 20), ἐπὶ τὴν δεξιάν (Matt. 
XXvli. 29; Rev. v. 1), ἐκ τῆς δεξιᾶς (Rev. v. 7). 

The doctrinal significance of the difference between 
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καθ. ἐν δεξιᾷ and ἐκ δεξιᾶς, or δεξιῶν, ought also to be 
noticed. 

For instance, not a little of the meaning of Acts vii. 
55, 56 lies in the ἐκ δεξιῶν as contrasted with ἐν δεξιῷ, 
where observe that the Saviour was reassuringly seen as 
“Jesus” (cf. 1 Thess. iv. 14) and “Son of man,” and 
“standing” as if He had divested Himself of all that could 
be thought to detract from the perfection of His human 
sympathy. 

In LXX. ἐκ δεξιῶν is the invariable phrase (eg. 3 Kings 
11. 19, ᾿Εκάθισεν ἐκ δεξιῶν αὐτοῦ ; Ps. cix. (cx.) 1, Κάθου ἐκ 
δεξιῶν μου). (Cf. Ps. xv. (xvi.) 8,11, Ἔκ δεξιῶν μου ἐστὶν ἵνα 
μὴ σαλευθῶ... τερπνότητες ἐν τῇ δεξιᾷ σου εἰς τέλος ; Prov. 
iil. 16, "Ἔτη ζωῆς ἐν τῇ δεξιᾷ αὐτῆς.) 

In. this connection consider: Ps. Ixxix. (xxx). 17 
Γενηθήτω ἡ χείρ σου ἐπ᾽ ἄνδρα δεξιᾶς σου. 


ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις] The local or corporeal reference, 
not to be allowed to ἐν δεξιᾷ, is conveyed without any 
“antinomy of reason” by this added phrase. “ Parts” are 
not to be ascribed to God, but “the Christ” has a local 
habitation (cf. ver. 3). 


21. ὑπεράνω] Though the analytic tendency of later 
Greek must be allowed for in discount of the intensive 
force of this “duplicated compound,” it is impossible not 
to see in the combination a designed restoration of either 
element to the fulness of its original meaning. The 
superiority asserted is not to be minimized, but, at the 
same time, ought not, for theological or controversial 
purposes, to be unduly magnified. 


πασῆς ἀρχῆς καὶ ἐξουσίας καὶ δυνάμεως] Nothing could 
be more admirable than Ellicott’s note, if, omitting the 
misleading parenthesis, we might read, “Abstract words 
used by St. Paul to express with the greatest amplitude 
and comprehensiveness the sovereign power and majesty 
of Christ.” 

However large the deduction made by most ample 
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discount from the compound ὑπεράνω, it is triumphantly 
brought back by this exhaustive enumeration of dignities 
and offices, regarded as well in potentiality as in exercise, 
in rightful possession as in actual execution. 


ἀρχῆς καὶ ἐξουσίας καὶ δυνάμεως καὶ κυριόλητος] These 
four words seem naturally divisible into two pairs, answer- 
ing to the official and the personal aspects of the Lord’s 
Resurrection and Ascension. 

(1) The first pair distinctly refer to the official aspect— 
ἀρχή expressing the office itself, ἐξουσία the administrative 
power conferred by the office. In all places where the 
words occur together, they are in immediate juxtaposition, 
and ill an invatiable order (ct. Lukesdi lie ΠΡ vii. 
Gol. 1 16-4. 155 Tit 1 τ: το om. <i, 5 if 15 
clear that οἱ ἄρχοντες are those who wield the ἐξουσία. 
But administration of office may be through subordinate 
functionaries ; hence the need of separately writing ἀρχή 
and ἐξουσία, as in Luke xii. 11. "ESovoia may be delegated 
by him who holds the ἀρχή. 

For a parallel distinction in English, cf. Gibbon (Decline 
and fall): “Conscious that the favour of the sovereign 
may confer power, but that the esteem of the people can 
alone bestow authority,” etc. 

And for a similar distinction between κράτος and ἀρχή, 
cf. Plato, AZenex, 238, D, ’Eyxparéc δὲ τῆς πόλεως τὰ πολλὰ 
τὸ πλῆθος, τὰς δὲ ἀρχὰς δίδωσι καὶ τὸ κράτος τοῖς ἀεὶ δόξασιν 
ἀρίστοις εἶναι, καὶ οὔτε ἀσθενείᾳ οὔτε πενίᾳ οὔτ᾽ ἀγνωσίᾳ 
πατέρων ἀπελήλαται οὐδεὶς οὐδέ τοῖς ἐναντίοις τετίμηται, ὥσπερ 
ἐν ἄλλαις πόλεσιν, ἀλλ᾽ εἷς ὅρος, ὁ δόξας σοφὸς ἢ ἄγαθος 
εἶναι κρατεῖ καὶ ἄρχει. 

(2) The second pair have a personal γείογεηςο-- δύναμις 
expressing inherent power, κυριότης the commanding 
influence and mastery which the evercise of such δύναμις 
wins (cf. Luke ix. 1, Ἔδωκεν αὐτοῖς δύναμιν καὶ ἐξουσίαν 
ἐπὶ πάντα τὰ δαιμόνια). Potential lordship, implied in 
δύναμις, is made actual by ἐξουσία. 


οὐ μόνον ἐν τῷ αἰῶνι τούτῳ, k.T.A.] The same combination 
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as in Matt. xii. 32, but with a meaning slightly modified. 
A new αἰών had been inaugurated since the Saviour 
spoke, by the descent of the Holy Ghost. Then the 
Jewish dispensation was standing, and with reference to 
that the Christian dispensation was ὁ αἰὼν μέλλων. But with 
the inauguration of the new era a new meaning began of 
necessity to attach to that mentioned still as to come. 

The new order introduced did not entirely supersede 
and displace the old order, but coexists with it; so that 
there are now two systems—6 αἰὼν ovroc, OF τοῦ κόσμου 
τούτου, and that which is described by way of contrast as 
ὁ αἰὼν μέλλων, that which has a future ever before it in 
addition to existence in the present. 

Over both of these systems Christ is supreme—over- 
ruling, directing, controlling the one; fostering, maturing, 
developing the other. Without a rival He is Lord. 


22. καὶ πάντα ὑπέταξενλν͵αρ The καὶ is resumptive, and not 
adgitive: “ved, Hie put-all thines under ctc.~ ihe 
corollary of this, stated 1 Cor. xv. 27, will not be forgotten. 


ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦῇ No more to be taken literally 
than the ἐν δεξιᾷ of ver. 20. The case shows progressive 
subjugation, and not accomplished subjection (see 1 Cor. 
xV.26 [leb. ii, 3). 


καὶ αὐτόν The position of the pronoun is most 
emphatic. He was God’s superlative Gift to the Church. 


ἔδωκεν] Not to be watered down, as a Hebraism, into 


equivalence with ἔθηκεν or ἔστησεν. In fullest sense God 
“ gave Him.” 


κεφαλήν] Not to be taken in the sense of pre-eminent 
over, but as expressive of vital, organic relation to the 
σῶμα οἵ succeeding verse. 


ὑπὲρ πάντα] It is unfortunate that the ambiguous 
meaning of κεφαλή (which ambiguity, however, is removed 
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by the σῶμα which follows) has caused the idea of superi- 
ority to be read into ὑπέρ. 

Ὑπέρ with accusative is invariably used by St. Paul in its 
strict classical sense of “in addition to,” or “ beyond,” as in 
our parallel “over and above” (cf. 1 Cor. iv.6; x. 13; 2 
Connie] τ ΟΣ al. 4.5143 Eph, il, 20. Phil; ἢ 94 
Philem. 16). Only in Matt. x. 24 and Luke vi. 40 does 
ὑπέρ express superiority ; but even then the idea is rather 
of progress than of elevation. A disciple is a “ follower” 
—of necessity behind. 

Translate: “ And Him He gave as head, in addition to 
all things, to the Church.” 

The teaching that “all things” have been given by 
God to the Church, and Christ “ in addition to all,” is the 
converse of that in Rom. viii. 32 (cf. 1 Cor. iii, 22, 23). 


τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ] It is worthy of note that this word, else- 
where applied to particular Churches, and often in the 
plural number, is in this Epistle used only in the singular, 
and invariably denotes the collective Church of Christ (cf. 
ch. iii. 10, 21; v. 23-32). It is remarkable, too, that the 
word occurs but twice in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. iti. 
5,15; v.16). In 2 Timothy and Titus it is not found at all. 


23. Description of the Church. 


nic] The effect of this pronoun is to veneralize the 
idea of its antecedent, showing that not the particular 
Church at Ephesus, but “the Church” in widest and 
most general sense of the word, is what is here being 
described. 


τὸ σῶμα αὐτοῦ] The above separate mention of κεφαλή 
must be remembered. “ Union with Christ” is the first of 
all “notes of the Church,” which is related to Him as the 
body, or trunk, is related to the head. Involved in this 
mention of σῶμα is the idea, developed later (see ch. ii. 16 
and v. 30, with which compare 1 Cor. xii. 27), of the 
relations of believers to each other. 
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ἥτις ἐστὶ TO σῶμα, κιτ.λ.] A most difficult sentence. The 
terms of it, considered separately, are fairly capable of 
different interpretations, and the difficulty lies in determin- 
ing the meaning to be given to each. The obvious method 
of dealing with the difficulty is to set down all possible 
meanings of the separate words, to regard them then in 
their present combination, and single out that particular 
meaning of each which shall serve best to carry on the 
idea of the context. 

(1) Αὐτοῦ refers indisputably to Christ, but whether the 
words τοῦ πληρουμένου refer to Christ or the Father is a 
question to be decided. 

(2) Πλήρωμα may mean either— 

(a) The contents of a full receptacle (Mark viii. 20 ; 
1 Cor. x. 26; Eph. i. 10); or (4) the complement of the 
contents—that needed to complete the filling (Matt. ix. 
16; Mark ii. 21; Rom. xv. 29 compared with ch. i. 11). 


(3) τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσιν] This may be taken (a) as a 
single adverbial expression, almost equivalent to παντάπασι ; 
or (0) τὰ πάντα may be taken as an accusative after 
πληρουμένου, in which case the whole expression would 
seem to combine an analytical and synthetical statement 
of universality (= the universe in its every part and every 
combination of its parts). 

For the collocation of words, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 6; xv. 28; 
Col. iii, 11. 

(4) Πληρουμένου may be middle or passive in meaning. 


Such are the materials of the problem. 

The sentence, viewed as a whole, discloses two clauses 
in apposition— 
(1) τὸ σῶμα αὐτοῦ 
(2) τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ... 
whence it appears, on the principle of parallelism, that 

TO σῶμα = τὸ πλήρωμα, 

αὐτοῦ -Ξ τοῦ πληρουμένου ; 

so that it is Christ who is described as 6 πληρουμένος ; 
whence again (from ch. i. 10) πληρουμένου is seen to be 


e > Ν 
ητις ἐστὶ ; 
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passive ; and as in Phil. i. 11 we find πεπληρωμένοι καρπόν, 
and in Col. i. 9 ἵνα πληρωθῆτε τὴν ἐπίγνωσιν, so here 
we shall best regard τὰ πάντα as an accusative ; and the 
whole passage will be rendered— 

“Which ts His body, the fulness of Him who its being 
filled with all things in all”—with all things of whatever 
nature and in whatever sphere contained. 

The harmony of this teaching with the theme of this 
section, which is “ Life in Christ,’ is obvious. In the 
second section, of which the theme is “ Christ in Life,” we 
are given as the counterpart: He ascended ἵνα πληρώσῃ τά 
πάντας, The difference between the active and passive 
in these corresponding clauses is most marked and _ in- 
structive. 
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CHAPTER if. 


I. καὶ ὑμάς] The division of the chapters, and the full 
stop after πληρουμένου, have brought in much difficulty, and 
forced commentators and translators to look as far down 
as ver. 5 for a verb to justify ὑμάς, which is no more than 
an accusative in apposition to τὰ πάντα in the preceding 
verse. A comma only is needed after πληρουμένου, and 
the passage should be rendered: “ Who ἐς being filled with 
all things in all, even with you,” ete. 


Account is now being given of the “gathering in” of 
the Gentiles. The development of the “ purpose” declared 
in ch. i. 10 is carried to a further stage. 


ὄντας νεκροὺς τοῖς παραπτώμασι Kal ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις ὑμῶν] 
Translate: “722 so far as ye are dead to your trespasses and 
to your sins.’ And for corroboration, cf. 1 Cor. vi. 18, 
marking the distinction between τοῦ σώματος (= τὸ σῶμα 
of Eph. i. 23) and τὸ ἴδιον σῶμα ; cf. also I John iii. 5, 
where ἐν αὐτῷ refers plainly to Christ mystical, and not to 
Christ personal. The two expressions, Πᾶν ἁμάρτημα, ὃ ἐὰν 
ποιήσῃ ἄνθρωπος, ἐκτὸς τοῦ σώματός ἐστιν, and ᾿Αμαρτία ἐν 
αὐτῷ οὐκ ἔστιν, are but varied forms of the same great truth 
that holiness results from union with Christ, whereas sin is 
separation from Him. 

The contrast here and in the next verse is between 
their present death to sin and their former walking in sin. 

Against regarding the datives as causal, cf. Rom. vi. 
11. They are most distinctly datives of reference. 

There is a world of difference between νεκροὺς τοῖς 
παραπτώμασιν and νεκροὺς ἐν τοῖς παραπτώμασιν. The first 
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would mark the Spirit’s presence, but the latter His 
absence (cf. Rom. viii. 9-11). 

Νεκρούς is to be connected with ἐκ νεκρῶν of ch. i. 20. 
Christ’s resurrection was more than personal, more even 
than representative. A present union with Him, as risen, 
is to be realized, but only in result of, and in proportion 
to, a realized union with Him in His death (cf. 2 Tim. 
111): 

Ὄντας answers to the ὡς of Rom. vi. 13, which does not 
= fanquam, but = guippe qui. 

As regards the distinction between παραπτώματα and 
ἁμαρτίαι, there seems little to be profitably said, but that 
they are thrown together with a view to an exhaustive 
specification of wickedness. They may be taken generally 
as designations of sin in its moral and spiritual aspects— 
παραπτ. relating to breaches of the second table of the 
Law, ἁμαρτίαι to those of the first. 


2. ἐν αἷς] To be distinguished from the simple datives 
of ver.1. Their whole past had been a tissue of “trespasses 
and sins,” enfolded, encircled, encompassed by which they 
moved about the world, and were moving on through life. 


ποτέ] Opposed to νῦν, which follows. 


περιεπατήσατε! In its ethico-religious sense this word 
in N.T. has almost entirely supplanted the πορεύεσθαι of 
LXX., where περιπατεῖν is of very rare occurrence (cf. 
2 Kings xx. 3; Prov. viii. 20). The Pauline and Johannine 
usage of the word may be distinguished by a predominat- 
ing psychological idea in the former, whereas St. John 
fills it out with the more figurative expressions, ἐν φωτί, ἐν 
σκοτίᾳ, ἐν ἀληθείᾳ, to which correspondences are frequent in 
Isaiah and in the Psalms. 

Connected with this word are the co-ordinate metaphors 
of man as a traveller or pilgrim, and of life as a journey or 
“way.” N.B. the metaphors of the Christian life: ὁδὸν 
σωτηρίας, εἰρήνης, τῆς δικαιοσύνης, τοῦ Θεοῦ, τοῦ Κυρίου, τῆς 
ἀληθείας ; or absolutely τὴν ὁδόν. 

Ἐ 2 
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To “walk in sin” is more than to be “living in sin.” 
In each case sin is described as the very element and 
sphere of one’s being, but walking implies steady, con- 
tinuous progress. “To walk in sin” is a vigorous expression 
for deterioration of character. 


κατὰ τὸν αἰῶνα τοῦ κόσμου τούτο] Opposed to 6 αἰὼν 
πελλών of ch. i. 21. So we speak of things “secular” as 
opposed to religious. 

Observe the force of κατά, expressive of studied con- 
formity. Such was the ruling principle of their life, which 
was deliberately shaped toward secu/ar aims. 

The world of sense (κόσμος) and time (αἰών) was the 
standard of their moral conduct. 

The defectiveness of this standard betrayed itself in 
the moral shortcomings (παραπτώμασι) of their former life. 

The double κατά answers to the distinction between 
παραπτώμασι and ἁμαρτίαις in ver. 1. 


κατὰ τὸν ἄρχοντα τῆς ἐξουσίας τοῦ ἀέρος] A clause 
explanatory of their former walk ἐν ἁμαρτίαις. As their 
moral standard was defective by omission of the elements 
of eternity and infinity, and betrayed them into a time- 
serving, sensuous existence, so all their religious concep- 
tions were wanting in dignity and greatness. The standard 
of their thoughts was as faulty as that of their practical 
conduct: it did not answer to Divine measurement. 
Instead of being κατὰ Θεόν, it was κατὰ τὸν ἄρχοντα τῆς 
ἐξουσίας τοῦ ἀέρος ; it fell short of τὰ ἐπουράνια, and their 
souls, in highest flight, rose but little above τὰ ἐπίγεια. 

Three points are to be considered : the meaning— 

(2) OF “ the air,” 

(2) Of “the power of the air.” 

(c) Of “the ruler of the power of the air.” 

As regards (a) it may be generally noted that in 
Homer and Hesiod ἀήρ (= the lower air, earthly atmo- 
sphere) is opposed to αἰθήρ (= the upper air, heaven, the 
bright abode of the gods). Though this distinction was 
lost in later writers (cf. Aésch. Supp. 610; Eur. Bacch, 150), 
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the metaphors to which it gave rise survived, and are 
frequent in Aristophanes. The ridicule of Socrates in the 
Clouds is well known, and the allusion to it in Plat. 
Apol. 19 C, Ταῦτα γὰρ ἑωρᾶτε καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐν τῇ ᾿Αριστοφάνους 
κωμωδίᾳ, Σωκράτη τινά ἐκεῖ περιφερόμενον, φάσκοντά τε ἀερο- 
βατεῖν καὶ ἄλλην πολλὴν φλυαρίαν φλυαροῦντα. 50 ἀερο- 
μετρεῖν is used by Xenophon (Ge. 11. 3) in the sense of 
“to lose one’s self in cloudy speculation.” Meréwpo¢ and 
its compounds yield similar transfers from the original 
physical reference. So also in Latin do aer, nebula, nubes 
(cf. Hor. A. P. 230, “ Nubes et inania captare ”). 

It will also be remembered that in the search for the 
ultimate principle of the universe, the ἀρχή was placed by 
the Ionic school in the material element of water, air, or 
ὕλη. So ἀήρ passed into the language of philosophy and 
religion.) (Ci. Cie. De WV. 7) 1: 26,75 Anaximenes acra 
deum statuit;” and Aug. ΟΣ D. viii. 2, “Omnes rerum 
causas infinito aeri dedit, nec deos negavit aut tacuit, non 
tamen ab ipsis aeram factum, sed ipsos ex aere ortos 
credidit=) 

A large part of the ancient speculations were concerned 
with the relation of the four elements (fire, air, water, 
earth) to the original ὕλη. And of all the metaphorical 
applications to which these discussions gave rise, and 
which were likely, from their obviousness and simplicity, 
to pass from the schools into popular speech, those con- 
nected with “the air” would naturally bear away the 
palm, and form a common ground on which popular 
thought could get touch with philosophical. It was so 
in Greek and Latin; and it certainly is so in English, 
where the metaphorical extensions of “fiery,” ‘watery” 
and “frothy,” “earthy,” are far outweighed by those of 
“airy,” whether with or without a sort of smothered 
implication of ridicule and contempt. 

Rejecting as impossible here the physical reference of 
anp, the word would seem to stand as a general repre- 
sentative of the prevailing metaphysical and supernatural 
speculations, not perhaps without a touch of contempt for 
them as “cloudy” and unsubstantial, and as, however 
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high, falling short of the highest (ἀέρος, not αἰθέρος). The 
word in this transferred sense would be as intelligible 
to the unlearned as to the learned. And the more so at 
Ephesus on account of the worship of Artemis. Totally 
distinct as the Ephesian Artemis was from the Greek, it 
is important to remember the general intermingling, 
especially in Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, of almost 
all the speculations of the ancient world, brought about 
partly by the dispersion of the Jews, partly by the con- 
quests of Alexander and the extension of the Roman 
Empire. To this must be added a strong prevailing 
tendency to seek out points of agreement between the 
national religions, and identify the deities. -The Roman 
Diana was thus identified with the Greek Artemis, and 
both with the Ephesian goddess. A connection would be 
thus easily established between ἀήρ and the Ephesian 
superstition ; for “air” was represented by the Stoics as 
personified in Juno. Cf. Cic. WV. D. ii. 66— 


“Aer autem, ut Stoici disputant, interjectus inter mare et 
celum Junonis nomine consecratur, que est soror et conjunx 
Jovis, quod et similitudo est aer7 ztheris et cum eo summa con- 
junctio. Effeminarunt autem eum Junonique tribuerunt, quod 
nihil est eo mollius.” 


A connection thus established between Aer and Juno, 
account next must be taken of the confusion between the 
provinces of Juno and Diana or Artemis at precisely the 
point where they would coincide with that of the Ephesian 
Artemis, who was invariably represented under a form 
symbolic of the productive and nutritive powers of nature 
(“Multimammiam, quam Greci πολύμαστον vocant,” 
Jerome, Prefat. ad Ephes.). For witness to the confusion 
of the functions of Juno and Diana or Artemis, and for 
a connection of them both at the very point of confusion 
with the Ephesian Artemis, see Cic. WV. D. ii. 68, 69— 


“Ut apud Grecos Dianam, eamque Luciferam, sic apud 
nostros Junonem Lucinam in pariendo invocant. . . . Concin- 
neque, ut multa, Timceus, qui cum in historia dixisset, qua nocte 
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natus Alexander esset, eadem Diane Ephesiz templum defla- 
gravisse, adjunxit minime id esse mirandum, quod Diana, cum 
in partu Olympiadis adesse voluisset, afuisset domo.” 


The epithet Zaciva belongs in common to Juno and 
Diana in virtue of their common function of presidency 
over childbirth. 

Juno Lucina was worshipped by matrons at the 
Matronala, and invoked in childbirth (cf. Plaut. Azz. iv. 
7; Ter. Andr. iii. 1.15; Adelph. iii. 4. 41), whereas Greek 
women invoked Artemis in similar circumstances. The 
Roman poets mostly followed the Greeks in using Lucina 
as an epithet of Diana (cf. Virg. Zc/. iv. 10). 

On the whole, there would seem, then, good grounds 
for concluding— 

(1) That Ephesus, as the chief of the twelve famous 
Ionian cities, would be impregnated with the “ Ionian 
philosophy,” the leading conceptions of which could hardly 
fail to have been so popularized that an express mention 
of the special term of Anaximenes would have been 
readily grasped in its technical significance. 

(2) That in view of the prevalent study of “ comparative 
religion” and the deification by Anaximenes of “ Air,” 
which was regarded as personified in Juno, between whom 
and Diana and Artemis there were points of bewildering 
resemblance, the express mention of “ Air ” would have 
had at Ephesus religious as well as philosophical asso- 
ciations. 

(3) That the simplicity and multitude of the metaphors 
which cluster in every language round “air” gave special 
appropriateness to the use of this word as a vehicle for 
ironical or depreciatory meaning ; and therefore that the 
word carried with it (1) a reference to the then dominant 
school of philosophy ; (2) a reference to the local religion ; 
(3) a thinly veiled hint of the idleness and folly of both. 

(ὁ) “The power of the air.” Though “air” may be 
regarded as so soft that, according to Cic. (quoted above), 
“nihil est eo mollius,” and it may accordingly stand for 
mere nothingness and unreality, there is a “power” 
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belonging to it. Physically considered, it must rank with 
Nature’s most tremendous forces, scourging the sea into 
fury, and strewing earth with ruin. And there was no less 
a disastrous power in the airy speculations of heathen 
philosophy, and in the fancies of the heathen mythology. 
A reference to Rom. i., and the known state of the world 
at the close of the pre-Christian era, will be a lurid 
comment on the phrase, and show the amplitude of its 
significance. 

(c) “The ruler of the power of the air.” Observe that 
in Mark iv. 39 the same words occur as in Mark i. 25. He 
“rebuked the wind” (ἐπετίμησε τῷ ἀνέμῳ), as He had before 
“rebuked ” the unclean spirit. Note also φιμώθητι, πεφίμωσο. 
Did He recognize the same malignant personal power in 
the one case as the other, and hear the same voice speak- 
ing in the outward and the inward storm? If so, the ex- 
pression here is illustrated there. The expression seems, 
at least, to have large bearing on the question of “the 
inspiration of the prophet and the sybil.” The intimation 
seems clear that the philosophical speculations and fair- 
woven mythological fancies of paganism were from a source 
of supernatural inspiration, and must be traced beyond 
Homer and Hesiod and all others who bore part in con- 
structing the ancient theogonies, until we reach their 
fountain-head in a single, superhuman Personality, whose 
character may be known from his works. After all allow- 
ance for so large an amount of deception, that, according 
to the saying of Cato, “ Mirabile videtur, quod non rideat 
haruspex, quum haruspicem videat,” there will be a large 
residuum of mystery in the old-world divination, inex- 
plicable without the hypothesis of its real “ inspiration.” 

Just as “an idol is nothing in the world ” (1 Cor. viii. 4); 
and yet “the things which the Gentiles sacrifice, they 
sacrifice to devils” (1 Cor. x. 20), so, though the ancient 
speculations were “air,” there was “ power” belonging to 
them as inspired and upheld by Satanic agency. 

The whole expression should be compared with 6 ἄρχων 
τοῦ κύσμου τούτου (John xii. 31; xiv. 30; xvi. 11), and, 
above all, with Rev. ix. 11, where the king of the locusts 
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is an exact symbolic equivalent of the “ruler of the power 
of the air.” 


τοῦ Πνεύματος τοῦ νῦν ἐνεργοῦντος] This genitive, which 
has caused a world of difficulty, and taxed ingenuity to 
the utmost, is simply a genitive absolute, and the whole 
clause is inserted in final explanation of the difference 
between the “now” and the “then.” Their present death 
to sin is due to the present working of the Spirit. This 
rendering is sound, grammatically and exegetically. The 
awkwardness of τοῦ repeated before νῦν will be removed 
by rendering “which is now,” and referring to Acts xix. 2 
for explanation of the addition. I would render: “ 7e 
Spirit, which ts now, working in the sons of disobedience.” 


tov νῦν] A double reference may be seen here: (1) to 
the ποτέ preceding ; (2) to the Pentecostal revival which 
marked the apostle’s arrival at Ephesus (Acts xix. 2, 5, 6), 
memory of which could hardly fail to be awakened by the 
mention of Πνεῦμα. 

It is impossible not to think that there is a designed 
opposition between Πνεῦμα as the Source of Christian life, 
and ἀήρ as the ἀρχή of Anaximenes’ teaching. 


evepyouvtoc| His ξύναμις had been from eternity: 
His ἐνεργεῖα had a date of commencement. 


Ἔν τοῖς υἱοῖς τῆς ἀπειθείας] “Lx (or, among) the sons of 
aisobedience.’ (See next note for the distinction between 
τέκνα and υἱοί) The phrase recurs in ver. 6. It is insuf- 
ficiently explained as a Hebraism. 


“ΑἹ a time when extended criticism has proved that the very 
inflexions of words have a mental significance, and answer to 
some peculiarity of race, it seems almost superfluous to remark 
that idioms of Janguage are but the embodiments of national 
character; that an idiom is the starting-point, and not the end, 
of inquiry. Yet long tradition has sanctioned the application of 
principles to Biblical criticism which are abandoned in all other 
subjects ; and it has been held to be a final answer in difficulties 
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of expression in the Old and New Testaments, that they are 
‘Orientalisms,’ If this be true, it is evident that the difficulty 
is only removed one step further back. Why, it must be asked, 
was the Eastern phrase so turned ? of what mental condition is 
it a symptom? Surely we may believe that the Hebrew still 
lives in the characteristics of the Hebrew language ; and, if so, 
the close analysis of each Hebrew idiom will lay open something 
of the inner workings of that mind through which the world was 
prepared for che kingdom of God.”—Westcott, Lntrod. to the Study 
of the Gospels, p. 37. 


Though vide with the genitive does not necessarily 
express the same closeness of relation (derived existence, 
natural affinity, moral heredity) as τέκνον, it does denote a 
relation of dependence and subjection to authority and 
influence. 

᾿Απείθεια does not occur in LXX. It is the most 
general term for violation of the Divine order (see Rom. 
Xi, 30, 32). The effect of the article is almost to personify 
it. So below: τῆς ἀπάτης, ch. iv. 22; τῆς πλάνης, ch. iv. 
14; τὸ ψεῦδος, ch. iv. 25; τῆς ἀληθείας, ch. iv. 24; τοῦ 
φωτός, TOV σκότους, Ch. Vv. 9,11. (Cf. υἱοὶ φωτός, I Thess. 
v. 5; and τῆς ἀπωλείας, 2 Thess. ii. 3; John xvii. 12.) 


3. Transition to the Jews. Their state by nature has no 
advantage over that of the Gentiles. Higher in respect 
of privilege, they had sunk as low in point of conduct. 


ἐν οἷς] The antecedent is undoubtedly υἱοῖς, and the 
fault alleged must not be thought to have expression in 
ἀνεστράφημεν simply, but in that as characterized by the 
words which follow. The fault did not lie in the inter- 
course itself, but in the unholiness of the intercourse 
(τ Cor. v, 10): 


καὶ ἡμεῖς πάντες) Against taking ἡμεῖς as inclusive of 
Jews and Gentiles, and not as referring to the former 
alone, the obstacle presented by the two accompanying 
words is insuperable. Not only does καί most naturally 
suggest the introduction of a new element, but πάντες is 
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narrowed to the more limited reference by the ὡς καὶ ot 
λοιποί, which conclude the verse. This obstacle may appear 
to be disposed of by making ἡμεῖς cover the converted 
Jews and Gentiles ; but this would leave unexplained the 
return which is presently made to ὑμεῖς, and would make 
the καὶ ὄντας ἡμᾶς νεκρούς, κιτιλ., of ver. 5 tautological on 
one side—a needless repetition of ver. 1 so far as relates 
to the Gentiles. 


πάντες] All, without exception. To be compared 
with Rom. iii. 22, 23, where, as here, πάντες refers to the 
Jews, as shown by vers. 10, 29. 


aveotpapnuev] A stronger word than περιεπατήσατε of 
ver. 2, and of the parallel passage (Col. iii. 7). It expresses 
not only life, but life with all its interests, engagements, 
and surroundings. Compare the Latin versar7, We might 
almost render it “immersed in:” “Among whom we also 
were all aforetime tmimersed in,” etc. 


ἐν ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις τῆς σαρκὺς ἡμῶν] The position of 
ἡμῶν is emphatic, as is the repetition of the pronoun. 
Σαρκός in the Jews’ indictment answers to ἀέρος (2.6. the 
idle speculations and vain superstitions) in the Gentiles’. 
Though the Jews, as a rule, might be free from the cloudy 
conceits of philosophy, and from wild religious fancies, 
there was none the less wrong to be seen in them. Their 
correctness of doctrine carried with it no correctness of life. 
The practical result was in each case the same. Such as 
the Gentiles were, with the sanction of their philosophy 
and religion, such also were the Jews, in spite of the 
revelation vouchsafed to and theoretically acknowledged 
by them. 


ἐπιθυμίαις] ᾽ἜἘπ. is invariably used with a bad sense in 
N.T. (= “ the self-stirrings of sinful nature :” Hofmann on 
Gal. v. 24). Differing in this from the verb, which is used 
in a good as well as a bad sense (cf. 1 Tim.iii. 1). 
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τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν] While standing in a relation of 
correspondence with ἀέρος, σαρκός is also, like its pagan 
counterpart, set in opposition to πνεύματος. Πνεῦμα is the 
Christian swbstitute for the pagan conception of ἀήρ as the 
ἀρχή, and the antagonist of that σάρξ which was the master 
power of Jewish life (Gal. v. 17). 


ποιοῦντες τὰ θελήματα] Θελήμα is distinguished from 
ἐπιθυμία, as a fully formed purpose is distinguished from 
a vague impulse. No better comment on the passage 
from ἐπιθυμία to θέλημα, and thence to its actualization 
(ποίησις), can be found than in Jas. i. 14, 15. ᾿Επιθυμία 
proves a sinful zature,a resulting θέλημα proves a sinful 
disposition, but to carry out the purpose (ποιεῖν τὸ θέλημα) 
proves a sinful character. 


τῆς σαρκὺς καὶ τῶν διανοιῶν] Σάρξ is one and the same 
for all—not to be written in the plural; but διάνοιαι are of 
infinite variety. 

Διάνοια differs from νοῦς in the emphasis given by the 
preposition to the act of reflection. 

Ta θ. τῆς σαρκός expresses the purposes formed in 
accordance with evil inclinations acting spontaneously 
from within. 

Ta 6. τῶν διανοιῶν expresses those resulting from 
inclinations aroused by objects presented from without. 


καὶ ἤμεθα] ͵ A change has now been wrought. Here 
lies the reason for insertion of πάντες above. There used 
to be “no difference ”—all Jews were alike ; but now there 
is a difference. 


τέκνα φύσει ὀργῆς] Words of acknowledged difficulty, 
both as separately considered and in combination. 

Considered (1) separately— 

(a) τέκνα never admits of that looser significance which 
belongs sometimes to υἱοί. It invariably expresses the 
derivation and origin of life, or a relation of dependence 
such as that of child upon a parent, of the young upon the 
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old, of a subject upon those in authority ; and is never 
extended to those wider relations of mere fellowship and 
mutual dependence which may be expressed by υἱοί, 

(ὁ) Φύσει may be “nature” in a personal or impersonal 
sense. As personal, it may be nature transmitted, inherent, 
or essential (cf. Ellicott), As impersonal,it may be used 
in a religious sense as the opposite of χάριτι, or in a philo- 
sophic as the opposite of νόμῳ. 

The philosophic meaning would be that most directly 
suggested to the Ephesians, who would be thoroughly 
familiar with that famous opposition between “ nature” and 
“convention,” which Aristotle describes (Sophest. Elench. 
xii. 6) as “the topic most in vogue for reducing your 
adversary to admit paradoxes, and a universal mode of 
arguing with the ancients.” 

The distinction frequently appears in the Ethics: Ta 
δὲ καλὰ Kal τὰ δίκαια περὶ ὧν ἡ πολιτικὴ σκοπεῖται, τοσαύτην 
ἔχει διαφορὰν καὶ πλάνην ὥστε δοκεῖν νόμῳ μόνον εἶναι, φυσεῖ 
δὲ μή (Eth. Nic. I. iii. 2); and we find the saying attri- 
buted to Archelaus, who was the last of the Ionic philoso- 
phers, a reputed disciple of Anaxagoras and the master of 
Socrates: Καὶ τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι καὶ τὸ αἰσχρὸν οὐ φύσει, ἀλλὰ 
νόμῳ (Diog. 7, αογέ. ii. 16). About the same time Democritus 
is recorded (zbzd. ix. 45) to have held : Ποιητὰ δὲ νόμιμα εἶναι: 
φύσει δὲ ἄτομα καὶ κενόν, where “natural” is opposed to 
‘artificial ” or “manufactured.” (Cf. Herodotus, iv. 39, Ov 
λήγουσα εἰ μὴ νόμῳ; and Plato, JA/enex, 245, D, ΑΧ οι 
πολλοὶ φύσει μὲν [apPapor ὄντες, νόμῳ δὲ Ἕλληνες, συνοικοῦσιν 
ἡμῖν.) 

(c) ᾿Οργῆς expresses the active feeling of kindled moral 
indignation, and, as in Rom. ix. 22, it is here opposed (ver. 
4) to the Divine ἔλεος. 

(2) Taking the words now 7x combination, it may be 
assumed, as beyond question, that φύσει is a qualifying 
adjunct of τέκνα, αη not to be taken with ὀργῆς. The 
zmpersonal meaning of φύσει is that which will best suit both 
(a) the context and (6) the ideas current amongst those 
to whom the Epistle was addressed. From (a) φύσει is 
opposed to the χάριτι of ver. 8; and τέκνα φύσει, in view of 
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the υἱοθεσία predicated of the Jews (ch. i. 5), suggests θέσει 
as the opposite of φύσει (cf. Hesych., Υἱοθετεῖ" υἱοποιεῖ, οὐ 
φύσει, ἀλλὰ θέσει). From (6) τέκνα φύσει would be imme- 
diately taken as opposed to τέκνα νόμῳ, and the idea would 
be conveyed that the Jews, though xominally the children 
of God, were such in nothing more than name, reputedly 
such, and conventionally, but really not different from 
others. 

For the suggestion contained in φύσει of freedom from 
external fashioning influence (just as we speak of a 
“natural state,” “natural wool,” etc.), and that the Jews are 
being here described as ἀποίητοι, see the saying of Demo- 
critus above ; we may refer to ver. 10 below, where avrov 
yap ἐσμεν ποίημα is the opposite of ἤμεθα τέκνα φόσει here. 
This is practically identical with the idea conveyed by the 
contectual opposition of φύσει to χάριτί. 

It would seem, then, that φύσει should be taken in the 
full suggestiveness of its impersonal meaning, and as 
expressing that, whatever the Jews were in seeming, by 
privilege, and in general estimation, they were vea//y and in 
their essential characteristics τέκνα ὀργὴς, ὡς καὶ οἱ λοιποί. 

As regards τέκνα ὀργῆς, it is a far stronger phrase than 
the υἱοὶ τῆς ἀπειθείας applied to the Gentiles. Τέκνα 
expresses a closer, more direct relation of subjection to 
ὀργῆς, and, by implication, to the offended Seng, than 
υἱοί expresses to the impersonal ἀπειθείας. Whatever 
allowance was to be made for the Gentiles on the ground 
of ancestral conditions and surrounding influences, the 
Jews could plead no share in it; there was nothing to 
extenuate their guilt (cf. Ezek. xviii.). 


ὡς καὶ οἱ λοιποί]ϊ͵ The Gentiles also were obnoxious 
to the “wrath.” But the phrase written against the Jews 
unreservedly, must in their case be regarded as limited 
by the phrase, viol τῆς ἀπειθείας. An extenuation of their 
guilt was thus conceded, but not to the entire extinction 
of their moral responsibility (Rom. i. 20). 


4. 6 δὲ Θεός] Aclause has been suppressed, rhetorically. 
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“Wrath” had been provoked—it is kindled—it would be 
falling, “ duz,” etc. 


πλούσιος ὧν ἐν ἐλέει] Cf. πλοῦτος τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ 
(ch. i. 7). 

Χάρις expresses the spontaneity of good will ; ἔλεος, the 
ill-desert of its objects. 

Ἔλεος is opposed here to ὀργή, as in Rom. ix. 22, 23. 

Πλούσιος ἐν is a regular N.T. idiom, not descriptive of 
‘the object or sphere in which the richness is apparent” 
(Ellicott), but descriptive of the ature of the wealth. The 
classical construction would be with genitive or dative. 
Observe that πλοῦτος is not merely a possession, but 
property that is communicable, exchangeable. 


Διὰ τὴν πολλὴν ἀγάπην αὐτοῦ! A clause explanatory 
of the ἔλεος, and not a parallel. More particular explanation 
of God’s dealing. Love preceded and was the underlying 
motive of the “pity,” and was not simply coexistent with 
it. “Pity” was the form which “love” took; and for this, 
with all that is involved of provocation outlived and 
demerit overlooked, the love had need to be great. 

For the use of πολλήν to express diffusion as well as 
intensity, we may compare Shakespeare, Zio Gentlemen of 
Verona (act iii. sc. 2): “ JZuch is the force of heaven-bred 


poesy.” 


ἣν ἠγάπησεν ἡμᾶς]) By the verb with the cognate 
accusative, it is strongly expressed that they were not 
only the possible, but the actual objects of love; that the 
love was not only directed towards, but literally fastened 
upon, them. I cannot but demur to the remark that 
“the pronoun ἡμᾶς obviously includes both Jewish and 
Gentile Christians ” (Ellicott), for, read in the light of the 
χάριτί ἐστε σεσωσμένοι which follows, it shows that the case 
of the Gentiles is for the present, but only for the present, 
not under consideration. 


5. καὶ ὄντας ἡμᾶς] A statement concerning the Jews 
parallel to that in ver. I concerning the Gentiles. 
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νεκροὺς τοῖς παραπτώμασι]ϊὐ As in ver. I, the dative is 
of reference and not instrumental. Death to sin precedes 
vital conjunction with Christ. 

The omission of καὶ ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις in this connection 
is remarkable and constructive. The faults of the later 
Jews fell rather under the second table of the Law than 
under the first as they apprehended it (cf. Matt. xxiii, 23). 
Hence, perhaps, the omission. 


συνεζωοποίησε TH Χριστῷ] The idea of Christ as the 
Type, into conformity with which all (τὰ πάντα) is designed 
to be brought (see on ch. i. 10), has given place to the 
idea of a corporate union with Him; His Church being 
related to Him as the Body to the Head (ch. i. 22, 23). 
From the establishment of this relation it results that the 
purposed conformity is in some real measure already 
effected. The limits within which it is effected are 
defined by the difference between τὸν ἔσω ἄνθρωπον (ch. 
iii, 16) and ἄνδρα τέλειον (ch. iv. 13). They are also 
implicitly defined in ver. 6. 

On the absolute necessity of becoming νεκροὺς τοῖς παρα- 
πτώμασι aS an antecedent condition of the quickening, 
cf. Rom. vi. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Jas. iv. 8-10. Similarly, 
under the Law (cf. Isa. 1. 15-18; lv. 5; Josh. xxiv. 23). 
It is the principle involved in the precedence of the gospel 
by the Law, and of Christ’s ministry by that of the Baptist. 
Repentance precedes the remission of sins (Luke xxiv. 47). 
Cf. “that he may turn from his wickedness and live” 
(Prayer-book : Absolution). 


χάριτί ἐστε σεσωσμένοι] Either the apostle had thought 
to conclude the Jewish section with τῷ Xpiorw, but had no 
sooner turned to consider the Gentiles, than an addition 
occurred to him which he hastened to write in, breaking off 
the fresh sentence to do so; or, as in the absence of con- 
necting particles is more likely, he interpolated a paren- 
thetical reference to the Gentiles in view of their possible 
suspicion that he had altogether lost them out of his sight 
in absorption with his own nation’s interests, 
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Exegetically, this clause is important as determining 
the range of ἡμεῖς in ver. 3, seg. 

The broken sentence is resumed at ver. 8, where see 
note. 


6. καὶ συνήγειρε, kal συνεκάθισεν] Union with the risen and 
ascended Christ involves the present resurrection and 
ascension of all members of His body zz so far as they are 
now united to Him. Themembers of His body, individually 
considered or collectively, are not as yet in full union 
with Him (cf. Rom. viii. 23). The new life imparted is 
manifested on earth through resurrection, and exalted to 
heaven by ascension. It is never left buried out of sight, 
but triumphantly brought forth and shown as clothed with 
moral power and invested with spiritual sovereignty. The 
new life, as displayed before men and abidingly set in the 
presence of God, is in contrast with the old life and its 
“ trespasses and sins.” 


ev τοῖς ἐπουρανίοι͵]7͵͵ The establishment in spiritual 
supremacy—the finality of what is popularly known as 
“the soul’s. salvation,” is entirely distinct from moral 
2patny..) Ihe permanence: of the “rest. expressed by, 
ἐκάθισεν is for the present confined to the relation in which 
the new life stands toward God (ἐν rote ἐπουρ.), and is not 
to be extended to the life as set ἐν τοῖς ἐπιγείοις, but made 
the motive for unceasing, strenuous endeavours after moral 
improvement. The limits of the sphere of assured tran- 
quillity are defined by ἐν rote ἐπουρανίοις. (For the sug- 
gested contrast with ra ἐπίγεια, cf. Col. iii. 1-5, marking 
the force of the οὖν in ver. 5 (and again in ver. 12), which 
answers exactly to that in ch. iv. 1 below. Cf. also Matt. 
xi. 28-30, where distinguish the unconditioned rest which 
Christ gives, from the rest which He sets us, in labour and 
with labour, to fd.) 

The omission here of the ἐν δεξιᾷ of ch. i. 20 is inade- 
quately and even faultily explained by Bengel: “ Non 
dicit zz dexird ; Christo sua manet excellentia.” This is 
contrary to the promise of Matt. xx. 23 (cf. Rev. ili. 21). 

G 
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The omission is really due to the present exclusion of all 
physical reference in our asserted participation with Christ 
in His resurrection and ascension. 


ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις ἐν X. 1.]} The same combination of 
words as in ch. i. 3, with the addition of that name which 
expresses the humanity which Christ assumed and bound 
into lasting union with His Godhead. The addition is 
instructive, and harmonizes with the design of this section, 
which is to draw out the idea, not of typical representation, 
but of realized correspondence. 

It harmonizes also with the idea of the subsection, 
for observe that this special combination occurs in con- 
nection with the ¥ews, whose participation in the blessings 
described entirely depended on their acceptance of Fesus 
as the Christ. 


7. ἵνα] In ver. 4 the sotive has been defined, and now 
the purpose is declared. 


ἐνδείξηται], Lat. “Pre se ferat.” In classical Greek 
this would be a non-sequence, and call for special justifica- 
tion. In Hellenistic Greek the construction is quite ordi- 
nary—the optative being generally obsolete. 


ἐν τοῖς αἰῶσι τοῖς ἐπερχομένοις]Ὶ “In the ages coming 
on,” or “In the progress of the ages.” 

The purpose of God is being ever continuously unfolded. 
Its fulfilment is neither to be confined to the future, nor to 
be regarded as complete in the present. Each age or 
period of Christian history will be found to hold its own 
portion of that grace which is in lasting excess of any 
attainable realization. 

That which in ch. i. 21 is described as ove age, and as 
an age Zo be, is here seen as related to the present, and as 
broken up into an endless succession of constituent ages. 

That which is here shown by the Zevse to be related to 
the present, is shown by the word, with its ideas of pro- 
gress, to be related to the future, and that without hint of | 
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a limit. Age after age is ever seen advancing, each made 
a scene for the display of some portion of the incalculable 
“ srace.” 

There is nothing to suggest that this glorious prospect 
is bounded by the Second Advent. As the grace itself is 
endless, so will the disclosures made of it be endless, and 
continued for “ever and ever.” 

The determination of commentators to draw a line of 
limitation, which St. Paul has studiously refrained from 
drawing, is most remarkable. No more curious example 
of petitio principit could well be found than in the quiet 
dogmatism of Alford: “His Saints, 2. His Church on 
earth.” To question this assumption is to make havoc 
of the whole note, and spoil the easy triumph of the 
“ Therefore I conceive,” etc., which follows. 


τὸ ὑπερβάλλον πλοῦτος τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ] To be com- 
pared with the corresponding clause in ch. 1. 19, To 
ὑπερ[ϑάλλον μέγεθος τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ (cf. 2 Chron. ix. 
6). Not only is no limit set, but no limit is even con- 
ceivable. Even in the “ever-present now” of eternity, 
the real wealth will be ever in excess of the present display 
of it. 


ἐν χρηστότητι ep ἡμᾶς] In Rom. xi. 22 χρηστότης is 
opposed to ἀποτομία. In Tit. iii, 4 it is coupled with 
φιλανθρωπία; and in Rom. ii. 4 associated with ἀνοχή and 
μακροθυμία. As predicated of man, it is a moral character- 
istic in which God is imitable by them (Luke vi. 35 ; Eph. 
Ἵν», (ΟἹ tile 12) 3 and it is, part)o! “the fruit-of the 
Spirit” (Gal. v. 22). The change from the εἰς ἡμᾶς of the 
corresponding clause in ch. i. 19 to ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς shows that 
this is a quality designed to take effect upon, and repro- 
duce itself in, us; and not only to work with reference to 
us and to our passive advantage (see note on ch. iv. 32). 

Χρηστός is an interesting word, owing to its common 
confusion with Xpiorde—due, either to the misleading 
resemblance of the words, or to the “ prevalent itacism.” 
It may also be that the prominence given to χρηστότης in 

GC 
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Christian ethical teaching gave rise to the separate appel- 
lative Chrestiani, just as the frequency of allusion to Χριστός 
produced Christiani. Reference may be made to 1 Pet. 
ii. 3 for a probable instance of intentional paronomasia. 


ἐν Χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ] See on ch. ii. 6. Compare the 
threefold ἐν of this verse with that of ch. i. 3. For the 
“entire blessing of the Spirit” we have here part of the 
“fruit of the Spirit;” for “heavenly places” we have 
“advancing ages ;” and for the absolute ‘‘ Christ” we have 
Christ in relation to humanity. 


8-10. The effect of the repeated yap is to introduce 
reasons in support of the above declared purpose of God. 
The verses are distinctly marked as parallel, and yield a 
twofold justification by facts of the confidently written 
iva of ver. 7. 

It is justified— 

(1) By the gratuitous salvation of the Gentiles. 

(2) By God’s present work upon the Jews. 

Two characterizing features are given of “the grace ” 
in ver. 7— 

(a) Its “exceeding wealth.” 

(ὁ) The “kindness” toward the Christian Jews, which 
should control the display of it. 

As regards (a), nothing could more clearly show the 
excess of the wealth than the fact of its spontaneous over- 
flow to the Gentiles. As regards (0), it requires to be 
shown that the salvation of the Gentiles is not only not 
against true Jewish interests, but a positive advancement 
of them. 

Hence the parallelism: (1) and (@) are correspondent, 
(2) and (0). 


8. The salvation of the Gentiles. 
τῇ yap xapiti] The parenthetical glance to the Gentiles 


in ver. 5 was designed to soften the prevailing Jewish 
tone of that section, and guard against wounding the 
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susceptibilities of those addressed. The “grace” there 
mentioned indefinitely, is now, as preceded by the definite 
article, identified with that of ver. 7—7z.e. with the grace of 
which it is the purpose of God to make a continuous display. 


ἐστε σεσωσμένοι] The salvation of the Gentiles is an 
accomplished, undeniable fact. Itself a proof of the 
‘““exceeding riches” of the grace, this proof is strengthened 
to the uttermost by the following arguments as to the 
entire spontaneity of its overflow. 

The perfect tense expresses not an isolated act, but 
an act fully performed, of which the effects remain. The 
description is of a “state of salvation.” 


διὰ πίστεως] Διά with genitive expresses passage 
through and emergence from. Faith, then, is no more than 
the medium through which salvation passes to its subjective 
realization, and is not to be mistaken for its starting-point 
or its goal. Its origin is described negatively and positively 
in the succeeding sentences. 

Observe that “faith” is given as the subjective con- 
dition of salvation only for the Gentiles. The correspond- 
ing condition for the Jews is expressed by the compounded 
designation Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ (vers. 6, 7). The Jews, as such, 
were possessed of faith in “Christ.” It was required of 
them to own Jesus as Christ ; and everything, in their case, 
was staked on this acknowledgment. 

There is a remarkable difference between the Jews 
and the Gentiles in Rom. iii. 20, where justification is 
described as ἐκ πίστεως in the case of the former, but διὰ 
τῆς πίστεως, as here, in the case of the latter. 


καὶ τοῦτο! Not to be referred to πίστεως, which would 
wreck the sentences which follow; and not, for a similar 
reason, to the wol/e preceding sentence—“ the being saved 
by grace through faith ;” but to be simply understood of 
‘the being saved.” 

The καὶ τοῦτο of Phil. i. 28 is a possible but doubtful 
parallel (cf. also 1 Cor. vi. 6; and 3 John 5, R.V.). 
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οὐκ ἐξ ὑμῶν] The salvation is διὰ πίστεως ; 2.6. “faith” 
is the channel through which it passes into our possession ; 
but as regards the source from which it comes—as regards 
its derivation and origin—it does not start from within. 
Dependent on a subjective condition for its realization, 
it is not to be conceived as of simply subjective existence. 

It is not a product of man’s mind, or a creation of his 
fancy. It is not to be traced back to a hope or an 
aspiration, which, as soon as awakened, tends toward 
its self-fulfilment. It is in no sense developed “from 
within you.” 


Θεοῦ τὸ δῶρον] “God’s is the gift.” The position of 
Θεοῦ is most emphatic. Its juxtaposition with ὑμῶν makes 
a startling contrast. Far from being developed from 
within, it comes down from above, and comes down from 
above as a “gift.” Observe, too, that it is a “gift,” and 
not a process of giving. Salvation is an object presented 
by God to us. All that lies with us is to accept it or 
reject it. 

The positive declaration, bounded as it is by two 
negations, is to be equally referred to both. The three 
clauses are strictly co-ordinate. By the skilful arrange- 
ment of its terms a single positive enunciation of the truth 
is made to sweep destructively through error on the right 
hand and on the left. Θεοῦ stands in direct opposition 
to ἐξ ὑμῶν, and δῶρον to ἐξ ἔργων. As being “God’s” it 
has no human origin; and as a “gift” is no product of 
works. A reason, then, is assigned as well for its being 
what it is, as for its not being this and its not being 
that: iva μή τις καυχήσηται. 


9. οὐκ ἐξ ἔργων] (Cf. Tit. iii. 5.) In two ways works 
might be the origin of salvation—as wages earned or as a 
direct achievement. But in truth it is no reward of works 
—at least not of such works as theirs. And as for its 
being a vesult of their works, the idea is excluded and 
stamped with absurdity as well by the nature of their 
works as by the nature of salvation, which would be robbed 
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in that case of its two essential marks of wniversality 
(see next note) and graciousness (see ver. 8 ; and cf. Rom. 
iv. 4). 


ἵνα μή τις καυχήσηται!) A conclusion from the ¢hree 
preceding clauses, and not from the last alone. The 
punctuation should be altered accordingly. If it were self- 
derived, if it were not a gift, if it were the outcome of 
human works, there would be room for boasting. 

Καύχησις is in some cases legitimate. Where blame 
attaches to it, it is for the ground on which it rests being 
faulty. In the matter of “salvation” there is no possible 
room for it found. 

For (1) if salvation ‘resulted from what we have dove, 
we might boast, as St. Paul often did of his ministerial 
successes ; but itis οὐκ ἐξ ἔργων. (2) If it depended on what 
we are, we might boast ; but it is οὐκ ἐξ ὑμῶν (cf. ch. vi. 9 
and refs.). (3) If it were not a pure 9272, we might boast ; 
but, as it is) the aroument-of 1 Cor, iv. ἡ ἴθ fatal tovour 
doing so. Καύχησις being thus excluded, the right attitude 
of the recipients of this gift is prescribed below (ver. 
a1 Seg). 

Thus far the proof of “the exceeding wealth of God’s 
grace ” implied in “ boasting,’ would be the sense of exclu- 
sive possession, in right at least, if not in fact. But, in the 
excess of its wealth, never yet has a limit been found to 
God’s display of saving grace. With an unconditioned 
freedom it has passed over from the Jews to the Gentiles, 
pouring like a flood over all the barriers of race and nation, 
class and character. Such is the variety of human capacity, 
endowment, and privilege, that salvation could be made to 
depend on anything inherent in man, or anything actually 
wrought by man, only with loss of its universality. But it 
iS οὐκ 2 ὕμων and οὐκ ἐξ ἐργῶν. 

Riches bring no advantage, and poverty presents no 
hindrance ; learning does not discover it, nor need ignorance 
obscure it ; virtue does not earn it, nor need any past vices 
debar from it: Θεοῦ τὸ δῶρον. 
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10. The kindness toward the Fews. 


αὐτοῦ yap ἐσμεν ποίημα] The yap here is parallel with 
that of ver. ὃ. As there the first part, so here the second 
part of ver. 7 is substantiated. The extension of saving 
grace to the Gentiles might seem an invasion of Jewish 
prerogatives in depriving them of their former exclusive 
privileges ; but, in fulfilment of His purpose, God has so 
ordered the salvation of the Gentiles as to bring gain and 
not loss to the Jews. 

᾿Ἐσμὲν ποίημα is opposed to ἤμεθα φύσει of ver. 3. What 
we were by nature (2.2. in a crude unworked state) is opposed 
to what we now ave as the subject of Divine influences. In 
view of vers. II-15 it isa temptation to render ποίημα as 
“a poem.” We area Divine poem! (Cf. ch. v. 19 for its 
musical setting). (See Additional Note, p. 90.) 


κτισθέντες] The tense marks the “creation” as ante- 
cedent to the ποίησις now taking effect upon us. (Cf. Gen. 
i. 3, “ All His work which God created to make.”) In their 
combination, ποίημα and κτισθέντες answer to the distinction 
between regeneration and renovation—the new life as 
imparted and then as progressively developed. The new 
life once for all imparted (κτισθέντες) is fostered and 
fashioned by God with continuous care (ἐσμεν ποίημα). 


ἐν Χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ] Observe, again, this combination of 
names in connection with the Jews (see on vers. 6, 7, and 
below on ver. 12). Ἔν Χριστῷ would have been insufficient 
here, and destructive of the difference between Judaism 
and Christianity (Vaughan on Rom. vi. 4). 


ἐπὶ ἔργοις ἀγαθοῖς] It is a natural and necessary 
deduction from this, that “bona opera non precedunt 
justificandum, sed sequuntur justificatum.” This, however, 
is taken most mistakenly for the point of the argument 
here. The present verse is not a continuation of the pre- 
ceding. The opposition between ἐπὶ ἔργοις and ἐξ ἔργων is 
apparent only, and not real. The fersons spoken of are 
entirely different. 
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Distinguish ἔργα ἀγαθά (= works of benevolent utility) 
and ἔργα καλά (= works which command respect and 
admiration). The difference is as that between means and 
ends, 


οἷς προητοίμασεν] It is usual to take οἷς as by attraction 
for a. But it is more natural, and it yields a better mean- 
ing, to take οἷς as a dative of reference. The objection, 
which seems fatal to Dr. Ellicott, that the usual accusative 
after προητοίμασεν would thus be unexpressed, is surely of 
the feeblest, when ἡμᾶς is so plainly involved, both in ἐσμέν 
and περιπατήσωμεν. Render: “for which God before 
equipped us.” 


προητοίμασεν] The reference is not to the prior eternity, 
but to that past which is here contrasted with the present ; 
7.6. to the former dispensation. So in ch. i, 12, where 
see note, 

Israel of old had been equipped for the discharge of 
“good works.” They were set to be an influence for good 
onthe world at larec (see 1S. 1xXvinv 1, 2,-7).3 Im, this 
mission they failed completely and disastrously, causing 
the Name of their God to be “blasphemed among the 
heathen.” External privileges having “before” been 
bestowed upon them in vain, God now has bestowed a 
new /fe upon them, and is fashioning that life with gracious 
power. 


ἵνα ἐν αὐτοῖς περιπατήσωμεν] Observe the tense. They 
had need of a new life, and a work of grace to fit them for 
the duties assigned to them. The powers of “nature” 
proved inadequate. But what they then needed has now 
been effectually granted. 

Hence the argument. So far from it being a disad- 
vantage to the Jews, arousing their jealousy, and provoking 
them to unworthy opposition, that grace should be extended 
to the Gentiles, it is the very /aw of their new life not only 
to welcome, but actively to promote, this extension. The 
salvation of the Gentiles is the realization of the exd of 
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that wholly new life (N.B. κτισθέντες ἐπί) imparted to the 
converted Jews, and continually being developed within 
them ; and therefore in the worldwide display of saving 
grace there is nothing apart from, much less contrary to, 
true Jewish interests; but it is a display evidently made 
ἐν χρηστότητι ep ἡμᾶς ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ. 


Additional Note on ch. ii. 10, Αὐτοῦ γάρ ἐσμεν ποίημα. 


Leaving the recognized translation to stand as unques- 
tionably expressive of a large part of the meaning con- 
veyed by the apostle’s word, it still would seem that a 
part of his meaning will escape us if we take ‘“ workman- 
ship” as the exact and entire equivalent of ποίημα. No 
single English word will cover the range of the meaning 
of the Greek. Another, therefore, must be found, not to 
supersede, but to supplement the meaning ordinarily 
assigned, and should be given a place in the margin. 

It is not to be denied that ‘‘ workmanship ” expresses 
with admirable force and precision the primary, literal 
meaning of ποίημα, but it leaves altogether uncovered that 
accretion of meaning which early gathered round the word, 
and became so inseparably attached to it that it would be 
inevitably suggested to the mind of a Greek as often as he 
heard it or read it. Needful, then, to be recognized is the 
secondary sense of the word beyond taking full account of 
the primary. Ποίημα does, indeed, mean “a work,” and 
this, its general sense, must be recognized ; but it means 
also specially “a poetical work,’ and it is remarkable that 
in its simple and bodily transference to our English 
vocabulary, there was entire loss of the primary meaning, 
and survival of only the secondary. 

Let us render then: ‘ We are Hzs poem.” 

A poet makes by means of words, and we are made by 
God’s own Word (see Jas. i. 18; John i. 1-3). 

A poem differs thus from prose, that its words have a 
rhythmical flow, and follow a fixed metrical law. So 
flows the life of God’s redeemed. As His “poem ” they all 
are so fitted together, and their lives by grace made so 
harmonious, that again and again we have the figure 
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employed of a “song.” “They sung asit were a new song 
before the throne, and before the four living creatures and 
the elders: and xo man could learn the song, save the hun- 
dred and forty and four thousand which had been redeemed 
Jrom the earth” (Rev. xiv. 3). We conceive of a song asa 
poem set fitly to music ; and as “ His poem” we are meant 
to make music in the world with our lives. We are tolda 
few verses below what the musical setting of “ His poem” 
should be, when in noble contrast with the disturbance 
made by drink—the moral degradation, mental disorder, 
and social lawlessness which result from it, we are shown 
a more excellent way whereby life’s jaded powers may be 
stimulated: “ Be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 
but be filled with the Spirit; speaking to yourselves in 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord” (Eph. v. 18 ; compare 
Col. iii. 16). 

“We are His poem”! The life of grace is so contrasted 
with the life of nature. It is true, as St. Chrysostom finely 
said (Hom. 13)— 


“When man was made out of the dust of the earth, in his 
bodily form he was like a beautiful musical instrument, as yet 
silent; but the breath of God came forth, and stirred the strings, 
and all was harmony and gladness.” 


But soon, as Milton, in majestic lines, has told us— 


“Ὁ Disproportioned sin 
Jarred against Nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Brake the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed.” 


And now the life of nature is a life of contradiction and 
confusion. It is so by universal confession. Quotations 
would be endless from the heathen writers. Poets and 
philosophers alike have told us of it, and we know their 
words to be true, for our own consciousness seals them so. 
The cry of man throughout all ages has been for some 
master-power that should quell the tumult of his being, 
and make it ove instead of many. It has been sought in 
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the solitude of deserts, from which the world was shut out ; 
it has been sought in the riot of crowds and the din of 
debaucheries. A refuge from this “self,” this veritable 
Legion within me, with its contradictions, disorders, and 
clashing confusions, has been the steadfast goal of all 
leaders of thought, of all whose words have ever weighed 
with mankind. They have sought it in the heights of 
imagination ; they have searched every field of thought ; 
they have plunged for it into depths of sin. But the 
object of their search has eluded them. One only—Christ 
Jesus alone, has ever been able to give unto men in posses- 
sion a life of calmness and settled composure. He calls it 
rest; He calls it peace. But, however called, the gift He 
has come bearing to men, which He has bestowed on all in 
every age that have come to Him, and which He is tendering 
still to ourselves, is the gift of that for which all are sighing, 
of the need of which all are conscious. It is the gift of a 
life whose powers are at unity with themselves, which do 
not clash nor work confusion, but move harmoniously 
together. It is the perfect restoration of all that was 
disordered by the Fall; the bringing back to their just 
relations the far-scattered parts of our being, so that they 
are wanting no more in the symmetry of their form nor in 
the harmonious order of their movements. 

“ We are His poem!” Is not this aconception even far 
in advance of that given before to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 
iii. 3)? “An Epistle!” That is much. “An Epistle of 
Christ!” And as such not alone to show what is His mean- 
ing, but to go forth to the world with His signature written 
upon us, to be bearers our own selves of His Name. But 
“His poem”! What of beauty, what of sweetness, what 
of grace, what of music to be made ina world full of sadness, 
is expressed in the description thus made of us! 

“We are His poem!” and so some one has styled Him 
the Poet of poets. 


“We know there once was One on earth 
Who penetrated all He saw, 
To whom the lily had its worth, 
And Nature bared her inmost law. 
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And when the mountain-side He trod, 
The universe before Him shone 
Translucent in the smile of God, 
Like young leaves in the morning sun, 
Glory which Phidias never won 
To consecrate his Parthenon. 


“ Had He but uttered forth in song 
The visions of His waking sight, 
The thoughts that o’er His soul would throng 
Alone upon the hills at night ; 
What poet’s loftiest ecstasies 
Had stirred men with such rapturous awe, 
As would those living words of His, 
Calm utterance of what He saw? 
All earth had on those accents hung, 
All ages with their echoes rung. 


“ But He came not alone to speak,— 
Hecame to live, He came to die; 
Living a long-lost race to seek ; 
Dying to raise the fallen high. 
He came, Himself the living Word, 
The Godhead in His Person shone ; 
But few, and poor, were those who heard, 
And wrote His words when He was gone : 
Words children to their hearts can clasp, 
Yet angels cannot fully grasp. 


‘But where those simple words were flung, 
Like rain-drops on the parched green, 
A living race of poets sprung, 
Who dwelt among the things unseen ; 
Who loved the fallen, sought the lost, 
Yet saw beneath earth’s masks and shrouds ; 
Whose life was one pure holocaust, 
Death but a breaking in the clouds ; 
His volume as the earth was broad, 
His poem was the Church of God.” 
Mrs. Rundle Charles, Songs of Many Seasons. 


“We are His poem!” Each Christian age has been 
a canto of it; each Christian life and death a word. Its 
strains have been pealing along down the centuries, and 
“though set to a tune which admits of such endless varia- 
tions that it is often difficult to detect the original melody 
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amid the clash of the chords that conceal it, it will 
eventually be resolved, through many a swift modulation 
and startling cadence, back to the perfect key.” 

In support of this suggested supplementary reading, 
we may refer to the opinion of Dr. Ellicott, that it was 
the design of St. Paul, in this Epistle, “to display to the 
Christian dwellers under the shadow of the great Temple 
of Diana the unity and beauty of that transcendently more 
glorious spiritual temple (ch. ii. 20), of which Christ 
Himself was the chief Corner-stone, and the saints portion 
of the superstructure.” In this connection we may call 
to mind the beautiful description by Tennyson of that 
mysterious city which Gareth and those with him beheld 
through the mist. They pronounced it “a city of 
enchanters,” and it was told them concerning its builders— 


“They came from out a sacred mountain-cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 
And built it to the music of their harps. 

* * * * * 
For an ye heard a music, like enow 
They are building now ; seeing the city is built 
To music, therefore never built at all, 
And therefore built for ever.” 


The city of God is built truly to music, and when St. 
Peter exhorts believers to add to their faith virtue, know- 
ledge, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity, 
the word which he uses signifies to /ead a chorus or band of 
musicians (ἐπιχορηγήσατε). Was never such a chorus seen 
on Grecian stage as the lovely graces led out by the apostle 
as figures in the Christian chorus. And that this was 
the idea really present to his mind is made clear by his 
adding, “For so an extrance (εἴσοδος) shall be ministered 
unto you abundantly,” εἴο.---εἴσοδος being the regular 
word for the entrance-place of the chorus into a theatre. 

Very worthy of notice is the following passage from 
the Epistle of Ignatius zo the Ephesians :— 


“Tn your concord and harmonious love Jesus Christ is sung. 
And do ye, each and all, form yourselves into a chorus, that being 
harmonious in love and having taken the scale (ov key-note) of 
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God, ye may in unison sing with one voice through Jesus Christ 
unto the Father, that He may both hear you and acknowledge 
you by your good deeds to be members of His Son.” 


May not this be described as a paraphrase of the 
sentence that “we are His poem, having been created in 
Christ Jesus unto good works” ? 

An admirable light on the whole verse and on the 
twofold force of ποίημα is thrown by the following passage 
from Principal Fairbairn’s Catholicism Roman and Anglican 


(pp. 19, 26) :— 


“Nature is, because God everywhere acts ; religion is, because 
He is theever-working Spirit. In the field of nature He acts through 
forces ; in the field of history He acts through persons, and the 
persons who best serve Him are religious men, 2.6. the men who 
so love the Divine will as to labour to bring everything in them- 
selves and in society into harmony with it. Such men know that 
they are not saved for their own sakes merely, but for man’s ; that 
to be religious is simply to become a means for the ends of God. 
For God governs man through men; great and good personalities 
are the chiefest works of Providence, the agencies through which 
it accomplishes its noblest moral results. There is no contribution 
to the common good like a good man; through him the mind 
of the race is lifted, its progress effected, something done towards 
the embodiment of the Divine ideas, the realization of the Divine 
order. It is in religion as in music. Nature is full of musical 
voices, of simple notes, that sound melodiously in every ear; but 
out of them the cultured and quickened imagination of the master 
can create harmonies such as Nature never has created or can 
create—can in his Oratorio weave sounds into symphonies so 
wondrous that they seem like the speech of the gods suddenly 
breaking articulate upon the ear of man, speaking of passions, 
hopes, fears, joys too tumultuous and vast for the human tongue 
to utter; or opening and interpreting for mortals a world where, 
remote from discord or dissonance, thought and being move as 
to the stateliest music. So in the spiritual sphere the real and 
holy religious person is the master spirit, making audible to 
others the harmonies his imagination is the first to hear. In 
him the truths and ideas of God, as yet indistinctly seen or 
partially heard by the multitude, are embodied, become as it 
were incarnate and articulate, assume a visible and strenuous 
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form, that they may inspire men to nobler deeds, and show them 
how to create a higher manhood and purer society.” 


It was with apparent reference to this phrase of St. 
Paul that the words, applied by Mr. Nichol to George 
Herbert, were written — 


“Better to have the poet’s heart than brain, 
To feel than write ; but better far than both 
To be on earth ὦ poem of Goa’s making.” 


11-22. Recapitulation of the foregoing statements, with 
additions and explanations. Enumeration of the main 
points of difference between the Jews and the Gentiles 
(vers. 11, 12), 

In virtue of a common relation to Christ Jesus, 
these differences have so been harmonized (ver. 14), that 
Jews and Gentiles now stand in a peaceful relation to 
each other, their differences no longer dividing them (ver. 
15). Moreover, as the incarnation and earthly life of Christ 
Jesus have resulted in a reconstituted unity of manhood, 
and have readjusted the moral relations of men, so His sacri- 
ficial death, and the life which succeeded it, have had a deter- 
mining effect on the spiritual relations of men (vers. 16-22). 

The present is differenced from the past: A. By new 
moral relations (vers. 11-15). B. By new _ spiritual 
privileges (vers, 16-18). 


A. 11-15. Zhe moral benefits of Christianity. Its con- 
tribution to civilization. 

As compared with the past (vers. 11, 12), the present 
(ver. 13) is marked by attractive, instead of repulsive, 
tendencies. The former antagonistic dualism is now, 
through the mystery of Christ’s Person (ἐν τῷ αἵματι, ver. 
13), and in result of His life-work, reduced to unity. 


A. 1. The antagonistic dualism. 


11. Διὸ μνημονεύετε drt] The length of the sentence 
accounts for the broken construction. The ὅτι of ver. 12 
is simply resumptive (= “ Remember, I say, that. . .”). 
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Διό introduces certain moral reflections deducible from 
the foregoing statements. 


μνημονεύετε ὅτι)͵ The construction occurs elsewhere 
only 2 Thess, ii. 5, and in the address to Ephesian elders 
(Acts xx 31). 

On the moral value of an exact remembrance of past 
benefits, and the moral danger of forgetting them, it would 
be natural here to refer to such passages as Deut. ix. 7; 
Ps. ciii. 2; and to the careful institution of “ memorials ” 
at every stage of O.T. history. 

For direct parallels to the present injunction, cf. Deut. 
χα ν τ; Say tl. τ uke ocx, 


moté| Answers to that in ver. 2, and is opposed to νυνί 
in ver. 13, where it is repeated for emphasis. 


ὑμεῖς τὰ ἔθνη ἐν σαρκί]. An important clause, showing 
what is the meaning to be attached throughout to “you” 
as distinguished from “us.” “You” does not = “you at 
Ephesus”—you (/here, as against us here. There must 
have been some Jews in the Church at Ephesus, though 
the Gentile element preponderated ; and it was therefore 
not a local difference between “ we” and “you.” Though 
the controversy with Judaism was over, it would be long 
before the memory of it died, and so long as it lived there 
could be no perfect fusion of the two great parties in the 
Christian Church. There would be some soreness left in 
Jewish minds, and a sense of triumph among the Gentiles. 
This lingering soreness is removed by vers. 7, 10; and now, 
in stay of all irritating demeanour on the part of the 
Gentiles, they are reminded of that which would make all 
pride and exultation give place to humility and gratitude. 


τὰ ἔθνη ἐν σαρκί] In their very flesh was a mark of 

their difference from the Jews. In Rom. xi. 18-20 all 

undue elation, on the part of the Gentiles, over the transfer 

to them of the privileges rejected and forfeited by the 

unbelieving Jews, is sternly checked. The matter now 
Η 
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being dealt with is concerning the relations of Gentile 
believers, not to Jewish wnzdelievers, but to Jewish believers. 
As Christians, Jews and Gentiles are ow undistinguished 
in privilege ; but to the former belongs the high dignity of 
having stood from of old in a covenant relationship to 
God. To withhold the acknowledgment of this would, on 
the part of the Gentiles, be an ingratitude towards God, 
a slight upon the mercy so conspicuously shown to them ; 
and toward the Jews would be an act of presumption out 
of all keeping with the proper spirit of the Christian 
faith. 


ἐν σαρκί] Gentile “flesh” is distinguished from Jewish 
“flesh” by the absence of the mark of circumcision (cf. 
περιτομῆς ἐν σαρκί, below); and both are distinguished from 
the “flesh” of Christ (ver. 15). Circumcision, neither out- 
ward nor inward in the case of the Gentiles ; outward, but 
not inward, in the case of the Jews; has now, in the case 
of “the Christ” (ver. 13), been performed ἡμίν and repre- 
sentatively. In virtue of the Person of Christ, z.e. of the 
perfect integration in Him of that humanity of which 
races, generations, and individuals are the differentiation ; 
and in virtue of the coherence of all these differentiated 
elements in one body which is related organically to Christ 
as its Head, so that they éogether with Him form but one 
man ; the rite of circumcision once fully performed neither 
calls for, nor admits of, repetition; and the mark of cir- 
cumcision is no longer ἐν σαρκί. The difference therefore 
between Jewish and Gentile “flesh” is now abolished ; 
and can only be repeated at the cost of rejecting Christ’s 
representation, and taking it upon one’s self to discharge 
every legal obligation (see Gal. v. I-4). 


οἱ λεγόμενοι ἀκρο[υστία] This reproach was of far more 
ancient date than the foundation of the Christian Church ; 
and the allusion is larger than to the now settled contro- 
versy with the Judaizing Christians. Reference is broadly 
made to Circumcision as the distinguishing mark of 
Israelites in O.T. days. 
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ὑπὸ tre λεγομένης περιτομῆς] Not ὑπὸ τῶν λεγομένων 
περιτομή. The Jewish title is challenged by the qualifying 
participle. Render: “ By the so-called circumcision.” 


ἐν σαρκὶ χειροποιήτου]!Ἵ An addition explanatory of the 
reservation implied in λεγομένης (cf. Rom. ii. 28, 29). As 
a mere outward mark, circumcision was valueless. 


12. As in Rom. ii. 28-iii. 2, the disallowance of Jewish 
claims to spiritual superiority, and the discounting of their 
boast of a higher spiritual privilege, is followed by a sober 
statement of their real advantage over the Gentile, and a 
measured estimate of the “ profit” of circumcision ; so here 
it is enforced on the Gentiles that, though there had been 
exaggeration of their claims on the part of the Jews, this 
would by no means warrant a heightened self-estimate on 
their part. If Jewish boasting was checked, it was not 
that Gentile pride should be inflated. 


ὅτι)]͵ A resumption of that in ver. 11, “ Remember, 
I say, that...” 


ἦτε] The tense answers to ποτέ in the preceding verse. 
Vocal stress on the word must bring out the contrast with 
νυνὶ δέ below. 


τῷ καιρῷ ἐκείνῳ] The omission of ἐν heightens the 
temporal significance of the dative. They have rather to 
look back to that bygone season, than to ¢izxk themselves 
back to it, and to conceive of it as if it still were upon 
them. 

Beware of taking καιρός as = “time” (see note on ch. 
i. 10). Dreary as that “season” was, the passage through 
it was not needless, but had its own contributory effect on 
the harvest. 


χωρὶς Χριστοῦ] Cf. Johni.3 and xv. 5. This summary 

description of the hitherto disadvantage of the Gentiles is 

the counterpart of the “advantage” claimed (Rom. iii, 2) 
H 2 
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for the Jews that they had the “oracles of God” in fiduciary 
possession. 

Χριστός is written here most instructively in place of 
τὰ λόγια τοῦ Θεοῦ. In Him is the satisfaction of all human 
desires, the full answer to their expectations, the crowning 
fulfilment of every God-given promise (cf. 2 Cor. i. 20, 
Ὅσαι yap ἐπαγγελίαι Θεοῦ, ἐν αὐτῷ τὸ val). 

The consequences, (1) political and social, (2) moral and 
religious, of this exclusion from Christ are stated in the 
two succeeding clauses. 

Jews and Gentiles, though lacking alike in personal 
holiness, and labouring under the same spiritual deficiency, 
were yet marked off from each other by real differences, 
political, social, religious, and ethical. The former were 
bound up into a πολιτεία, and to them were given the 
“covenants of the promise” which fed their hopes, and 
established relations, real, however imperfect, between 
themselves and God. In these blessings the Gentiles were 
absolutely without share (cf. Deut. iv. I-40). 


(1) Description of the consequences, (a) political and (6) 
social, of the Gentiles being χωρὶς Χριστοῦ. 
(a) The political consequences. 


ἀπηλλοτριωμένοι THC πολιτείας τοῦ Ἰσραήλ] “ Alienated 
from the commonwealth of Israel.” 


ἀπηλλοτριωμένοι] The idea is of a scornful repudiation 
—a deliberate, wilful rejection. The word occurs in Ps. 
Ixviii. 9, followed as here by ξένος, but constructed with the 
dative to express rejection by, instead of with the genitive, 
as here, to express rejection of. 

The dogged self-assertion of Jewish pride provoked an 
ample return of pagan ridicule and malice. Contemptuous 
allusions to the Jews and their religion are frequent in the 
Satirists, and many repressive edicts were issued against 
them. 

Whatever the favour shown to them from time to time, 
it would seem to have been solely dictated by reasons of 
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state. The popular estimate of them was most unfavour- 
able, as of a bigoted, impracticable, and turbulent people. 
Their wealth exposed them to the avarice, their personal 
habits to the contempt, their religious customs to the ridi- 
cule, and their exclusiveness to the hatred, of the people 
generally ; at the same time that their fanatic zeal, inde- 
structible patriotism, and mutual coherence commanded 
political respect, and compelled for them an exceptionally 
tolerant treatment. 


τὴς πολιτείας TOU ἸΙσραήλ!) Πολιτεία occurs only in Acts 
wxil,.29, where it expresses the s7a/vs Οἱ acit7zen. ΠΟΙ it 
evidently stands for the constitution of a state, and is rightly 
rendered “commonwealth.” (Cf. Arist. Politics, ii. 2, Ἢ 
yap πολιτεία κοινωνία τίς ἐστι; also ili. 7, Ὅταν δὲ τὸ πλῆθος 
πρὸς τὸ κοινὸν πολιτεύηται συμφέρον, καλεῖται τὸ κοινὸν ὄνομα 
πασῶν τῶν πολιτειῶν, πολιτεία.) 

In ch. ἵν. 18, ἀπηλλοτριωμένοι is connected with spiritual 
life, as here with civil and political; and there is a con- 
nection between the ideas expressed in these two passages. 

In nothing was the failure of heathenism more con- 
spicuously seen than in matters of polity. Held together 
by no other ties than those of antagonism to other states, 
no sooner did they cease from conquest, or were relieved 
from the pressure of danger, than all bonds of coherence 
were dissolved and the State crumbled todecay. Latent in 
all public felicity were the sure seeds of corruption and 
decline. (Cf. Juv. Sat. vi. 292— 


“Nunc patimur longe pacis mala; savior armis 
Luxuria incubuit victumque ulciscitur orbem.”’) 


Horace (Ef. ii. I. 93) attributes to the same cause the 
deterioration of the Greeks after the Persian wars. The 
tendency of times of peace to relax all moral sanctions 
and enervate the character is a commonplace with historians 
and moralists ; and this tendency wrought without a check 
in the nations and amongst the peoples of antiquity, for 
morality was too lightly rooted for long-continued endur- 
ance when the support was withdrawn of a pressure from 
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without to uphold it. . “Pride, fulness of bread, and 
abundance of idleness” have proved the ruin of more 
cities than Sodom. (For a modern delineation of “long 
pacis mala,” see Tennyson, (aud, Part I. vi.-xiii.) 

The constitution of Israel was essentially a theocracy, 
and Israel’s morality was an integral element of Israel’s 
religion, and the continuity of their national existence was 
not destroyed by dispersion, or the shocks of any earthly 
disaster. Their King was ever on His throne, and their 
common relation to Him gave them common relations 
with each other. Hence the steadfastness of their πολιτεία. 

It was not so with other nations. In them the fatal 
consequence was seen of a morality divorced from religion, 
and of politics divorced from morality. Neither among 
themselves could they realize civil life, nor would they 
share with Israel in theirs. 


(6) The social consequences. 

καὶ ξένοι τῶν διαθηκῶν τῆς ἐπαγγελίας), “And strangers 
to the covenant of the promise.” 

Fora similar construction, cf. Soph. d. Tyr. 219, 220— 

“A ᾽γὼ ξένος μὲν τοῦ λόγου τοῦ δ᾽ ἐξερῷ, 
Ξένος δὲ τοῦ πραχθέντος. 

ξένοι] Best taken as an adjective. So in Matt. xxv. 
44; Acts xvii. 18; Heb. xiii. 9. The word is coupled 
below (ver. 19) with παροίκοι, and opposed to συμπολῖται. 
In Heb. xi. 13 it is coupled with παρεπίδημοι. The word 
is used in N.T. as well in a loose sense, to signify merely 
a foreigner (Acts xvii. 18, 21; Matt. xxvii.7) or a stranger, 
one personally unknown (Matt. xxv. 35-44; 3 John 5); 
as in the more restricted technical sense, expressive both 
of civil disabilities and of those rights of hospitality which 
could be claimed by appeal to Σεὺς ξένιος, and more 
particularly in discharge of a private contract or treaty 
(€evia) between citizens of different states (cf. Becker’s 
Charicles, sc. 11. note 14). (For an evident allusion to this 
beautiful ancient custom of hospitality, see Rom. xvi. 23, 
᾿Ασπάζεται ὑμᾶς Γάϊος ὁ ἕένος μου καὶ ὅλης τῆς ἐκκλησίας.) 
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As Evo they were not excluded from the benefits of 
the covenants, but it was of privilege, not of natural right, 
that they participated in them. (For the enforced recog- 
nition of their moral claim to such participation, cf. 
Dee hs Xvi, 0-155 Exod, xx. 10; .Ps. cxlvi. 
Ὁ; Cte.) 

The relation of Israelites to the covenants, as dis- 
tinguished from that of the Gentiles here described, appears 
from Rom. ix. 4; and a sufficient explanation of the word 
ξένοι as here descriptive of the Gentiles’ relations to the 
covenants which “ pertained unto” Israel is found in Noah’s 
blessing on Japhet (Gen. ix. 27, Κατοικησάτω ἐν τοῖς οἴκοις 
τοῦ Σήμ). The difference between the two races was as 
that between a “host” and a “guest,” or between the 
proprietor of a house and the stranger claiming hospitable 
entertainment. 

It formed no part of St. Paul’s present purpose to 
charge it upon Israel that it was largely due to their 
churlishness that the Gentiles were so deeply “estranged 
from their polity.” But see 1 Thess. ii. 15; and cf. Tac. 
fist. v. 2-6, “. . . apud ipsos fides obstinata, misericordia 
in promptu, sed adversus omnes alios hostile odium. .. .” 
(Cf. also Juv. Sat. xiv. 103, 104— 


‘* Non monstrare vias eadem nisi sacra colenti, 
(ucesitum ad fontem solos deducere verpos.”) 


τῶν Σιαθηκῶν τῆς ἐπαγγελίας] The significance of the 
English word “covenant” is not to be unduly pressed. 
The distinction is vital between διαθήκη (= an absolute 
ordering, a disposition, of God) and συνθήκη (=a mutual 
agreement, a covenant, where man can discuss the terms 
which he accepts). 

The frequent renewals and progressively extended 
publications of God’s purpose are covered by the plural 
form (διαθηκῶν), while the underlying unity of the purpose 
is expressed by the addition of τῆς ἐπαγγελίας. The 
ἐπαγγελία was not fully and at once made known, but 
progressively given in successive promulgations of the 
gracious will of the Lord. Each fresh promulgation set 
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forth “the promise” in some fresh aspect or with some 
fresh development. 

The mistaken conception of €évo. as implying that the 
Gentiles were without knowledge of, and without interest 
in, “the covenants of the promise,” has led commentators 
to enforce undue restrictions upon the covenants alluded 
to. The fact, however, is that the Gentiles were invested, 
as €évol, with certain well-defined rights, which it was open 
to them at any time to claim, when the Lord Himself 
would have been to them as the Σεύς Efmnoe of their 
mythology (Ps. cxlvi.'9). But they had scorned these 
rights, and regarded them, to their own great harm and 
loss, with prejudice—“ being alienated from the common- 
wealth of Israel.” 


τῆς ἐπαγγελίας] This defining note of the διαθῆκαι to 
which the Gentiles were related as Efvou, serves to exclude 
the special and restricted covenant made in Horeb (Deut. 
v. 2, 3), which is expressly distinguished (Deut. xx. I-15) 
from the extended covenant made in the land of Moab. 

Every covenant here is recognized which included a 
Messianic expectation, not excepting Gen. iii. 15 and 
ix. 8-17. (For the precise significance of ἡ ἐπαγγελία, see 
Acts Xill. 23, 32; Kom. 1. 1, 2.) Besides the suit of the Sez; 
it included the gift of the Spzrzt (cf. Ezek. xxxvi. 27 with 
Icuke xxiv. 40; Acts4..4 5 1.27; Gal 1. τῶ 7 Epi ra 
and carried with it consequentially eternal life (Tit. 1. 2; 
I John ii, 25), mercy (cf. Jer. xxxi. 34 with Lukei. 72; 
Heb. x. 17), resurrection from the dead (Acts xxvi. 6-8 ; 
Heb, xi, 30), eternal ΧΙ ΣΟ. (Tied, 1x: 155 ΣΧ. 236; 
226 Mi 13). 

᾿Ἐπαγγελία is used in the same sense below (ch. vi. 2), 
where see note. 


(2) Description of the consequences, (a) moral and (b) 
religious, of the Gentiles being χωρὶς Χριστοῦ. 

Observe the cross-connection (chiasmus) with the 
corresponding members of the preceding clause— 
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ἀπηλλοτριωμένοι.. . Ἰσραὴλ καὶ ξένοι... ἐπαγγελίας, 


ἐλπίδα μὴ ἔχοντες καὶ ἄθεοι ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ. 
(a) The moral consequences. 


ἐλπίδα μὴ ἔχοντες “ Hope” must not be limited to that 
awakened by “the covenants of the promise,” but taken in 
the widest possible sense ; nor must the negation of “hope” 
be taken as equivalent to an allegation of despair. That 
the tendency was ever towards despair, and that its darkest 
goal at last was reached, may be readily proved. Nothing 
so completely differenced the Jew from the Gentile as the 
conscious relation of the former to the future, and the 
repudiation of all such relation by the latter. A forward- 
pointed look and an attitude of expectant longing were 
as foreign to the bright, careless spirit of the Greek as to 
the stern, practical, duty-loving spirit of the Roman. In 
their prosperity the present contented them, and in misery 
their refuge was suicide. The deepening gloom of pagan 
literature, and the ever darker pages of its history, furnish 
a sufficient comment on the present worth of a _ well- 
grounded, indestructible hopefulness, which was the inspira- 
tion of the old Hebrew life, and, passing with a grander 
fulness into Christendom, has been for long the mainspring 
of advancing civilization. 

There is a noble chapter in Dr. Storr’s Divine Origin 
of Christianity, on “the effect of Christianity on the 
world’s hope of progress,” which may be profitably con- 
sulted ; as also Canon Liddon’s Sermon on “Worth of 
Faith in a Life to come” (University Sermons, second 
series, pp. 61-96). 

It will not be forgotten that Heraclitus, the “weeping 
philosopher,” was of Ephesus. 


(0) The religious consequences. 


καὶ ἄθεοι ἐν τῷ κύσμῳ] “And without God in the world.” 
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ἄθεοι] Either “God-forsaken” or “God-forsaking.” The 
active significance better suits the context, but the passive 
need not wholly be discarded, in view of Rom. i. 28, It 
is important to distinguish between the popular, the legal, 
and the Christian significance of ἄθεοι. 

(z) In the popular sense, the charge was brought 
against several ancient philosophers of being ἄθεοι, little 
more being implied than a certain looseness of religious 
opinions or want of orthodoxy (cf. Cic. VM. D. i. 23, 
“Diagoras, ἄθεος qui dictus est,” etc.). 

(0) The technical, ga/ application of the word was to 
those who repudiated the state religion, and by no means 
necessarily implied their denial of a// Divine existence. 
In the Afology, Socrates professes himself unable to discover 
whether the charge of atheism brought against him is to 
be understood in the larger or more restricted sense: Ἐγὼ 
yap οὐ δύναμαι μαθεῖν, πότερον λέγεις διδάσκειν μὲ νομίζειν 
εἶναι τινας θεούς, καὶ αὐτὸς ἄρα νομίζω εἶναι θεούς, καὶ οὐκ 
εἰμὶ τὸ παράπαν ἄθεος οὐδὲ ταύτῃ ἀδικῶ, οὐ μέντοι οὕσπερ γὲ ἡ 
πόλις, ἀλλ᾽ ἑτέρους, καὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστιν ὅ μοι ἐγκαλεῖς, ὅτι ἑτέρονς" 
ἢ παντάπασί με φῇς οὔτε αὐτὸν νομίζειν θεοὺς τούς τε ἄλλους 
ταῦτα διδάσκειν. Meletus incautiously presses the larger 
charge. It is evident that the whole ground is shifted if 
a question of religion in general be substituted for that 
of a particular state religion ; and the answer of Socrates, 
however triumphant against his being ἄθεος in the general 
sense, did not touch the precise charge of the original 
indictment, that he was ἄθεος as regards the established 
religion. So, too, in the conflict with paganism, Christians 
were indicted as ἄθεοι, and the charge was technically 
true. It was quite beside the mark to plead that they 
did really “believe in God,” though not in the prescribed 
gods of the heathen state. So far from rebutting, this 
was really to admit, the charge. And when Clem. Al. 
Protr. argues that “the true ἄθεοι are not those who deny 
false gods, but those who deny the true, and worship the 
false,’ he is only impugning the law as it stood, and as 
the magistrates were bound to administer it. 

Much misconception of the attitude of pagan magistrates 
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towards the early Christians has arisen from misunder- 
standing the significance of the charge that they were 
ἄθεοι. A. division was current in the time of Plutarch 
between poetical or mythical theology, philosophical or 
physical theology, and political theology or the national 
religion : τὸ μυθικόν, τὸ φυσικόν, and τὸ πολιτικόν (Ama- 
torius, c. 18, vol. xii. p. 44; De Placitis Philos. i. 6, vol. 1i. 
p. 365). The latter Plutarch regarded simply as of service 
for the maintenance of order, not needed by enlightened 
men, and which they were not bound to respect. On his 
witness to the necessity of a religious faith to a community, 
see Adv. Colotem. c. 31, vol. xiv. p. 23, Τοῦτο μέντοι τὸ 
συνεκτικὺὸν ἁπάσης κοινωνίας καὶ νομοθεσίας ἔρεισμα καὶ 
βάθρον. 

(c) As used in this Epistle, addressed by an apostle to 
a Christian Church, the reference of ἄθεοι is, of course, only 
to God as Christians would conceive and worship Him. 
“Gods many and lords many” might be worshipped by 
those who, 27 a Christian sense, were ἄθεοι; but this must 


not be confounded with either the popular or the legal 
Sense. 


ἐν τῷ κόσμῳ] A most significant addition, whether 
regarded (4) as the counterpart of πολιτεία τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ, or 
(ὁ) as an intensification of ἄθεοι, or (c) by itself. 

(a) As “in the world” instead of being gathered up in 
“the commonwealth of Israel,’ they were lying under 
forfeiture of all that proper dignity of humanity which 
would have marked them off from the rest of the universe, 
and were shut up into a simply ma¢erial existence. In 
their very highest conceptions they were sense-bounded. 
Their conceptions of religion were entirely material and 
sensual ; and by the working of the oft-illustrated law that 
a worshipper is assimilated to the object of his worship 
(Ps. cxv. 8), there was one and the same measure for the 
degradation of themselves and of their idea of God. (for 
justification of this description of the heathen, that they 
were “in the world ’»—buried in the general framework of 
nature, and not, as men, differentiated from it, see Grant’s 
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Aristotle, Essays ii, v., and vi.) He distinguishes (p. 75) 
three eras of morality: first, the era of popular or uncon- 
scious morals ; second, the transitional, sceptical, or sophistic 
era ; third, the conscious or philosophic era. “ Ethics,” he 
observes (p. 150), “at its outset by no means commences 
with questions about the individual. It separates ‘society’ 
from ‘nature,’ as its first distinction. . . . It is a subsequent 
step to separate the individual from society” (cf. pp. 284- 
286). He quotes (p. 80) from J. A. Symonds— 


“The soul of man in Greece was implicit with God or nature 
in what may be called an animal unity. Mankind, as sinless and 
simple as any other race that lives and dies upon the globe, 
Jormed a part of the natural order of the world. The sensual 
impulses, like the intellectual and moral, were then held void of 
crime, and harmless. Health and good taste controlled the 
physical appetites of man, just as the appetites of animals are 
regulated by an unerring instinct.” 


In Essay vi. he elaborately argues that the full severance 
of “society” from “nature,” and the growing recognition 
of the “individual” consciousness—the moral ego—was 
due to Semztic influences, and, however helped forward 
and strengthened by political causes, was foreign to proper 
Hellenic thought. 

Refer also to Gen. ii. 4, and observe that the history of 
man is given under the general head of “the generations 
of the heavens and of the earth,” until the point is reached 
(Gen. iv. 26) when “men began to call upon the Name of the 
LorpD.” At this point human history proper commences. 
(Gen. v. 1), the foundation is laid of the πολιτεία τοῦ ᾿Ισραήλ, 
and the key-note of the gospel is struck (cf. Matt. i. 1). 

(ὦ) As an intensification of ἄθεοι, cf. John xvii. 9-18. 
Observe the word κόσμος, expressive of the order and 
great settled harmony of the universe. Watching the 
inexorable sweep of nature’s laws, the heathen felt them- 
selves crushed into heart-chilling impotence. Ruthless 
fate or incalculable chance controlled their life. Nothing 
can be wanting to complete their misery, whose doom is. 
to watch the onward working of laws without a glimpse of 
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the Hand that controls them, or knowledge of the Mind 
that conceived them, of the Will that imposed them, of the 
Heart which might be moved to readjust them. 

Much modern witness might be quoted to the sadness 
of the atheistic life. 

(c) As “in the world,” it is powerfully expressed that 
their being was entirely bounded by the material universe. 
No thought outwent it, no hope had strength to stray 
beyond it. The climax of opposition is so reached to the 
blessedness of being ἐν Χριστῷ. (Cf. the expression, Gal. 
iv. 3, Ὑπὸ τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ κόσμου ἦμεν δεδουλωμένοι.) 


A. 2. Resolution of the discord. 


13. νυνὶ δέ] The present contrasted with τῷ καιρώ ἐκείνῳ 
of the preceding verse. How different is this reversal of ἃ 
picture from that similarly introduced Job xxx. 1! 


ἐν Χριστῷ Ἴησοῦ] The opposite of the preceding ἐν τῶ 
κόσμῳ. Observe the addition of Ἰησοῦ, expressing the 
Sulfilment of Messianic expectation. Though Gentiles did 
not share the expectation, they are embraced in the bless- 
ings of its now realization through the personal advent of 
the Christ. 


ὑμεῖς οἱ ποτὲ ὄντες μακράν] The distance here spoken 
of must be limited by the context to that between the 
sundered and alienated races of men—the gulf which 
yawned between Gentiles and Jews. This is the reversal 
of the picture in the preceding verse, 


ἐν τῷ αἵματι τοῦ Χριστοῦ] To be distinguished from 
διὰ τοῦ αἵματος αὐτοῦ of ch. i. 7, and not to be taken as 
signifying the oztpoured blood. Through His blood, con- 
veyed by the means of it, comes forgiveness, and the 
reconciliation of man with God ; but it is in the mysterious 
depths of the Person of Christ, contained in His blood, 
that the scattered members of the human race have been 
brought together and united. In Him the human race is 
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summarized. In His veins flowed the blood of all nations, 
tribes, and families. He was the perfect embodiment 
of that humanity which is broken up into fragments 
amongst men, and divided according to conditions of sex, 
race, time, and circumstances. As the “Son of man,” not 
merely the son of a particular father, He sustains a blood- 
relationship with all men. In Him all their differences 
meet, and their most opposite qualities are harmonized. 
(See Robertson’s Sermon on The Human Race, and West- 
cott’s Historic Faith, pp. 62-66 and 229-234. Cf. also 
Hooker on John i. 14— 


“Tt pleased not the Word or Wisdom of God to take to itself 
some one person amongst men; for then should that one have 
been advanced which was assumed, and no more. But Wisdom, 
to the end she might save many, built her house of that nature 
which is common to all. She made not ¢his or that man her 
habitation, but dwelt zz ws.”) 


ἐγενηθήτε ἐγγύς] Mark the tense. This approxima- 
tion, with its implied reconciliation, is the effect of a 
definite historical occurrence. 

The distinction between those “near and “far off” is 
by no means necessarily identical with that between Jews 
and Gentiles. The local significance of the adverbs is 
never lost in the moral and spiritual, and Jerusalem is the 
point from which measurement is taken ; so that οἱ μακράν 
sometimes denotes “the dispersion,” as in Zech. χ. 9. (Cf. 
Esth. ix. 20, ᾿Ἐξαπέστειλε τοῖς ᾿Ιουδαίοις, ὕσοι ἦσαν ἐν τῇ 
᾿Αρταξέρξου βασιλείᾳ, τοῖς ἐγγὺς καὶ τοῖς μακράν. Cf. also 
Acts ii. 39 and Isa. Ivii. 19.) 

Announcement is here made of the abolition of local 
worship, in accordance with John iv. 20-24, as against 
Deut. xii. 5. 


14. αὐτὸς yap ἐστιν ἡ εἰρήνη ἡμῶν] The backward refer- 
ence of αὐτὸς γάρ must not be taken further than to ἐν τῷ 
αἵματι τοῦ Χριστοῦ. In His blood—in that of which His life 
is composed—in the mystery of His Person, the meeting- 
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point of all differences is found ; “for He is, in Himself, our 
Peace,” 

Αὐτός is not meant to distinguish Him from others 
(= He, and none but He), but to point emphatically to 
Himself, His essential Personality, as against His words 
and works and sufferings. Such zs the Christ, in Himself, 
that all the characteristic differences of men are gathered 
up together, and shown in harmonious aggregate. He is 
the connecting link between all men, for in Him is seen 
the perfect fusion of every human attribute and quality. 

Ἢ εἰρήνη is opposed to τὴν ἔχθραν of the next verse. It 
is against the truth of Christ’s Person that differences of 
natural endowment should be thought necessarily to 
involve men in conflict. He is the standing proof to the 
contrary. Nota human quality has ever been displayed 
which did not find in Christ an ordered place. Strength 
and tenderness, majesty and humility, justice and mercy, 
courage and sensitiveness, and all other opposite qualities, 
in Him were coexistent, and may be seen in simultaneous 
exercise, without trace of any conflict between them, 
without betrayal of Him into inconsistency, but wrought 
all together into a gracious homogeneous product. The 
reference of ἡμῶν is not here confined to the Jews, but is 
a distributive plural. Each man sees in Christ not only 
the counterpart of his own individuality, but the com- 
bination of it with that of every one of his fellows. 


ὁ ποιήσας τὰ ἀμφότερα Ev] A description of the work 
of Christ follows that of His Person. The world when 
Christ entered it was literally rent “ 2722 ἐτυαῖγ." A line of 
cleavage so ran through the ranks of humanity as to yield 
from every standpoint the vision of antagonistic dualism— 
Jews and Gentiles, Greeks and barbarians, male and 
female, masters and slaves. The reduction of this duality 
to unity has been the historical effect of Christ’s work in 
the world. 

Ignatius, in his trial before Trajan, pointed to the peace 
of the world at the advent of Christ: Τί δέ σοι προσέκρουσεν 
τὸ τοῦ Χριστιανισμοῖ κήρυγμα, ἐξότε ἤρξατο, εἰπέ apa μή τι 
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νεώτερον συμβέβηκεν ἐπὶ τὴν Ῥωμαίων ἀρχήν ; οὐχὶ δὲ ἡ 
πολυαρχία εἰς μοναρχίαν μετέπεσεν ; καὶ Αὔγουστος ὃ σὸς 
πρόγονος, ἐφ᾽ οὗ ὁ ἡμέτερος σωτὴρ ἐτέχθη ἐκ παρθένου καὶ 
ἐγένετο ὁ πρώην Θεὸς Δόγος καὶ ἄνθρωπος δι᾿ ἡμᾶς, μονουχὶ 
αἰῶνα ὅλον ἐ[βασίλευσεν, πεντήκοντα ὅλοις ἐνιαυτοῖς καὶ ἑπτὰ 
πρὸς μησὶν ἄλλοις ἕξ κρατήσας τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἀρχὴς, καὶ μοναρ- 
χήσας ὡς οὐδεὶς ἕτερος τῶν πρὸ αὐτοῦ ; οὐ πᾶν φῦλον αὐτῷ 
ὑπετάγη, καὶ ἡ προτέρα ἀμιξία τῶν ἐθνῶν καὶ τὸ πρὸς ἀλλήλους 
αὐτῶν μῖσος διελύθη ἐκ τῆς τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν ἐπιδημίας 
(Martyrdom of Ignatius, Β. vi.). (Cf. Origen, C. Cels. ii. 30, 
Πλῆθος εἰρήνης γέγονεν ἀρξάμενον ἀπὸ τῆς γενέσεως αὐτοῦ. 
See Milton’s Ode on the Nativity.) 

There is a parallelism between this and the following 
verses. They may be resolved into three groups of two 
each, with correspondence between all the first and all the 
second members. 

i (1) Ὁ ποιήσας τὰ ἀμφοτερα ἕν, 

(2) Καὶ τὸ μεσότοιχον τοῦ φραγμοῦ λύσας, 
B ΐ (1) Τὴν ἔχθραν ἐν τῇ σαρκὶ αὐτοῦ, 

(2) Τὸν νόμον τῶν ἐντολῶν ἐν δόγμασι καταργήσας 

(1) Ἵνα τούς δύο κτίσῃ ἐν αὐτῷ εἰς ἕνα καινὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
OF ποιῶν εἰρήνην, 

(2) Καὶ ἀποκαταλλάξῃ τοὺς ἀμφ. . . . διὰ τοῦ σταυροῦ. 

Attention to this parallelism will remove many exe- 
getical difficulties, for the first clauses look towards man, 
and the second towards God. On the human side He 
removed (1) disunion ; (2) dislike ; (3) disorder. 

All causes of antagonism that sprang out of— 

(1) Differences of race (physical), 

(2) Subjective antipathies (sora/), 

(3) Conflicting interests (socza/), 
He took away. 

Similarly on the Divine side. The causes of separation 
between men and God were— 

(1) Objective, or outward (entailed upon us by original 
sin). 

(2) Subjective, or inward (developed by actual sin). 

(3) Relative (action and reaction of God’s just wrath 
and man’s defiance). 
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καὶ τὸ μεσότοιχον τοῦ φραγμοῦ] Observe that it is not 
the φραγμός, but τὸ μεσότοιχον τοῦ φραγμοῦ, Which has been 
demolished. It has been no part of Christ’s work to 
obliterate individuality. Characteristic differences are left 
as a “fence” of each man’s separate personality, but they 
no longer constitute a μεσότοιχον, a frowning rampart, 
shutting off from fellowship. It is now a recognised truth 
that social interests are most advanced by promotion of the 
individual’s well-being. The Christian origin of this now 
cherished axiom is certain, though seldom acknowledged. 

It is needless to insist on any special allusion. Eadie’s 
conclusion is sound and to the point, that “any social 
usage, national peculiarity, or religious exclusiveness, which 
hedges round one race, and shuts out all others from its 
fellowship, may be called a ‘middle wall of partition.’” 
But without pressing any particular allusion as intended 
here, convenient illustrative reference may be made as 
well to the separating tendencies of the Mosaic Law 
(Deut. iv. 8), and of the Hebraic economy in general (Isa. 
ν. 2), as to the discrimen preputit, and to that stone fence 
(referred to by Josephus, Anz. xv. 11. 5) which separated 
the Court of the Gentiles from the inner square of the 
temple, with inscriptions at regular intervals, in Greek 
and Latin, to warn aliens that death would be the penalty 
of passing beyond it. The tumult at Jerusalem (Acts 
ΧΧΙ. 29) which led to the apprehension of St. Paul was 
caused by a rumour that he had brought Trophimus, an 
Ephesian, beyond this barrier. The breadth of the reference 
covered by the phrase must not be /mited to these or any 
such particular illustrations but taken to include them all. 


λύσας} “ Having undone,’ or “broken down,” As in 
1 John iii. 8, the purpose of the manifestation of the 
Son of God was {va λύσῃ τὰ ἔργα τοῦ δια[βόλου, so here 
as regards the middle wall of partition. The same 
word is used in John ii. 19 and 2 Pet. iii. 10 15. Wie 
presence of Christ upon earth has acted from the very 
first as a “solvent” of antipathies. But it is one thing 
to undo a combination, to dissolve or disintegrate a 
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compacted mass, such as a wall, a temple, or the material 
world, and quite another to destroy it in any sense of 
annihilation. The component parts remain—their com- 
bination alone is destroyed. (Cf. Matt. xviii. 18, where 
λύειν is opposed to dev.) Much theological error lurks 
under the faulty rendering “destroy” in this and other 
passages. 


15. τὴν ἔχθραν] The hostile ¢wazz with which St. Paul 
is dealing here are Jews and Gentiles. But the ἔχθρα was 
by no means confined to this twain. (Cf. Livy, xxxi. 29, 
“Cum alienigenis, cum barbaris, eternum omnibus Grecis 
bellum est eritque ;” also Plato, Mener. 245 C, Οὕτω δή τοι 
τό ye τῆς πόλεως γενναῖον Kai ἐλεύθερον [βέ[Ξαιόν τε καὶ ὑγιές 
ἐστι καὶ φύσει μισο[)άρ[βαρον.) 

The symmetry and balance of the clauses are better 
maintained by referring ἔχθραν to καταργήσας, with τὸν 
νόμον in apposition, than by a backward reference to 
λύσας. 


ἐν τῇ σαρκὶ αὐτοῦ] ἐσ. “in His life as manifested ;” 
opposed to ἐν τῷ αἵματι of ver. 13, as what is open and 
visible is opposed to the inward and invisible. He so 
lived before men as to relax the strain of their hostility 
and jealousy, and fuse the elements which had been 
hitherto in a state of conflicting contrariety. 

The word σάρξ denotes the whole natural endowment 
of man (John iii. 6), and here expresses the Person and 
the Life. It must not be understood of His death, the 
effect of which is described in the next verse. Such was 
Jesus in Himself, such in all His works did He show 
Himself, that even so He neutralized the enmity which He 
absolutely killed by His death. 


τὸν νόμον τῶν ἐντολῶν ἐν δόγμασι) As “in His flesh” 
He neutralized the enmity, so ἐν δόγμασι He neutralized 
τὸν νόμον τῶν ἐντολῶν. The symmetrical construction οἵ 
the two clauses may well be taken as conclusive, even 
if this view had not received the weighty support of 
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the Greek commentators Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophy- 
lact, and been endorsed by Grotius, Estius, Bengel, and 
others. Itis no objection that rote δόγμασι in Col. ii. 14 
is determined by the context as of different significance, 
for the passages do not correspond. The simple idea of 
δόγμα is of a royal mandate, an authoritative utterance (cf. 
Luke ii. 1 and Acts xvii. 7, where it is applied to the 
imperial decrees ; and Acts xvi. 4, where it is used of the 
decisions of the Council at Jerusalem). In Col. ii. 14 it 
would seem distinctly to be used of the utterances of the 
Law. (For the propriety of its application here to the 
utterances of Christ, regarded as superseding by higher 
authority those of the Law, see the ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω ὑμῖν of 
Matt. v. 22, 567. ; and vii. 29.) 

The lower has now been superseded by the higher ; 
and for the cold, abstract imperatives (ἐντολαί) of an 
impersonal Law, we have the direct promulgations of a 
personal Lord. The article is omitted before δόγμασι, 
though inserted before the corresponding term, σαρκί, 
because there is lacking to the utterances of the living, 
ever-present, all-controlling Lord, that closed, absolute 
completeness which belongs to His Person. He is ever 
speaking, but in Himself He changes not. 


καταργήσας] “ Having rendered enoperative, reduced to 
tnactivity.” Beware of reading into this word the idea 
of abolition or destruction, which in no way belongs to 
it. Cremer’s exposition of the word is entirely mistaken. 
It is one thing to destroy the exergy, and quite another 
to destroy the existence. (Cf. Rom. iii. 31, where καταργοῦμεν 
is opposed to ἱστῶμεν---[ῃς making the Law of none effect, 
stamping it with futility, to giving it full validity. Cf. also 
2 Thess. ii. 8, where καταργήσει is distinguished from ἀνελεῖ 
or ἀναλώσει; just as here the κατάργησις of the enmity 
is distinguished from the actual slaying of it described in 
the next verse.) The enmity, which was hushed, baffled, 
or neutralized by Christ in His Person and Life, was done 
to death only by His cross, 
The meaning of the passage as a whole has been 
je 2: 
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obscured, and its separate words have been wrenched 
beyond their natural meaning, by a premature introduction 
of the idea of Christ’s death. 

(For instances of the κατάργησις of enmity, see Luke 
vii. 36, seg.; XV. I, Seg.; Xviil. 9, 564.) 


iva] Description of the immediate consequences of the 
Incarnation and life-work is now followed by a statement 
of the ultimate object held in view. The end really pro- 
posed was higher by far than the simple and direct results 
so far described. The results hitherto have been mainly 
negative ; but these were only the necessary antecedents 
of that positive, final achievement which involves an entire 
revolution of human society, and touches it everywhere 
with changes of incalculable importance and blessedness. 

The coming of the Christ was designed to serve as far 
more than a flag of truce : more was purposed than asimple 
armistice. If the former conflict was stayed by the mere 
fact of His presence, if hostilities were suspended and the 
old combinations broken up, this was not meant to be a 
passing episode in history, a merely temporary lull to be 
followed by fresh outbursts of hostilities. But it was done 
with this object, that, wile parting the combatants (ποιῶν 
εἰρήνην), He should lay firmly a basis of full after-agreement 
between them, and to the peace thus effected between man 
and his fellow should add the crowning blessedness of an 
effected peace between man and his Maker. 

The final object of Christ’s work thus appears as 
twofold: (1) an entire reconstruction of human society ; 
(2) the establishment of new spiritual relations. 


ἵνα τοὺς δύο κτίσῃ . .. ποιῶν εἰρήνην] The purpose 
aimed at was more than negative—more than a rcorga- 
nization of already existent materials. The dispersed 
elements of the former combinations were, indeed, to come 
together again—not to reassume their former shapes, but 
to be fashioned entirely anew. For a humanity divided, 
and drawn off hither and thither into rival camps, all was 
to be fitted and harmonized together, and held in an 
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organic unity. And for the effecting of this there was 
something which had need to be added—a éertium quid, 
which should serve as a basis for the fusion into one com- 
pound of the two, formerly separate, bodies which, without 
it, would refuse to be amalgamated. This needful werus 
is contained ἐν αὐτῷ. 

The pre-Christian ages had resulted in a hostile dualism. 
Attempts at the consolidation of human society had issued 
in two distinct combinations, which, so far from tending to 
coalescence, were kept by mutual repulsion apart. The 
reduction of this dualism to unity was effected by a break- 
ing-up into its clements of each of these combinations, in 
order to a recomposition of them wth additions wholly new. 
The result was a product to which all former factors con- 
tributed, but are manifestly not of themselves sufficient to 
account for. 

There is a factor in Christianity which no theory of 
mere development can explain—a supernatural element 
not by any skill to be eliminated. Christianity without 
Christ is inexplicable. In part undoubtedly a development, 
the final product could not have been evolved without the 
introduction of a factor wholly new. It was nowhere 
existent in the world. Not so much as the germ of it is 
discoverable there. It had in Christ its absolute origin. 
It was contained in the mystery of His Person (ἐν αὐτῷ), 
and was added by Him to the former sum-total of things. 

The final product was to be characterized by ΜΖ, 
by originality, and by an integral humanity (ἕνα καινὸν 
ἄνθρωπον) ; and it has resulted from no skilful manipula- 
tion of already existent material. Cveative power was put 
forth upon it. 


τοὺς dbo] “The two.’ The idea here is of separate 
units. In the next verses τοὺς ἀμφοτέρους is substituted, as 
“the two” are there conceived as brought into combination. 


κτίσῃ] It is claimed for Christianity to have been the 
product of creative power, and this power is ascribed to 
Christ. 
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ἐν αὐτῷ] Ἑαυτῷ is a well-supported various reading, 
but there is no violence done in assigning to αὐτῷ a 
reflexive significance. 

Two things are implied— 

(1) That the supernatural element contained in 
Christianity must be referred to the Person of Christ. In 
dealing with the complicated problem of human society, 
He did not deal merely, as a Master-workman, with the 
factors presented from without, but made to them an 
entirely original personal contribution. The past was not 
discarded. “The two” were taken up into the Christian 
system, but blended there with an ingredient which the 
evolution hypothesis is powerless to explain or to 
eliminate. 

(2) That the final result is as yet to be actually seen 
only in Christ. Its full realization “in the world” is not 
yet.(see ch, iv. 24+ and. οἱ: ΠΕΡ 11. 8; 9) The result,.a> 
already achieved, is of promise only and potency for the 
world at large. 


ἕνα καινὸν avOpwrov| There have been only two 
instances of a perfect embodiment of every quality and 
attribute of humanity (see 1 Cor. xv. 45). The first 
Adam evidently contained in his single personality all that 
was broken up and divided among his descendants, to be 
acted upon by those laws of attraction and repulsion, of 
whose workings history is the record, and families, nations, 
and races are the expression. In Christ all these scattered 
parts and all separate endowments were made again to 
meet, so that He presents to us the spectacle not only of 
“a man”—a fragment, that is, of humanity—but of “ Man” 
absolutely. 

And in Him the humanity seen is not a simple repeti- 
tion of that which was in Adam—a mere summary of that 
which is fragmentarily held by the now children of men. 
A qualitative difference had been introduced into it. The 
spectacle presented in Him is that of “one new Man.” 

The reconciliation of differences, and the harmony of 
opposites, is expressed by the unity; a relation to the 
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actual world of humanity is expressed by the manhood ; 
and the transforming effect of His creative energy is 
expressed by the “newness.” (N.B. The possible reading 
of 1 Thess. v. 11, εἰς τὸν ἕνα for εἷς τὸν ἕνα.) 


ποιῶν εἰρήνην] “ While making peace.’ In addition 
to, and simultaneously with, His continuous influence as a 
Peacemaker. 


B. 16-18. Lhe spiritual benefits of Christianity. 

The source of these is in the cross of Christ. The 
work of His Life was consummated by His death, and a 
yet higher result thereby achieved, which in its turn has 
been secured and completed by His Resurrection, Ascen- 
sion, and spiritual return to the earth. 

It is of exegetical importance to distinguish between 
ἐν τῷ αἵματι τοῦ Χριστοῦ (ver. 13), ἐν τῇ σαρκὶ αὐτοῦ (ver, 15), 
and ἐν ἑνὶ σώματι (ver. 16). 


10. καὶ ἀποκαταλλάξῃ] The simple verb ἀλλάσσειν is 
“to change,” καταλλάσσειν is “to exchange,” and so “to 
establish mutual relations;” whereas the further com- 
pound ἀποκαταλλάσσειν is “to re-establish mutual rela- 
tions,’ and contained in it is the idea of a peace once 
existent, since destroyed, and now restored. It occurs 
elsewhere only in Col. i. 20, 22, but may be compared with 
the similar compounds, ἀποκαθιστάνεις (Acts i. 6) and 
ἀποκαταστάσεως (Acts iii, 21). 


τοὺς apuporépove|  “ Them both.” The two are no 
longer conceived as in separation and estrangement (τοὺς 
cto), but in a state of effected combination. 


ἐν ἑνὶ σώματι] Not the body of collective humanity, 
but.“ the sincle bedy of Christ, (Cit Pet. ii, 24; Oc 
τὰς ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν αὐτὸς ἀνήνεγκεν ἐν τῷ σώματι αὐτοῦ ἐπὶ 
τὸ ξύλον.) The Jew represents but a part of humanity, 
embodies but a fragment of it: the Gentile represents 


the other part, embodies the remainder of it. But in the 
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Christ the whole was summarized. The work of recon- 
ciliation was not effected piecemeal, but with a simul- 
taneous completeness. He died as the embodied repre- 
sentative, or representative embodiment of all men: “ One 
died for all.” 

By σῶμα the dead body is signified, as in Luke xvii. 37, 
and. Matt. xxv. 58, 59. The “blood” (ver. 13) 1s the 
principle of life ; the “flesh” (ver. 15) is the life embodied, 
the living person ; the “body” alone expresses death. 


τῷ Θεῷ] The relations hitherto described have been 
those between man and man. Here, for the first time, the 
new-established relations «wzth God are described and 
accounted for, They are the product solely of the death 
of Christ, and are in causal connection with His cross. 


διὰ τοῦ σταυροῦ] The reconciliation was the result, not 
simply of death, but of the particular form in which the 
death was inflicted ; carrying with it shame and the curse 
of the Law (cf. Heb xii. 2; Gal. iii. 13), and not merely the 
extinction of life. 


ἀποκτείνας τὴν ἔχθραν ἢ A concomitant effect of 
Christ’s death. It is quite a misconception of the participial 
construction to render “after He had slain” (Ellicott). 
The nearest English equivalent is “and might slay” (see 
on ch. i. 13). The ἔχθρα cannot without violence be taken 
as other than that of ver. 15. Besides the proper and dis- 
tinctive effect of Christ’s death on the relations between 
man and God, there was thereby given completeness to 
the work of His life; so that account must be taken of 
His death, not only as of a separate fact with its own 
unique train of consequences, but as connected also with 
His preceding life, the work of which was advanced by a 
difference which is measured by the difference between 
ratapynoac and ἀποκτείνας. 


ἐν αὐτῷ] It is intolerably harsh to make this pronoun 
of different application to that admitted to be carried by 
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it in ver. 15. A further stage was to be reached in the 
development of-the Divine plan of salvation, before the 
effect of Christ’s life-work and death-work could be ex- 
tended to the world. “In Himself” that work was first 
fully and representatively accomplished of which the 
benefits were afterwards to be distributed among the com- 
ponent members of that humanity of which He was the 
Summary. 


17. καὶ ἐλθών] The whence He came is evidently, in 
the first instance, fromthe dead. But to the implied Resur- 
rection addition must be made of the Ascension. (For 
the full meaning of ἐλθών, see John xiv. 3, 18, 28—promises 
fulfilled in part by the Resurrection-appearances (John xx. 
19, 26; xxi. 13), but completed only by the Ascension, 
with the consequent descent of the Spirit.) The fact, and 
significance of the fact, of the Ascension are here simply 
assumed as known and acknowledged. 


εὐηγγελίσατο εἰρήνην Cf. the expression, τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 
τῆς εἰρήνης (ch. vi. 15). And for the fact, cf. Luke xxiv. 
30; Joh xXx> 16). 21, 26. 

With this began the extension to others of the results 
of that work which had been wrought within the limits of 
His own Personality (ἐν αὐτῷ, ver. 16). He “came” with 
no summons to repeat the work, but with a gracious 
proclamation of the peaceful issue to which that work had 
been conducted. 


ὑμῖν τοῖς μακρὰν καὶ εἰρήνην τοῖς ἐγγύς] Cf. Luke xxiv. 
47. (For the phrase, see note on ver, 13.) 


18. ὅτι ee αὐτοῦ ἔχομεν] The verification of the glad 
tidings proclaimed lies ina fact of present experience. It 
is open to any one and every one, whether Jew or Gentile 
(οἱ ἀμφότεροι), to put it to the test whether there is any 
obstacle left to their approaching God, and whether the 
way is not the same for all. 

Av αὐτοῦ is the opposite of ἐν αὐτῷ. The work of 
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reconciliation and pacification, until done, was rigorously 
confined to Him, none other making any contribution to 
it; but the results of it are freely communicated. It was 
accomplished ἐν αὐτῷ ; it is realized δι avrov (cf. John 
Χίν, 6). 


τὴν προσαγωγήν] Observe the article. Not merely put 
for the possessive “our,” but to emphasize the reality of 
it. ‘Through Him we have the privilege which we enjoy, 
and are all presumably realizing.” 

Προσαγωγήν is more than “access,” in the sense of a 
right to approach. It expresses rather an actual standing 
in the Father’s presence. It is a word specially applied 
to the ushering of a subject into the presence of his 
sovereign, or a worshipper into the presence of deity. It 
occurs below, ch. iii. 12, and elsewhere only in Rom. v. 2, 
where ἐσχήκαμεν is written for the ἔχομεν here, to express 
the permanence of that benefit of which the present reality 
alone is here described. 

Chrysostom points out “that when he speaks of our 
having access, he does not use the word which means our 
coming to God (πρόσοδον), but which implies God’s bring- 
ing us to Himself (apocaywynv), for we came not of 
ourselves, but it was He that brought us.” 

The verb προσάγειν is frequently used in LXX. (cf. 
Exod. xix. 4; Lev. vi. 38; Numb. xvi.g). (For a strikingly 
parallel passage, see 1 Pet. iii. 18, “Awa περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν 
ἔπαθε, δίκαιος ὑπὲρ ἀδίκων, ἵνα ἡμᾶς προσαγάγῃ τῳ Θεῷ. And 
for a possible representation of Christ as our Προσαγωγεύς, 
see Isa. viii. 18, quoted Heb. ii. 13.) 


οἱ ἀμφότεροι] Community of the privilege is marked. 
Duality (οἱ δύο) has disappeared. 


ἐν ἑνὶ Πνεύματι] The reconciliation was effected ἐν ἑνὶ 
σώματι (ver. 16), but it is realized ἐν ἑνὶ Πνεύματι. Differ- 
ences of endowment, etc., have not been obliterated, but 
they no longer tend to separation and division (1 Cor. xii. 


4, 56.). 
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πρὸς τὸν Πάτερα] Πρός differs from εἰς as denoting 
the w/timate goal (cf. Rom. xv. 2). ἴπ 1 Cor. viii. 6 the 
weaker preposition is used (ἀλλ᾽ ἡμῖν εἷς Θεὸς ὁ Πατήρ, ἐξ 
οὗ τὰ πάντα, καὶ ἡμεῖς εἰς αὐτὸν), probably with the object 
of expressing the proper tendency of effort, and not, as 
here, the final goal of attainment. 

The Trinitarian teaching of this verse is peculiarly 
strong and well-defined. Our relation to the several 
Persons is marked by the three prepositions, διά, ἐν, πρός. 


19-22. Explicit statement of consequences involved in the 
foregoing considerations, 


19. apa οὖν] This combination is peculiar to St. Paul, 
and is his regular idiom for arresting the course of an 
argument to state certain corollaries of a preceding estab- 
lished proposition. It is very frequent in his Epistle to 
the Romans (Roms vais Vilos, 25); Vill. 12. τὰ. τὸ, τὸ 
xiv..10¢ Gal, vi. 10; 1 Thess. v.63; 2 Thess: ἢ 1c), 

From the altered relations in which, as Christians, men 
stand to each other, he infers that they are συμπολῖται; 
from the altered relations in which they stand to God, it 
results that they are οἰκεῖοι τοῦ Θεοῦ ; and from the relation 
in which they stand at once to each other and to God, 
from the combined result of the twofold change effected, 
it results that they constitute, imperfectly as yet, but 
progressively, a vaov ἅγιον ἐν Κυρίῳ. 

With the three fruitful conceptions of a city, a house, 
and a temple, as images of the new Christian society, the 
first section of the Epistle is concluded. 


οὐκέτι) A condensed allusion to all the preceding 
points of contrast marked by transitions from “then” to 
“but now.” 


ξένοι καὶ πάροικοι] A misleading resemblance between 
the words has led to the coupling of πάροικοι with οἰκεῖοι, 
and, by consequence, of Eévor with συμπολῖται. The oppo- 
sition really is, by chiasmus, between the terms ξένοι and 
οἰκεῖοι, πάροικοι aNd συμπολῖται. 
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From “strangers,” entitled to mere hospitality, they 
have become members of the family; and from “aliens” 
they have been invested with full and equal rights of 
citizenship, and are the naturalized subjects of the kingdom 


of God. 


ἀλλά ἐστε συμπολῖται τῶν ἁγίων] The opposite of being 
πάροικοι. The idea is of life in a community, with equality 
of privilege, and with the common characteristic of ‘“saint- 
ship.” In the background of this idea is that of the 
common relation in which the fellow-citizens stand to the 
King. But as in the historical progress of the gospel 
the proclamation of the kingdom of God was prior to the 
distinct manifestation of the King, so here we pass through 
graduated conceptions of the city, the home, the temple, 
to the concentrated blaze of light which hides from all! 
sensible vision the Saviour-King, the Father-God, the 
spiritual Object of worship. 

Τῶν ἁγίων is most unnaturally understood as of “all 
members of the mystical body of Christ.” When it is said 
to the Gentiles that they are now “ fellow-citizens with the 
saints,” we are bound in reason to distinguish the Gentiles, 
as such, from the “saints ” with whom they now are ranked 
on terms of equality. The Christian Church is an out- 
growth, a development, of the Jewish. The πολιτεία τοῦ 
᾿Ισραήλ, restricted before to the members of the ‘chosen 
race, has now been indefinitely enlarged by an extension 
of franchise to the Gentiles. By the act of their enfran- 
chisement, the Gentiles became ἅγιοι, but the term must 
indisputably be limited here to the original members of 
the πολιτεία, amongst whom the Gentiles are to be hence- 


forth admitted to full privilege of place. 


καὶ οἰκεῖοι τοῦ Θεοῦ]! The opposite of ξένοι. No longer 
mere guests, entitled as such to hospitality, they have been 
fully taken into the family of God, and given rightful and 
permanent place amongst its members. A deduction from 


ver. 18. 
Contained in οἶκος is the double idea of a literal 
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house, and of the family which occupies it for a home. 
The word, therefore, serves as a convenient hinge for 
transition from the thought of the mutual relations of men 
to that of the common relations in which they stand to 
God. The idea of a house as a building leads on to the 
idea of a temple, 2.5. the idea of man’s home to that of 
God’s home, and thence, in most natural sequence, to the 
supreme idea of God. 

The phrase should be compared with that in Gal. vi. 
10, Μάλιστα δὲ πρὸς τοὺς οἰκείους THE πίστεως. It answers 
to our English idiom ‘to be at home with” a person or 
thing, and expresses familiar intercourse with a person or 
intimate acquaintance with a thing. (Cf. Isa. iii. 6, "Em- 
λήψεται ἄνθρωπος τοῦ ἀδελφοῦ, ἢ τοῦ οἰκείου τοῦ πατρὸς 
αὐτοῦ.) Construction with the genitive of a thing, as in 
Gal. vi. 10, occurs Polyb. iv. 57. 4, Alay οἰκείους ὄντας τῶν 
τοιούτων ἐγχειρημάτων ; Strabo, i. 13, Οἰκεῖοι φιλοσοφίας ; 
and 1. 25, Οἰκεῖος γεωγραφίας ; Lucian, De Jlercede Con- 


9 ae , ΄ς an Q Φ 
ductis, 652, Οἰκεῖοι γὰρ τῆς τοιαύτης τραγῳδίας οὗτοι. 


20. ἐποικοδομηθέντες ἐπὶ τῷ Θ.] “ Having been built up 
upon the foundation.’ The force of ἐπί in composition 
must not be confounded with that of the single preposition, 
The idea is of an addition made to an already existing 
building, so that the original structure serves as the foun- 
dation of the superstructure. 

The same idea of the Jewish Church as underlying and 
supporting the Gentile is expressed under a different figure 
in Rom. xi. 18, Ov σὺ τὴν ῥίζαν [Ξαστάζεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ῥίζα σέ. 


ἐπὶ τῷ θεμελίῳ τῶν ἀποστόλων καὶ προφητῶν] The Gen- 
tile Church rested, in the first instance, on the work of the 
apostles who had evangelized it; and underneath the 
apostles were the prophets. 

The phrase, “the apostles and prophets,” must be taken 
as descriptive of the whole Church of God as it existed 
prior to that gathering in of the Gentiles which is here 
being described. The Hebrew Church was essentially 
prophetical in its character and design, and as such alone 
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it had remained until the time of the fulfilment of its 
prophecy, when a mzsstonary character was stamped upon 
it. Due as was the Gentile Church directly to the 
missionary enterprise of Christian Jews, their apostolic 
labours were in entire agreement with the spirit and 
character of the Church in Old Testament days, and were 
simply the carrying out of the original plan of the building. 
Provision from the first had been made for the introduction 
of the Gentile element (see the argument, Rom. xv. 8-12), 
and by the non-repetition of the article it is implied that 
“the apostles and prophets” belong to the same class, and 
therefore that the growth of the Church has been marked 
from first to last by an unbroken unity of purpose. The 
building in of the Gentiles has resulted in no architectural 
deformity. The ever-rising structure maintains from first 
to last its symmetry, and the stability of the latest addition 
is secured by its connection of dependence upon all that 
has gone before. The completeness of this dependence 
is expressed by éwi with the dative. The new rests wholly 
on the old, and is seen to be all of one piece with it. 

It is true that in ch. ili. 5 and ch. iv. 11 the word 
“prophets” is used in a wider sense than here; dut there 
25 a limitation fixed here by the context, which draws a line 
between “Gentiles” and “prophets,” and compels us to take 
the word in its strictly Hebrew sense. This limitation is 
afterwards withdrawn, and the word assumes a broadly 
Christian meaning. (Fora similar instance of non-repetition 
of the article in enumerating the members of a class, see 
bukeix, 22.) 

It should not be forgotten that “the Christian Church” 
was not immediately universal. The Gentiles’ right of 
place was slowly recognized. Many notes on this passage 
(eg. Alford’s) are vitiated by forgetfulness of the fact that 
the Christian Church at first was strictly Jewish, and but 
for the pressure of persecution (Acts viii. 4), and for frequent 
Divine interpositions, it would have remained so. Observe, 
too, that in Ps. cv. 15 the term “prophets” is used for 
a general designation of Israel, and that the very name 
of “Christ” is there generally applied to them. (Cf. also 
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John iv. 22, in stay of difficulty at the position of “ founda- 
tion” here ascribed to the Jewish in relation to the Gentile 
Church. ) ’ 


ἐπὶ τῷ θεμελίῳ] The foundation is one and the same 
for the apostles and prophets (see Art. VIL, “Of the Old 
Testament’’. 


των ἀποστόλων καὶ προφητῶν] A genitive, not of identi- 
fication, but of possession. They do not constitute the 
foundation, but they laid it and built upon it, and so it is 
theirs (see 1 Cor. iii. 10,11). In Rev. xxi. 14 the number 
“twelve” is not numerical, but symbolical, expressive of 
the completed unity. That upon this twelvefold foundation 
the names of the twelve apostles were inscribed expresses 
no more than the genitive here. The foundation itself is 
distinct from those whose names it bears. 


ὄντος ἀκρογωνιαίου αὐτοῦ X. 11 The building described 
is not that of a simple wall, but of a structure enclosed by 
party walls. The building up of the Church on the 
Gentile side was based no less on the “ prophets” than on 
the actual labours of “apostles ;” but, viewed apart from 
“Christ Jesus,” the development of Gentile Christianity 
would seem to have no connection with the perfecting of 
Judaism, and the work of the “apostles” to be separate 
from, if not antagonistic to, that of the earlier “ prophets ;”’ 
but “Christ Jesus Himself is the chief Corner-stone.” As 
shown above (vers. 14, 15), He stands in a common relation 
to all men, and is in equal contact with both Jew and 
Gentile. He gives unity, therefore, to the building, for the 
two walls are united to each other by being united to Him. 

Observe that it is not “Christ crucified,” but “Christ 
Jesus Himself” —z.e, not Christ in His death, but Christ in 
His Person and Life—who binds together those two walls, 
which are the two long hostile divisions of humanity. So 
also in I Pet. ii. 6 it is with a view to the peaceful and 
orderly relations of men between themselves (cf. ver. 1) 
that they are referred to the chief Corner-stone. In 1 Cor. 
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iii. 11, however, it is different; for there St. Paul is em- 
phasizing the common relations in which men stand to 
God, and of ¢hose relations Jesus Christ is the θεμέλιος. 

It is most important to distinguish between the mutual 
and the commen relations of men as affected by the work 
of Christ. As here by St. Paul, so by St. John (1 John i. 
3) the line is drawn carefully between them. St. John 
defines the object of his writing to be the promotion (1) of 
Church life ; (2) of personal religion. The realization of the 
first is through Christ as the ἀκρογωνιαῖον, of the second 
through Christ as the θεμέλιος. 

To be distinguished from both the “ foundation-stone ” 
and the “corner-stone,” is the “headstone” of Zech. iv. 7. 
Christ is under the Church, and in it, and over it. He 
founded it, supports it, and His “glorious appearing” will 
be the completion of it. 


) 


21. ἐν ᾧ] Christ is more than the “ Corner-stone”— 
more than the connecting link between the separate walls ; 
His presence enfolds the whole building. He is under, 
around, and above it (see preceding note). 


πᾶσα οἰκοδομή] If πᾶσα is to be taken in a distributive 
sense, we must think of the building as completed in 
sections, and of each separate stone as constituting a 
separate “temple of God.” But it is in better accord with 
the general spirit of this Epistle, in which the Church is 
shown in the unity of an ideal completeness, and the idea 
of separate constituent Churches is sedulously kept out 
of sight, to take πᾶσα in a collective sense, as in ch. i. 3, 
where see note. 


συναρμολογουμένη] An application to the idea of a 
building of the preceding teachings about “ peace”—the 
peace which Christ is, which He made, and which He 
preached. 

The word is peculiar to this Epistle. It occurs once 
again in ch. iv. 6, where the figure of a “body” is sub- 
stituted for that of a “ building.” 
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Observe the tense. The consolidation of the building 
is a progressive work. The right arrangement of the 
material is a matter of studied contrivance. The parts 
are not loosely thrown together, but handled with a patient 
skill until their perfect coherence is effected. 


αὔξει εἰς ναὸν ἅγιον] “Groweth into a holy shrine, or 
sanctuary.’ The more it grows the more closely does it 
approximate to its ideal form—the shape to be finally 
assumed by it. There must be, on the part of those 
within the Church, a stretching forth of hands to win and 
welcome those without, for by each fresh adherent gained 
the glorious consummation is hastened. Observe in this 
connection the instructive difference between Matt. v. 15 
and Luke viii. 16. According to St. Matthew, the lamp 
shineth πᾶσι τοῖς ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ; but its purpose, according 
to St. Luke, is to be for the benefit of those without, 
whom darkness has overtaken on their journey (iva οἱ 
εἰσπορευόμενοι [Ξ)λέπωσι TO φῶς). The light is designed, not 
only for the comfort of those “within the house,” but for 
the guidance also of those who are “ journeying towards it.” 

The substitution of ναόν, strengthened by the epithet, 
for ἵερον, is as unexpected as, upon reflection, it is signifi- 
cant. Whether the apostle was thinking of the great 
Temple of Artemis, or of the temple at Jerusalem, or of 
both, each ἵερον was composed of many buildings, of which 
the ναῦς was but one (see Matt. xxiv. 1; Mark xiii. 1, 2; 
Acts xix. 27). But it is not so in the spiritual temple ; 
the innermost shrine of God is coextensive with the whole 
ofit. The inner and the outer courts have been thrown 
into one (see ver. 14 and Rev. xxi. 22). 


“We will trust God ; the blank interstices 
Men take for ruins, He will build into, 
With pillared marble rare, or knit across 
With generous arches, like the fane’s complete ; 
The world has no perdition, if some loss.” 
(E. B. Browning.) 


ἐν Κυρίῳ] The building (οἰκοδομή), viewed merely as 
an expression of the new relations into which Christ has 
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brought men with each other, is “in Christ Jesus” (ἐν ᾧ, at 
commencement of this verse); but, viewed now as a temple, 
it is described as “in the Lord ;”—as “in Christ Jesus” it 
is pervaded, characterized throughout, by His consecrated 
humanity ; as “in the Lord” it is enfolded by His present 
Deity. 


22. ἐν ᾧ] 2é. ἐν Κυρίῳ. To be distinguished from the 
ἐν w of ver. 21, which stands for ἐν Χριστῷ "Inoov. 


καὶ ὑμεῖς συνοικοδομεῖσθε] The Gentiles have equal place 
with the Jews in the “temple,” no less than in the general 
“building.” This is a deduction from, or summary of, 
ver. 16. Observe the tense. 


εἰς κατοικητήριον τοῦ Osov| A varied form of the pre- 
ceding εἰς ναὸν ἅγιον, to express the design of the ever- 
advancing building. The indwelling presence of God 
gives the building its character of a temple. 


ἐν Πνεύματι] A varied form of the preceding ἐν Κυρίῳ, 
to define more exactly the nature of the Divine Presence, 
which, by enfolding the building, makes it “holy,” and, by 
occupying, makes it a “ shrine.” 

Observe the aggregation of cognates (vers. 19-22): 
πάροικοι, οἰκεῖοι, ἐποικοδομηθέντες, οἰκοδομή, συνοικοδομεῖσθε, 
κατοικητήριον". They constitute a climax. 
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ΘΗ ΡΘΕ IMI, 


1-14. Application of the foregoing general teachings 
as to the relations between Jews and Gentiles, and their 
common relations to Christ. They hold the explanation 
of the particular relation in which St. Paul, a representative 
Jew, stands to the Ephesian Gentiles, and of the facts of 
their Christian experience, and justify the prayer which he 
offers for them. 


I. Τούτου χάριν͵] “207 this reason.” A deduction 
from the preceding considerations. A Jew enduring per- 
secution for devotion to Gentile interests (vers, I, 13); a 
Jew won from hostility to serve them (ver. 8); a Jew 
praying to God in behalf of them (ver. 14) ;—this is a 
phenomenon not to be explained but by reference to the 
feregoing teachings. It is a corroboration of those teach- 
ings that they should suffice for the explaining of an 
attitude so unprecedented and strange. 


ἐγώ] The singular takes the place of the preceding 
plural (ἡμεῖς). St. Paul quotes himself as a particular 
instance of the above general truth. 


ὁ ξέσμιος τοῦ X. 1.}] The substitution of δέσμιος for the 
ἀπόστολος Of ch. 1.1 is most striking. A bare commission 
to the Gentiles would be remarkable enough: how much 
more a commission discharged at such a personal cost, with 
such an evident absence of self-interested motives ! 

His imprisonment was due to no violation of human 
law. He was no political or social offender. The chain 
which bound him to the Gentile soldier was but an 
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outward expression of his binding obligation to the Gentile 
world—an obligation imposed on him by Christ Jesus, 
whose prisoner, therefore, he was, and not Czesar’s (cf. 1 Cor. 
ix. 16, 17, ᾿Ανάγκη yap μοι ἐπίκειται, K.7.X.). 


ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν τῶν ἐθνῶν! In behalf of you Lphesians, 
Gentiles though you be. It was not only his general 
attitude toward the Gentile world which aroused the storm 
of persecution, but his present incarceration was directly 
due to the suspicion that he had introduced Trophimus, 
an Ephesian, into the temple. 

At this point begins a long parenthesis in vindication 
of his claim to be “the prisoner of Christ Jesus.” 

They might, perhaps, challenge that claim, and look for 
explanation of his imprisonment to some other will than 
that of Christ. But such a challenge would argue forget- 
fulness or ignorance of the οἰκονομία entrusted to him ; 
and he is at pains to show, on grounds of history and 
reason, that his disinterested zeal for the Gentiles was not 
prompted by any natural inclination, but compels for its 
adequate explanation, the admission of the claims which 
he has advanced. It was needful to make perfectly clear 
a point of such vital importance to the argument from 
present facts to the truths stated in ch. ii. 

The argument is that nothing but the absolute truth of 
the foregoing propositions can account for such unselfish 
devotion of a typical Jew to a Gentile people. For the 
carrying out of the Divine purpose or scheme as above 
described, St. Paul is evidently being used as an instru- 
ment in the hands of its Divine Author. The instinctive 
promptings of his nature have been overruled. His acts 
and words, his sufferings, his prayers,—all call for the con- 
fession of a Divine power put forth upon him, a Divine 
will made known to him. 

The suspended sentence is resumed at ver. 14. 


2. εἴγε ἠκούσατε] Coupled as it is with the indicative, no 
element of doubt belongs to the εἴγε, which simply marks 
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an hypothesis, and might almost be rendered: “J am 
assuming, of course, that...” 

No argument can be drawn from these words against 
the genuineness, either of the Epistle or its inscription. It 
is not to be assumed, as a necessary consequence of personal 
intercourse, however prolonged, that St. Paul would have 
fully gone into that matter of his conversion and com- 
mission to apostleship, to which he now is alluding; nor 
that if he had done so with some, he had done it also with 
all; nor that if only with some, they would, of course, have 
repeated the story to others. 


τὴν οἰκονομίαν . . . εἰς ὑμᾶς] The assumption under- 
lying his description of himself as “the prisoner of Christ 
Fesus”—which assumption he proceeds now to justify— 
was the fact that the grace bestowed upon him was not 
merely for his personal profit, but mainly with a view to 
its communication to the Gentiles. Whatever the grace 
bestowed upon him, he was appointed from the first as an 
οἰκονόμος of it. This is generally true of all Christians 
(1 Cor. xii. 7; 1 Pet. iv. 10), and not only of the ministry 
gCor wat τὸ lin), ta Mite i¢ 7) but St. Laulic.com- 
mission was specially defined as to the Gentiles (εἰς ὑμᾶς). 
(See icts ike 14sec, 21.) 

It was in the faithful discharge of his commission that 
imprisonment had befallen him. 

The words οἰκονομίαν, and εἰς ὑμᾶς are marked by their 
position as emphatic. 


3. dre] A clause parallel with the preceding, «y< 
ἠκούσατε, being common to each. 

Besides knowledge of the nature of his commission, 
St. Paul had assumed knowledge of the manner of his 
illumination. 


κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν] “ According to,” ie. “in accordance 
with, revelation.” As in 1 Cor. xv. 3, 4, the atoning death, 
the burial and resurrection, of Christ, are described as 
κατὰ Tac γραφάς ; so the mystery of the universal scope and 
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extension of the Christian Church, tardily as its universality 
was recognized, is described as no abruptly intruded 
alteration of the ancient plan, but as in fullest harmony 
with its spirit, and even its explicit provisions. The 
phrase occurs Rom. xvi. 25 and Gal. ii. 2, and is not to be 
confounded with the δ ἀποκαλύψεως of Gal. 1. 12. 


ἐγνωρίσθη μοι] The apprehension of the revelation is 
distinguished from the revelation itself. The knowledge 
imparted to, or communicated by, the apostle was neither 
contrary to the “ revelation” here referred to, which would 
be contained in O.T., nor did it involve any alteration of 
or addition to it (cf. Luke xxiv. 25-27, 44-47). The 
revelation had been given of old, but its import had not 
been discovered. The admission of the Gentiles had been 
plainly foretold, but strangely overlooked, until the time 
came for enrolling them, when at once it was seen to be 
no revolutionary measure, but strictly κατὰ ἀποκάλυψιν 
(see above on ch. ii. 20). 

The dative may as well be of reference as of agency. 
The same ambiguity occurs below, ver. 10. 

In view, however, of the succeeding clause, which 
expresses communication of the knowledge, we must limit 
the dative to reference. 


τὸ μυστήριον] Defined below, ver. 6 (see above on 
cd, 1,0). 


KaQwc| “According as.’ The knowledge acquired 
had been as exactly imparted as it had been strictly 
derived from the ancient “ revelation.” 


προέγαψα] Cf. 1 Cor. v. 9, where, as here, reference has 
been maintained to a former Epistle. But needlessly. 
The reference is to what has been “written before” in the 
present Epistle (ch. ii. 11-22). 


ἐν ὀλίγῳ] Not to be taken in the temporal sense, 
which is possible in Acts xxvi. 28, but as nearly equivalent 
to the δι ὀλίγων ἔγραψα of I Pet. v. 12. 
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4. πρὸς 6] Instead of struggling with the isolated prepo- 
sition, it is at once easy and natural to treat the expression 
as brachylogical, and to supply something from the verbs 
προέγαψα Or ἀναγινώσκοντες. The whole sense of the 
passage is an illusion and direct appeal to what has been 
“written above,’ and in accordance with this sense we 
may legitimately take “by referring to which” as an 
exact English equivalent of the clumsily literal “with 
reference to which.” Instances of such elliptic expression 
are frequent in the classics (cf. Acts viii. 40, Φίλιππος 


: : ἘΣ : 
εὐρέθη εἰς Λλζωτον.) 


, 


δύνασθε] This submission of an apostolic writing to 
the judgment of a particular Christian congregation, and 
recognition of their power to draw conclusions from it, is 
of great importance as regards the right of private judg- 
ment, and the relation of the Bible to the Church. 


avaywwaxovrec] The tense expresses continued, re- 
peated action. The idea is not of cursory “reading,” but 
of careful and prolonged study. Render: “Ay studying.” 


vonoa| The tense expresses a concluded action. The 
result of study will be a reasoned and abiding mental 
judgment. 


τὴν σύνεσίν pov] The γνῶσις claimed to have been 
imparted (ver. 3) would admit of very varying degrees of 
apprehension (compare Luke xxiv. 47, 48, with Acts xi. I- 
18). Such slow and reluctant apprehension of the mystery 
had no parallel in St. Paul (cf. Acts xxvi. 19, 20) ; but his 
apprehension of it was immediate, and exceptionally 
complete. He had written briefly, but, as Bengel com- 
ments, “ex uugue leonem,’ and he challenges comparison 
of his understanding of it with that of “the holy apostles 
and prophets,’ to whom an equal revelation had been 
made. 


ἐν τῷ μυστηρίῳ τοῦ Χριστοῦ] A Hellenistic construc- 
tion which occurs several times in LXX., e.g. 5. Chron. 
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xxiv, 122 Neh xut.7 ; Dan.1 17 (cl. also2 Tim. 1.7). (bac 
on the worth of such a comment as this, see Westcott’s 
Introd, to the Study of the Gospels, p. 37, seg.) The idiom 
is not a mere Hebraic equivalent of the strictly classical. 
“ Understanding zz a mystery” is not the same as under- 
standing of it, but is as different as the being “eld in by 
mystery is different from absolutely holding it. In the one 
case the mystery holds the man, in the other the man 
holds the mystery. (See the striking expression in Rom. 
vi. 17, Ei¢ ὃν παρεδόθητε τύπον διδαχῆς.) 

The genitive is best described vaguely as one of 
relation, as it is neither entirely causal nor of material, 
but combines both shades of meaning. The mystery is 
not that of Christ’s Person, but of the Gentile enrolment 
based upon the common relation in which He stands, as 
᾿Ακρογωνιαῖος, to Jews and Gentiles, It is the mystery 
connected with Christ. 


5. ἑτέραις yeveaic] A temporal dative. Opposed to νυν 
in the succeeding clause. This is simpler than regarding it 
as in apposition with τοῖς viote των ἀνθρώπων, gives a better 
balance to the sentence as a whole, and avoids the necessity 
of regarding the “sons of men” as exclusive of the 
spiritually enlightened—an unnatural limitation of a phrase 
which seems deliberately chosen for the width of its com- 
prehension. Moreover, ἑτέραις introduces the idea of a 
difference between the former and present dispensations— 
a difference which lies in the zow intelligent apprehension 
of the meaning of the revelation handed down from of 
old (cf. Col. i. 26). 

The non-recognition of the plain purport of the 
revelation—z.e. of the designed extension of Judaism—is 
not generally predicated of the former αἰών, but asserted 
distributively of all its component yeveai. 


οὐκ ἐγνωρίσθη)] Not the revelation, but the understand- 
ing of it, was wanting (cf. I Pet. i. 10, 11). 


τοῖς υἱοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων] As in ver. Ss best taken as 
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& dative of the object. So far from being erclusive of the 
ancient prophets, or “mited to them, the phrase is all- 
inclusive. The reception of the revelation was non- 
intelligent until the time of its actual fulfilment. 


we| “As,” “in the way that.’ There is denied to be 
any comparison between the former unintelligent reception 
of the objective revelation and the clearness with which 
it is now brought home to the minds of those who have 
been called to receive it. 


vuv ἀπεκαλύψθηγη There is no longer a difference 
between ἀποκάλυψις and γνώρισις.. The revelation is now 
made directly to its recipients. The objective revelation 
produces subjective effect. 


τοῖς ἁγίοις ἀποστύλοις αὐτοῦ] The first actual recipients 
of the revelation were “His holy apostles,” the epithet 
being used to give to the term “apostles” a precise technical 
significance, and to exclude the loose sense in which it 
was frequently employed. This technical significance is 
completed by the addition of αὐτοῦ, which excludes the 
sense to which (Acts xiv. 4,14) the term is applied to 
Barnabas and Paul, as ἀπ. τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 

There is nothing remarkable in St. Paul’s application 
of this epithet to the body to which himself belonged ; for 
(1) it belonged generally to all Christians ; (2) it expressed 
properly rather outward privilege than a personal quality ; 
and (3), having separately mentioned himself, his claim to 
share in the general designation is to be rather conceded 
by others than regarded as here claimed by himself. 


Kal προφήταις ἐν ΠΙνεύματι)]͵ The comprehension of the 
word “ prophets” is limited by the addition of ἐν Πνεύματι, 
just as that of the word “apostles” is limited by the 
addition of ἁγίοις and avrov. Among the “sons of men” 
there were many “prophets,” ¢hrough whom, though not 
zo whom, revelation was formerly made (cf. Matt. xiii. 
13-17). But now prophets, invested with the Spirit (ἐν 
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Πνεύματι), share with “His holy epostles” the privilege 
of a revelation made éo them. 


6. εἶναι τὰ ἔθνη] Not “that they should be,’ but “ that the 
Gentiles are.’ Here lies the difference between the former 
and present “revelation.” The revelation itself is the same, 
but, now that its time of fulfilment is come, it is not only 
given, but intelligently accepted. 


συγκληρονόμα καὶ σύσσωιια καὶ συμμέτοχα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας] 
This threefold expression of the now perfect identification 
of Gentile with Jewish interests corresponds with that 
threefold assurance given to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 4-8), 
which seems to have been known distinctly as ‘“‘the 
promise.” 

As ovykAnpovoua, they had their place among the 
“many nations” which should look to Abraham as a 
common father. 

As σύσσωμα, they were included in the “everlasting 
covenant” made with Abraham, and with his seed after 
him. 

As συμμέτοχα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, they had share in the 
“everlasting possession ” of the Canaan of God’s promise. 

Of the three words expressive of the now community of 
interest, hope, and privilege, the last two are peculiar to 
this Epistle—the former peculiar to this verse, the latter 
recurring in ch. v. 7. (For συγκληρονόμα, cf. Rom. viii. 17 ; 
Feb. Xi. O = 1 Pet, iii, 7.) 

Sonship is implied by the first word. By the second is 
expressed incorporation into one body—the body described 
generally in ch. i. 12, and more particularly Rom. xii. 4, 5 ; 
1 Cor. xii, 12-27 (cf. below, ch. iv. 25; v. 30). By the 
third is expressed an identity of hope for the future. The 
connection, therefore, between them is by origin, interests, 
and hope; and their fellowship with each other is the 
evident counterpart of a fellowship with the Father, the 
Son, and the Spirit. 

As συγκληρονόμα, they have God for their Father (Rom. 
viii. 17) ; as σύσσωμα, they have Christ for their Head (ch. 
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i, 22, 23); as συμμέτοχα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, they have in com- 
mon an earnest of that Spirit who is styled emphatically 
ἡ ἐπαγγελία τοῦ Πατρός (Luke xxiv. 49). 


ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ, διὰ τοῦ evayyeAiov| To be connected 
with τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, as in Gal. ili, 14, Ἵνα εἰς τὰ ἔθνη ἡ 
εὐλογία τοῦ ᾿Αἰβραὰμ γένηται ἐν Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ, ἵνα τὴν 
ἐπαγγελίαν τοῦ Πνεύματος λάβωμεν διὰ τῆς πίστεως. Here, 
as there, the promise is described as contained “in Christ 
Jesus,” and conveyed “through the gospel,” or “the 
faith” awakened by the gospel. 

The amended reading of Χριστῷ “Incov for Χριστῳ is 
important as marking connection between the fulfilment 
of the promise of the Spirit and the actual Christhood of 
Jesus (cf. John viti. 39). 


σῷ οὗ ἐγενήθην Σιάκονος] A further description of himself 
as διάκονος τοῦ εὐαγγελίου, to be compared with the pre- 
ceding ὀέσμιος τοῦ Χριστοῦ (ver. 1) and οἰκονόμος τῆς 
Xapitoc (ver. 2). The first expresses his attitude of com- 
pulsory submission to Christ; the second lays stress on 
a work which it was his duty to discharge ; while this 
third tells of activity in discharging that duty. 

Observe that in Col. i. (vers. 7, 23, 25) διάκονος is suc- 
cessively defined by τοῦ Χριστοῦ, Tov εὐαγγελίου, THC 
ἐκκλησίας. 

It is a grammatical error to take the deponent ἐγενήθην 
in a passive sense. 


κατὰ τὴν δωρεὰν τῆς χάριτος] iw his character of 
οἰκονόμος, the personal (subjective) effect of the grace is 
disregarded (ver. 2); but it is all-important to him as 
διάκονος, for it is the condition and limit of successful 
ministerial activity. He was only διάκονος in so far as 
(according as) he had actually received the grace, not 
merely for transmission to others (the εἰς ὑμᾶς of ver. 2 is 
dropped), but as a personal possession—a gift absolutely 
made to himself: δωρεὰν. . . δοθείσης μοι. 
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κατὰ τὴν ἐνέργειαν τῆς δυνάμεως αὐτοῦ] Just as the 
measure of himself as διάκονος was to be found in the grace 
given to, and appropriated by, him; so the measure of 
that gift of grace was to be found in the actual putting 
forth (ἐνέργειαν) of God’s power. He received it only just 
so far as (κατά) he was the subject of Divine operation and 
influence. 


8. ἐμοὶ τῷ ἐλαχιστοτέρῳ πάντων ἁγίων] He has treated 
of himself above separately from those described as “holy 
apostles” and “ prophets” in the Spirit, not as really not 
one of their company, but as hardly daring to claim his 
position. It is the sharp memory of his former “havoc” 
which prompts all such language of humility as this present 
(οἰ ὁ Cor, χυνος; 1 Lim, 4, 72-15). 

With the exaggerated comparative (ἐλαχιστοτέρῳ) Com- 
pare the peZorépav of 3 John 4. Happy as is the English 
rendering, “less than the least,” it is less happy than 
Jerome’s “7zxzfimior.” 

Observe the extension from ἁγίοις ἀποστόλοις to πάντων 
ἁγίων. He ranks himself lower than a7. 

It is usual to refer to this phrase in explanation of 
Ps. Ixviii. 17a, “Benjamin the little, their ruler;” on 
which Augustine observes, “ Paulum significari nemo 
ambigit.” This smallest of the tribes gave to Israel its 
first king, and to the Gentiles their great apostle. With 
St. Paul’s language of humility here compare that of Saul 
when first summoned to the throne (1 Sam. ix. 21), and 
that addressed to him by Samuel when pronouncing his 
forfeiture of it (I Sam. xv. 17). 


ἐδόθη ἡ χάρις αὕτη ἡ͵ The general conception of “ grace” 
expressed in ver. 7 is restricted by αὕτη to a special mani- 
festation of it, with the effect of establishing a connection 
between the personal and ministerial endowment. The 
man is not to be distinguished from the minister. Minis- 
terial efficiency is dependent on personal character. 


τοῖς ἔθνεσιν εὐαγγελίσασθαι] A larger statement of the 
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duty described in ver. 2. “The Gentiles” generally are 
substituted for the particular “you ;” and an obvious stress 
is laid on the grace which impelled to such a duty. The 
once persecutor has become an evangelist ; and a fanatical 
Jew been fired with zeal for the Gentiles. Observe the 
balance of the two parts of this verse, and emphatic 
positions of correspondence assigned to ἐμοί and τοῖς 


y 
ἔθνεσιν. 


τὸ ἀνεξιχνίαστον πλοῦτος] CE Job ΟΣ": ἱχο τὸ ἢ XXIV: 
24, where the works of the Lord are described by the 
repeated formula, Μεγάλα καὶ ἀνεξιχνίαστα, ἔνδοξα τε καὶ 
ἐξαίσια, ὧν οὐκ ἔστιν ἀριθμός. (Cf. also Rom. xi. 33, AveSey- 
νίαστοι ai boi αὐτοῦ.) The word does not occur elsewhere. 
The same epithet is applied to the works and the ways of 
the Lord, as here to “the riches of the Christ.’ The 
evangelistic worth of the epithet is very great, as showing 
that “the grace” was not exhaustively lavished on St. 
Paul, but indefinitely, infinitely available for others. Its 
meaning is not “inscrutable” in the sense of “undis- 
coverably mysterious.” The idea rather is that we cannot 
keep pace with it, cannot come up with, and so get to the 
limit of, it; for it is simply inexhaustible. 

The word is etymologically connected with ἴχνυς, ἵκω, 


, 
ἱκνέομαι (Cf. ἐξικνέομαι). 


τοῦ Χριστοῦ More comprchensive than Χριστοῦ ᾿Ιησοὺ, 
as including all the O.T. in the assigned subject-matter of 
his preaching. It was to be taught not only that Christ 
has actually come, but how, in what manner, and with what 
object, it was foretold from of old that He should come. 


9. kai φωτίσαι πάντας] Cf. John i.9, where observe that 
“the Word,” as τὸ φῶς τὸ ἀληθινόν, is marked off from His 
followers who are merely reflectors of a light shining upon 
them, not derived fromthem. Regarded merely as receivers 
of the light, Christians are described (Heb. vi. 4; x. 32) as 
οἱ φωτισθέντες. In his ministerial capacity it was the duty 
of St. Paul φωτίσαι wavtac—not “to make all see,” but far 
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more strongly, to make them understand, to convince 
them and make them acknowledge. 

No special stress is to be laid upon πάντας, but, in fair 
allowance of its natural meaning, it must be taken as 
covering Jews and Gentiles—not the latter alone, as is 
sometimes argued mistakenly from the context, to the 
disregard (1) of the fact that the Gentiles are described as 
no more than “ fellow-heirs,”’ etc.; (2) of the accessory 
significance of καί. 

The effect of evangelistic labours among the Gentiles 
would necessarily be to enlighten Jews also as to the scope 
of the Christian dispensation (cf. Acts xi. 18). 

We may, perhaps, contrast the vague generality of 
πάντας here with the precise πάντα ἄνθρωπον of John i. 9. 
It is the work of Christ’s ministers to deal with men in the 
plural. Results rest with Him. He deals with the 
individual. 


τίς  oikovonial 1.6. the universality of the gospel, 
that it is designed for no selfish enjoyment, but to be 
regarded as a trust to be faithfully and wisely administered 
for the benefit of others (see above on ver. 2; and cf. 1 Cor. 


1: 17). 


τοῦ μυστηρίου] See above on ch. i. 9. In Christian 
sense μυστήριον isnot a secret, but a secret told—a revealed 


truth. 


τοῦ ἀποκεκρυμμένου͵ To be explained by Isa. vi. 9-13, 
and illustrated by Luke ix. 45; xviii. 34; 2 Cor. iv. 3 (cf. 
also John xiii. τὸ ; xiv. 29). The secret told awakened for 
a time no intelligence. 


ἀπὸ τῶν αἰώνων] Cf. Rom. xvi. 25; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Col. 
i. 26. This is generally taken as a temporal clause, but it 
is quite admissible to connect it directly with ἀποκεκρυμμένου, 
“hidden from the ages,” 2.6. withheld from their intelligent 
perception. It is quite a mistake to take ἀποκεκρυμμένου 
as meaning “unrevealed.’ The revelation was full, 
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clear, and complete, but needed eyes, and ears, and heart, 
and mind to understand it (see Rom. xv. 9-12; and cf. Isa. 
xi. 9; Luke xxiv. 31, 44-47). 


ἐν τῳ Θεῷ] There lay the secret. In His presence it 
would be discovered. Observe the substitution of Θεῷ for 
Πνεύματι. Until God was known “in the Spirit,” the 
secret could not be read. 


τῷ τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι] Cf. Rom, ili. 2911 Petwive 19. 
In the relation of the universe to God as its Creator lies 
the final explanation of the universality of redemption. 
Local worship and a tribal religion are inconsistent with 
the fundamental conception of God as One and True. 


10. ἵνα γνωρισθῃ νῦν] Not ἵνα ἀποκαλυφθῇ. The time 
has now come for recognition and understanding of the 
revelation (cf. 1 Pet. i. 11, 12, where distinguish between 
the τὸ ἐν προφήταις [Πνεῦμα and the προφήταις ἐν Πνεύματι 
of ver. 5 above). The revelation was given by the Spirit 
in the prophets, but the understanding of it was withheld 
until the prophets should be “in the Spirit.” And there 
was a purpose in its being withheld—it was ἵνα γνωρισθῃ 
uve sis ἡ πολυποίκιλος σοφία του Θεου. By no nation, 
and at no age, was the purpose of history discerned. None 
made the slightest comsczovs contribution towards its ful- 
filment. Each nation worked out its own separate destiny, 
each ran its own separate course, each developed its own 
proper gift, and there seemed not any least connection 
between the parts of human history. But at last a time 
came for the separate parts to be gathered together, and 
there was found between them such a harmony, their 
coherence was so perfect, that the conclusion was _ irre- 
sistible of a presiding Mind and all-controlling Hand. 
None knew to what end they were working ; nothing was 
more unsuspected than that they really were “working 
together ;” and this makes the witness more impressive 
which is borne by “ the fulness of the seasons” (see on ch, 
ie 10) to “ God in history. 
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The “argument from design” would have been far 
weaker if the end at last reached had been foreseen and 
achieved with any human deliberation and consciousness, 
And this was why the end was kept concealed—revealed, 
but not made known. We can compare now the end that 
was reached with the end which was foretold to be reached ; 
and can judge of the wisdom displayed throughout con- 
cerning it—judge if it were not πολυποίκιλος, judge if it 
were not the wisdom of God. 


ταῖς ἀρχαῖς καὶ ταῖς ἐξουσίαις ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις] Not 
to be understood of angelic, ze. of superhuman intelli- 
gences. This common assumption is not compelled by 
ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις ; for see ch. i. 3, where the same phrase 
describes the sphere of our blessing, as here the sphere of 
rule and authority (cf. also Matt. xi. 23). Neither is the 
assumption warranted by the words ἀρχαῖς and ἐξουσίαις, 
which describe not an order of beings, but the nature of 
an office. The only question is as to who are here to be 
regarded as invested with these spiritual dignities and 
privileges, and as there is nothing in the context to 
suggest a superhuman allusion, but everything rather to 
discountenance such allusion (cf. ver. 3, ἐγνωρίσθη μοι; 
ver. 5, οὐκ ἐγνωρίσθη τοῖς υἱοῖς τῶν ἀνθρώπων ; ver. 9, 
φωτίσαι πάντας), there is no need to look further than to 
the former exclusive possessors of spiritual privilege, ze. 
to the Jews (cf. Matt. xxiii. 2), who were now to be taught 
to enlarge their horizon and to extend their communion. 
(See above on ch. i. 21; and below, ch. vi. 12; and illus- 
trate by Acts x, 44—xi. 19; Xiv. 27 ; XV. 12; Xx1. 19, 20) 


διὰ τῆς ἐκκλησίας] See last references. The Church, 
by its very composition, was a standing proof of the pur- 
pose which God would accomplish, using men as His 
instruments, at first wholly in spite of themselves, but so 
that they had at last to recognize the significance of what 


was transpiring, 


ἡ πολυποίκιλος σοφία του Θεοῦ] Cf. ch. i. 8, ΠΟολυποί- 
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κιλὸς occurs only here in N.T. ; but ποικίλος is of frequent 
occurrence (cf. the expression, I Pet. iv. 10, ποικίλης 
χάριτος Gov). The Church in its unity and universality is 
a witness not only to the wisdom with which God has 
been dealing with its once separate components, but to the 
exact adaptation of His dealings to the characters and 
circumstances of each in fitting them for the place which 
He had designed, and at last brought them to fill. 

The best comment on these words will be a reference 
to Westcott’s Gospel of the Resurrection, chap 1. δὲ 16-36. 


Il. κατὰ πρόύόθεσιν͵][ This modal clause may be con- 
nected-— 

(1) With κτέσαντι (ver. 9)—the intermediate being taken 
as a parenthetical explanation of the reason for the mystery 
being hid ; 

(2) With γνωρισθῇ » Ol, 

(3) With σοφία. 

Of these three connections, either of which will be seen 
to yield a good meaning, preference should be given to the 
first, on account of the return to the idea of the “ages.” 
Though long unrecognized by man, there was a purpose 
running through, or belonging to, the ages—a purpose 
which had been steadfast from the very beginning, for it 
had controlled the first act of creation. The clause so 
taken has a bearing of importance on the question, “ C7 
Deus Homo?” 


τῶν αἰώνων] Distinctly a possessive genitive. The 
ages were not purposeless, though marked by an absence 
of discernment (ver. 9) on man’s part. 


ἣν ἐποίησεν] Not “which He formed,” but “which He 
accomplished.” In the light of its realization the plan 
is now intelligible. 


ἐν τῷ Νριστῷ Ἰησοῦ τῷ Κυρίῳ ἡμῶν] See on ch. i. 10. 
The completeness of the designation is to be observed for 
L 
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the reference to the two great terminal facts of Incarnation 


and Ascension, between which lay the human life and 
death and resurrection. The final pronoun expresses the 


recognition and acceptance of those facts, with all the 
consequences involved in them. 


12. ἐν w éxouev] An appeal to the facts of present 
Christian experience. 


τὴν παῤῥησίαν.͵ “ Our boldness,” lit. “ outspokenness.” 
A word expressive of the right of free speech, and of all 
that is involved in that privilege. Testimonies abound to 
the value attached to it. 

Cf. Plato, Rep. 557 B, Οὐκοῦν πρῶτον piv δὴ ἐλεύθεροι, 
καὶ ἐλευθερίας ἡ πόλις μεστὴ Kal παῤῥησίας γίγνεται; For 
the deprivation of it, cf. Eur. Phen. 390— 


10. Τί φυγάσιν τὸ δυσχερές ; 9 
ΠΟ. Ἕν μὲν μέγιστον, οὐκ ἔχει παῤῥησίαν. 
10. Δούλου τόδ᾽ εἶπας, μὴ λέγειν ἅ τις φρονεῖ. 


Cf. also Lucian, Deor. Conc. 4a— 

ZEYS. Μηδὲν αἰνιγματωδῶς, ὦ Μωμέ, ἀλλὰ σαφῶς καὶ 
διαρῥήδην λέγε προστιθεὶς καὶ τοὔνομα᾽ νῦν γὰρ ἐς τὸ μέσον 
ἀπέῤῥιπταί σοι ὃ λόγος, ὡς πολλοὺς εἰκάζειν καὶ ἐφαρμόζειν 
ἄλλοτε ἄλλον τοῖς λεγομένοις" χρῆ δὲ παῤῥησιαστὴν ὄντα 
μηδὲν ὀκνεῖν λέγειν. 

ΜΩ͂ΜΟΣ. Ἐὖ γε, ὦ Ζεῦ, ὅτι καὶ παροτρύνεις με πρὺς τὴν 
παῤῥησίαν" ποιεῖς γὰρ τοῦτο βασιλικὸν ὡς ἀληθῶς καὶ μεγα- 
λόφρον, ὥστε ἐρῶ καὶ τοὔνομα. 

Commenting on 1 John iv. 17 (Expos. Bib.), Bishop 
Alexander writes, “Boldness! It is the splendid word 
which denotes the citizen’s right of free speech, the mascu- 
line privilege of courageous liberty. It is the tender word 
which expresses the child’s unhesitating confidence in 
‘saying all out’ to the parent.” 

Cf. Tennyson (716 Third of February, 1852)— 


“It was our ancient privilege, my Lords, 
To fling whate’er we felt, not fearing, into words.” 
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Mark the contrast between the present “ boldness” and 
the former superstitious fears or overpowering awe (cf. 
Acts xix. 17 and Heb. xii. 18, seg.). It is connected with 
hope (2 Cor. iii. 12; Phil. i. 20), and opposed to αἰσχύνη 
(Phil. i. 20; 1 John ii. 28; and Prov. xiii. 5 ᾿Ασεβὴς δὲ 


> , . ’ ig > © ΄ 
«αἰσχύνεται Kal ουχ εζεὶ παρρησίαν). 


καὶ προσαγωγὴν ἐν πεποιθήσει) If the article be rightly 
omitted, καί must be taken as epexegetical, introducing a 
more precise explanation of the meaning of παῤῥησία. (On 
προσαγωγήν, see ch. ii. 18.) The access, or standing, is now 
further characterized as being ἐν πεποιθήσει, which describes 
the subjective effect of the objective counterpart, ἐν Πνεύματι. 
Πεποίθησις belongs entirely to later Greek. It occurs in 
A aR INPSeXVill, 9 WX.) eS ν 0 . and aids. εἰ Τὸ 
(Aquila), where LXX. uses ἐλπίς, and Symmachus, in the 
latter net coun Ine N 1 15. peculian toeot wt aul, 
occurning only .2 Gor ᾿ς: ail. 4s vill, 22357 x. 22, and 
Phil. iii. 4. 


διὰ τῆς πίστεως] “ Through the faith ” 7.e. in result of 
it. To be connected only with πεποιθήσε. No better 
proof could be given that the faith is a reality, and rests 
on solid, most substantial ground, than the production of 
such an effect from it (cf. the argument of 1 Cor. xv. 17— 
a reductio ad absurdum of the hypothesis). 


αὐτοῦ] An objective genitive, combining the ideas of 
relation and possession, to express the faith which is 
directed towards (given to) Him, and possessed by Him— 
the faith of which He is the Object. So in Phil. iti. 9, dea 
πίστεως Χριστοῦ, not Kom. iii. 22, where the genitive is 
subjective, as the context shows. 

Faith is the source of the confidence. The access is not 
διὰ πίστεως, but δι᾿ αὐτοῦ (see ch. ii. 18). 


13. cu] Introduces an incidental, parenthetical appeal 
against a possible misconception. The tribulations might 
1.2 
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be regarded as tokens of Divine disapproval of his 
ministry. 


αἰτοῦμαι)])͵ The idea of prayer is too feebly expressed 
by αἰτέω to justify its being rendered “I pray,” unless with 
strong warrant of the context, and there is nothing here 
to point the reference of the request to God. 

The reflective meaning of the middle voice needs also 
the strong warrant of the context to justify any recognition 
of it, and here the whole verse shows the thoughts of the 
apostle to be not about himself, but the Ephesians (cf. 
ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν, δόξα ὑμῶν). 

These two considerations go far to discredit the ren- 
dering, “I ask for myself not to faint,” or “I pray that I 
may not faint ”»—a rendering hard to be reconciled with 
the fearless and confident tone of the passage in general, 
as well as with the tone and bearing elsewhere consistently 
assumed by St. Paul with regard to his ministerial 
sufferings. 

Psychologically no less than grammatically, the meaning 
is required of a bracing appeal to his followers not to give 
way to despondency at the thought of his sufferings, but 
to see in them that which would make them to himself 
more than tolerable, and prove of large service to them. 


μὴ ἐγκακεῖν] Cf. 2 Cor. iv., where the same word occurs 
twice (vers. 1, 16). His own steadfast bearing was an 
example to them, and would give weight to his stirring 
exhortation. 


ἐν ταῖς θλίψεσί pov| The preposition presents no 
difficulty. As σύσσωμοι (ver. 6), they were directly impli- 
cated in his sufferings, according to 1 Cor. xii. 26. The 
prominence, too, of St. Paul as their leader, and the great 
champion of the Gentile cause, made the mutual connection 
more conspicuously intimate. The simple meaning, there- 
fore, of the preposition is to be admitted here, for they 
were clearly involved in zs sufferings. Observe that the 
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addition of the pronoun would be quite superfluous if the 
writer was praying that himself should not faint. 


ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν] If the Ephesians were involved in his 
sufferings, they were so advantageously. To his imprison- 
ment and sufferings belonged a ministerial utility. They 
positively furthered the cause of Gentile Christianity, as is 
explained by the succeeding clause. 

In 2 Cor. iv. St. Paul draws noble encouragement 707 
himself from the thought that his sufferings subserved the 
interests of others. To cheer his flagging followers he 
needs must take a lower tone, and assure them that the 
sufferings in which they are involved are for their own 
gain. 


ἧτις ἐστὶ δόξα ὑμῶν] “ Which are your glory” "“Hre = 
guippe quae. The whole sentence is affected by the attrac- 
tion of the pronoun, which must be given up in translation. 
It was an honour to Gentiles; a tribute to their admitted 
worth, that a Jew, and an apostle, should be subjected to 
such tribulation in behalf of them. The greatness of the 
sacrifice ungrudgingly made for them showed the greatness 
of the value attached to them ; was a test of the apostle’s 
sincerity, and a convincing proof of the truth of the world- 
embracing plan of salvation delineated in the chapter 
preceding. 

But a larger meaning is yielded by taking δόξα in the 
sense which belongs to it in vv. 6, 12 (see notes), of 
“a manifestation of God.” According to this sense of 
the word, St. Paul declares a direct causal connection 
between his sufferings and the revelation now made to 
the Gentiles; and into this single phrase has compacted 
the whole argument of Rom. xi. (vide Note in Appendix). 


14. τούτου xapw] A resumption of the sentence com- 
menced in ver. 1, and broken by the long parenthesis of 
vers. 2-13. That he should not only pray for them, but 
continue doing so under such circumstances, was a fact 
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so extraordinary as to furnish strong corroboration of his 
preceding assertions. His praying for them points to 
more than his sincerity: it argues something to have 
really occurred—something adequate to the explanation 
of an attitude well-nigh inconceivable on the part of a Jew 
toward Gentiles. 

The τούτου is not simply repeated from ver. I, but 
extended in significance by all the collateral ideas of the 
parenthesis. And the prayer is not offered that things 
may be so, but is the result of their being so. 


κάμπτω τὰ γόνατά μου] It is remarkable that an 
attitude assumed in O.T. only by idolaters (cf. Rom. xi. 4) 
should have become, under the gospel, the recognized and 
natural attitude before God of His worshippers. The 
dispensation of love increased, instead of undermining, 
reverence ; and compelled an attitude of submission and 
self-abasement, which lcve redeems from servility and 
from inconsistency with τὴν παῤῥησίαν καὶ προσαγωγὴν ἐν 
πεποιθήσει (ver. 12). The phrase follows naturally on St. 
Paul’s description of himself as ὃ δέσμιος τοῦ Χριστοῦ ᾽Ἴησου, 
and instructively qualifies the assertion of fearless con- 
fidence in approaching God. The implied integrity of 
submission is, willingly cr unwillingly, to be finally 
rendered by all (cf. Rom. xiv. 11). 


πρὸς tov πατέρα! Not expressive of the Object to 
whom the prayer is addressed, which would require the 
dative, but of the direction of his attitude. 


15. ἐξ οὗ] For the use of πατήρ absolutely and in 
conjunction with this phrase, cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6, Εἷς Θεὸς ὁ 
πατὴρ, ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα. 


πᾶσα] To be taken collectively, as in ch. ii. 21. [aoa 
πατριά answers here exactly to the πᾶσα οἰκοδομή there, 
and a reason is given for the verbal alteration. 
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πατριὰ)])͵ The word occurs twice elsewhere in N.T. 
(Luke ii. 4; Acts iii. 25), but no light is thrown upon its 
usage here. Filled with the thought of established union 
and communion with God, St. Paul fashions from the very 
Name of God, a name descriptive of that body which he 
has above described as οἰκοδομή, ναὺς ἅγιον, and κατοι- 
κητήριον. 


ἐν οὐρανοῖς καὶ ἐπὶ γῆς] There is no distinction between 
a family in heaven and a family on earth. It is the same 
family regarded alternately from the heavenly and earthly 
side. So in ch. i. 1 (where see note), the same persons are 
described as at once “in Ephesus” and “in Christ Jesus.” 

Observe the prepositions. Contained by heaven entirely, 
the family is only in partial contact with earth. But 
recognition is enforced of the fact that no height of 
spiritual blessedness can exempt us from having our feet 
upon earth. The practical note here struck is sustained 
through the succeeding chapters, where the manner of the 
walk is prescribed. The weight of glory calls for firmly 
planted feet to bear it, unless it is to crush our humanity. 


ὀνομάζεται) Though in another connection, this word 
might convey to a Jewish mind the ideas of creation and 
appropriation, as well as of simple designation (cf. Rom. 
iv. 07; Isa. xliii. 1; John xv.15), no more is here intended 
than to account for St. Paul’s own use of the word πατριά. 
IIe has derived it, he explains, from the Name of God 
Himself. 

Against this lofty derivation set that of the Latin 
Jamilia from famulus. From that lowest component 
part of Roman domestic society the whole united body 
derived its name. 


10. ἵνα δῴ ὑμῖν κατὰ τὸ πλοῦτος THE δόξης αὐτοῦ] The 
gift desired is measured by the revelation which God has 
given of Himself (δόξα αὐτοῦ) in His Son and by the 
Spirit; and the value of the gift by the richness of that 
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revelation. As regards its extent and its worth, it is, 
therefore, of incalculable vastness. Distinguish δόξα αὐτοῦ 
from 6. τῆς χάριτος αὐτοῦ (ch. i. 6), and compare it with the 
practically equivalent expression of ch. iii. ὃ, τὸ ἀνεξιχνί- 
«στον πλοῦτος τοῦ Χριστοῦ. 


κραταιωθῆναι) See note on ch. i. 19. The prayer is 
that they may be empowered for action—that the δύναμις 
lie not inertly within them, an unrealized potentiality. 

The need of an infusion of κράτος may be illustrated by 
all such passages as the following, selected at random from 
a list that might be indefinitely prolonged :— 


Ta χρήστ' ἐπιστάμεσθα καὶ γιγνώσκομεν, οὐκ ἐκπονοῦμεν.---Ἴ αν. 2712. 379. 


Al αἱ, τόδ᾽ ἤδη θεῖον ἀνθρώποις κακὸν 
“Ay τὶς εἰδῇ τἀγαθὸν, χρῆται δὲ μή. 
Eur. Frag. Lnevita. 


“ΟΝ δηλ desunt vires ad me, mihi jusque regendum. 
Auferor, ut rapida concita puppis aqua.” 
Ovid, Amor. ii. 4. 7. 


‘* Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deteriora sequor.” 
Ovid, 2.2. 7. 21. 


“* Quee memoras scio 
Vera esse, nutrix, sed furor cogit sequi 
Pejora; vadit animus in przeceps sciens, 
Remeatque frustra sana consilia expetens. 
Que ratio poscit, vincit et regnat furor, 
Potensque tota mente dominatur deus.” 


Sen. App. 177. 


** Quid est hoc, Lucili, quod nos alio tendentes alio trahit, et eo, unde 
recedere cupimus, impellit? Quid colluctatur cum animo nostro, nec per- 
mittit nobis quidquam semel velle ?””—Seneca, 22. 52. 


Δῆλον ὅτι δύο ἐστὸν ψύχα, ὅταν μὲν ἣ ἀγαθὴ κρατῇ τὰ καλὰ πράττεται, ὅταν 
δὲ ἢ πονηρά, τὰ αἰσχρὰ ἐπιχειρεῖται.---Χ6η, Cyrop. vi. 1.21. (Cf. also Plato, 
Rep. 577, 589; Phedr. 246.) 


“Ὁ. A self there is 
Of virtue fond, that kindles at her charms. 
A self there is as fond of every vice, 
And every virtue wounds it to the heart.” 
Young, Virtues Apology, 873, seq. 
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δυνάμει κραταιωθῆναι)]͵ The dative is instrumental. The 
effect of the Spirit’s agency is to bring into our nature an 
inward reinforcement by imparting a δύναμις, a capacity 
for action beyond all those of our natural endowment. 


διὰ τοῦ Πνεύματος αὐτοῦ] For the δύναμις which marks 
the Spirit’s presence, and is the result of His work, see 
uke iv. 14> xxivogo> Acts 1:8.) x. 38. 


εἰς τὸν ἔσω ἄνθρωπον] “Unto the inner man.” Eic¢ 
seems to retain its double meaning of zz/o and unto. The 
power is infused 2,20 the inner man, and is exerted unto the 
zuner man, 1.6. to its development and advantage. The 
rendering “in” may be justified by a pregnant construc- 
tion (as in Acts viii. 40, Φίλιππος δὲ εὑρέθη εἰς ”"AZwrov) to 
express passage of the strength into the inner man, and its 
then abiding there. But St. Paul’s use of prepositions 
would seem to be more constant than is generally allowed, 
and a good sense is yielded by retaining here his cha- 
racteristic telic use of εἰς. 

Others besides St. Paul have recognized the existence 
of the “man within.” For the general idea we might 
adduce a long list of quotations from the sublime prayer 
with: which the Piedrus of Plato is concluded (Q φίλε 
Πάν τε καὶ ἄλλοι ὅσοι τῇδε θεοί, δοίητέ μοι καλῷ γενέσθαι 
τἄνδοθεν" ἔξωθεν δὲ baa ἔχω, τοῖς ἐντὸς εἶναί μοι φίλια) down 
to the fervent aspiration of Tennyson’s— 


‘“ And ah for a man to arise in me, 
That the man I am may cease to be!” 


But the precise department so described of our nature 
must always be determined with reference to the particular 
writer, and to the subject-matter of his writing. The 
identity is as little to be assumed between St. Paul’s 6 ἔσω 
ἄνθρωπος and St. Peter’s 6 κρυπτὸς τῆς καρδίας ἄνθρωπος, 
as between either of these expressions and that of Plato when 
he speaks (Rep. ix. 589 A) of ὁ ἐντὸς ἄνθρωπος, or between 
St. Paul’s use of the expression here and in Rom. vil. 22; 
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2 Cor. iv. 16. It will hardly be questioned that in no case 
does the phrase, or any of its apparent synonyms, denote 
the whole of our immaterial nature, but only that part con- 
ceived to be the highest by the particular writer, from his 
then particular point of view. It is worthy of considera- 
tion whether or no St. Paul varies his use of the phrase. 
Highly probable in itself, the context makes it almost 
certain that, in addressing Roman, Corinthian, and 
Ephesian congregations, he used the phrase in each case 
in which it would be most naturally understood by those 
to whom he was writing ; and as the Roman would assign 
the position of pre-eminence to the cw/7//-power in man, 
the Greek to the zztellectual, and the Asiatic to the 
emotional, the phrase in question is to be successively 
referred to the conative, cognitive, and emotional depart- 
ments of our nature. The best, if not the only, English 
equivalent would, on this view, be here the word “ soul,” 
taken in its popular sense, though “heart” might be also 
an intelligible rendering of it. The felt need of the 
Roman was for a practical religion. The desire of the 
Greek was for an zzéellectual religion. The Asiatic would 
respond to an emotional religion. Hence the need of the 
prayer for the latter that they be “strengthened . . . unto 
the inner man.” The danger to character of indulging 
emotions without wedding them to deeds is too well known 
to need enlarging upon. To “divorce the feeling from its 
mate the deed” is to weaken the feeling, and so, on the 
emotional side as well as on the practical, to impoverish 
the soul. 

Dean Farrar translates, “into spiritual manhood ’”— 
very temptingly, but not, after consideration, convincingly. 


17. katouxjoa| A word elsewhere used by St. Paul 
only in Col. i. 19; ii. 9 (cf. κατοικητήριον, ch. 11. 22). 

The emphatic position of the infinitive marks it as 
parallel with δυνάμει κραταιωθῆναι, though dependent upon 
that as its antecedent. The idea of the inadequacy of 
human nature to sustain “the weight of glory” (2 Cor. iv- 
17) filled the mind of the apostle with wonder (see 
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2 Cor. iii. 5, 6, and especially Col. i. 12) Εὐχαριστοῦντες τῷ 
πατρὶ τῷ ἱκανώσαντι ἡμᾶς εἰς τὴν μερίδα τοῦ κλήρου τῶν 
ἁγίων ἐν τῷ φωτί); but the necessity of a Divine invigora- 
tion to make it competent for its high destiny, though not 
emphasized here, is implied in the very order of the clauses 
of the prayer. 


κατοικῆσαι τὸν Χριστόν] “ That the Christ may take up 
His abode.’ Observe the aorist. No incomplete posses- 
sion, no passing visit prayed for, but a definite and abiding 
occupation (cf. Col. 1. 19; cf. Lightfoot, Clem. R. 1). 


διὰ τῆς πίστεως) The gift of God is conditioned by 
subjective reception on man’s part for its appropriation. 


ἐν ταῖς καροίαις ὑμῶν] Individual Christians, no less 
than the collective Church, may furnish a Divine dwelling- 
place. “The true Shekinah is man.” 


18. ἐν ἀγάπῃ, ἐῤρῥιζωμένοι καὶ τεθεμελιωμένοι])Ἡ The con- 
struction is that of a nominative absolute, for the different 
senses of which see Lightfoot on Col. iii. 16 (cf. Winer, 
ed. 6, § 63, 1, 25). The participles are used for optatives 
in this precatory passage, just as in hortatory pasages 
they are frequently used for imperatives (cf. Col. ii. 2 
where συμ[ι[ασθέντες is rightly to be read for cupj3i3ac- 
θέντων of the Receptus). 

Render : “ Zz love may ye be rooted and grounded, to the 
ἘΣ ss. 

There is no need for the transposition of ἵνα. “The 
participles revert irregularly to the nominative for the sake 
of making the transition to the following clause more easy 
and natural” (Ellicott), It is “a species of independent 
proposition, giving a marked prominence to the sense, yet 
connected at once with the preceding context as its result, 
and with the following context as its starting idea” (Eadie). 
We may regard it as a summary statement of the benefits 
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previously prayed for—a clause which, in English, would 
be introduced with a resumptive “I say.” 


ἐν ἀγάπῃ) The attempt to define as their own mutual 
love, their love for God or Christ, or the love of God or 
Christ for them, is unnecessary. The phrase is purposely 
indefinite, inclusive of all love received and given. If 
precision must be had, it must be defined as that only love 
which can be claimed as radical and fundamental; but, 
even so, the response and ever-widening diffusion of love 
are, of necessity, involved in the conception (cf. 1 John iv. 


I-13). 


ἐῤῥιζωμένοι καὶ τεθεμελιωμένο) That two metaphors 
are here combined—one from agriculture, and the other 
from architecture—has been denied on the ground that 
the etymological meaning of ριζόω had so entirely given 
place to a figurative that the primary image would hardly 
be so much as suggested. But this is too much to say. 
The metaphors are frequently found combined to illustrate 
two distinct but inseparable phases of Christian life and 
activity, and the reference to the primary (physical) idea 
is unmistakable in 1 Cor. iii. 6-15, where the idea of Chris- 
tian work as a planting is first worked out, and then of 
Christian work as a building—the two ideas being, as 
here, combined in the transitional verse, Θεοῦ γεώργιον, 
Θεοῦ οἰκοδομή ἐστε. (Cf. also Col. ii. 7, ῤῥιζωμένοι καὶ 
ἐποικοδομούμενοι ἐν αὐτῷ ; and Matt. vii. 16-27, where the 
comparison of man’s life to a tree is followed by com- 
parison of man to a builder.) The same combination of 
metaphors, and in the same order, is used three times in 
Jer. i. 10. (Cf. also Sir. xlix. 7, Kai αὐτὸς ἐν μήτρᾳ ἡγιάσθη 
προφήτης ἐκριζοῦν καὶ κακοῦν καὶ ἀπολλύειν, ὡσαύτως οἰκοδο- 
μεῖν καὶ καταφυτεύειν.) 

It is noteworthy that, except in this last and Apocry- 
phal reference, the metaphors are combined in an invariable 
order. The comparison to a plant precedes that to a 
building. And this is instructive. A plant grows by the 
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development of life within ; a building, by the addition of 
material from without. And the inward must precede the 
outward. A Christian or a Church that is spiritually dead 
will achieve scanty missionary results (see Ps. li. 12, 13, 
and a striking Sermon by the late Dean Vaughan on Mark 
iii. 14, in Rest Awhile, p. 101). 

It is strange that the word ‘‘ edification” should have 
come to mean the deepening of spiritual life within the 
Church, to the exclusion of all idea of the extension of the 
Church by missionary and evangelistic enterprise. 


ἵνα ἐξισχύσητε] “ That ye may have full strength.’ The 
result contemplated in the two petitions of the preceding 
prayer. Observe the parallelism: Avvdaue .. . ἄνθρωπον 
is correspondent with ἐξισχύσητε.. .. [Ξ2άθος ; and κατοικῆσαι 
. ὑμῶν With γνῶναι... Χριστοῦ. 


καταλα θέσθαι) “70 apprehend,’ not “to comprehend.” 
The middle voice brings in the idea of a personal appre- 
hension on the part of each believer, which is to lead to a 
collective result (σὺν πᾶσι τοῖς ἁγίοις). The tense is 
remarkable as seeming to imply a definiteness, a fixity, a 
finality, and therefore incompleteness, on the part of indi- 
viduals, which is to be remedied only by an aggregation 
of their personal attainments. 


σὺν πῶσι τοῖς ἁγίοις] “ Lx conjunction with all the saints.” 
Each has a personal contribution to make, but he must 
contribute it. Loss will be suffered as well as inflicted by 
the withdrawal of any into isolation. (Cf. ch. iv. 16, Aca 
πάσης ἀφῆς τῆς ἐπιχορηγίας, κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἐν μέτρῳ ἑνὸς 
ἑκάστου μέρους. The ἐν μέτρῳ explains the tense of κατα- 
λα ϑέσθαι.) 

Cf. Rom. xv. 5-7 for a fuller statement of what is here 
intended. 


τί tu πλάτος, καὶ μῆκος, καὶ ὕψος, καὶ [βάθος] The four 
dimensions of space, to convey the idea, not of greatness, 
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but of catholicity (cf. Rev. xxi. 16). The prayer, in the 
parallel clause, for the full development of the individual 
components by a spiritual invigoration, is now shown as 
“the preliminary of that noblest catholicity which will 
issue from the separate fulfilment by each part in due 
measure of its proper function towards the whole,” and as 
leading on to that “final harmony ... which will embrace 
all the varieties of thought and life in their richest fulness ”’ 
(Westcott, Zhe Gospel of the Resurrection, chap. iii.). 

Much that is beautiful, much also that is fanciful, has 
been written on the meaning to be deduced from the 
separate words (see Alford’s refs.). Godet thus explains 
them— 


“The more I read and re-read this admirable letter, the more 
it strikes me that Paul himself tried to sum it all up in the words 
of his prayer (ch. 111. 18), in which he asks God to give his 
readers to understand the dimensions of the Divine salvation, of 
that edifice of which God is Himself the Builder, ‘that ye may be 
strong to apprehend with all the saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height.” Zhe dength: he describes it in 
ch. i., where he shows how the salvation of the world proceeds 
from an eternal decree, which was before all the ages, and the 
purport of which is to give the sovereignty to Christ in the dis- 
pensation of the fulness of the times. Zhe breadth: he shows 
how the kingdom of God is gradually to embrace all intelligent 
beings: first, Jews and Gentiles—that is, all believers ; finally, 
men and angels, the sovereignty of Christ being thus coextensive 
with the intelligent universe. Zhe depth: he points to Christ 
going down into the dark abyss of death, to be set again on the 
highest throne by His resurrection and ascension. Zhe height: 
he bids his readers look upon themselves as henceforth risen in 
Him, and seated with Him in the heavenly places.” 


19, γνῶναί τε... τοῦ Χριστοῦ] The indwelling of “the 
Christ” in a believer’s heart issues in a real but ever in- 
adequate consciousness of His love. There is no paradox 
here. The love is realized in consciousness, but conscious- 
ness is not the measure of it: it is greater than ever we 
know. 
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τὴν ὑπερβάλλουσανὄ,Ήὁ A word exclusively Pauline in 
N.T., the term of comparison not always being expressed. 
We read of “surpassing glory” (2 Cor. iii. 10), “the sur- 
passing grace of God” (2 Cor. ix. 14), “the surpassing 
greatness of His power” (Eph. i. 19), “the surpassing 
wealth of His grace” (Eph. ii. 7), and here of “ knowledge- 
surpassing love.” The adverb ὑπερβαλλόντως occurs once 
(2 Cor. xi. 23), and its equivalent, καθ᾽ ὑπερβολήν, occurs in 
Mom viele cr Core xi, ot 2 Cori. 8 vit 7. (Kal 
ὑπερβολὴν εἰς ὑπερ[2ολήν) ; Gal. i. 13. Neither ὑπερβολή 
nor any of its derivatives is found in N.T. outside St. 
Paul’s writings. In LXX. they occur in Job (1); Sir. (2) 
ii., iii. ; and 4 Macc. (5). 


τῆς γνώσεως) The knowledge by any one, and at any 
time, attained. It is immeasurable, incalculable. 


iva πληρωθῆτε. .. τοῦ Θεοῦ] “ That ye may be filled 
unto all your fulness with God.” Θεοῦ is not a possessive 
genitive connected with πλήρωμα, but the regular, partitive 
genitive after πληρωθῆτε (cf Rom. xv. 14, πεπληρωμένοι 
πάσης γνώσεως). Neither in our present state nor in any 
possible future state can we even collectively contain “the 
fulness of God,” but even now it is conceivable that ‘ unto 
all our fulness,” zc. to the utmost extent of the capacity 
of our being, we should be “full of God.” Πλήρωμα is 
found fourteen times in LXX., and invariably signifies 
“the total contents,” “all that therein is.” 

This clause is a summary statement of all that the 
preceding prayer can desire, and of the utmost effect that 
the prayer as granted can produce. 

The end is simply this, that individually, and therefore 
also collectively, they may be “fulfilled with God ’’—an end 
even more glorious than that described in ch. ii. 22, for it 
is now “fulfilled,” wholly occupied, instead of merely 
“indwelt,” and “with God” in an absolute sense, not only 
ἐν Πνεύματι (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 28). 


20. τῷ δὲ δυναμένῳ, κιτ.λ] The doxology. Magnificent 
as is the foregoing conclusion, daring as it may seem, even 
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to the point of temerity and presumption, the prayer for it 
(αἰτούμεθα) and the contemplation of it (νοοῦμεν) are more 
than warranted by the ability of God to do. 

The destined glory of the Church is not an end in 
itself, nor is it in contemplation of that that St. Paul rises 
to this language of hyperbole, but in ascription of glory to 
Him who is able to achieve such a purpose. 


τῳ δὲ δυναμένῳ] The effect of the δέ is to call attention 
away from the point to which it was last directed. To let 
it rest upon that would be to minister to self-complacency 
and vanity. Beyond that lies the final purpose of it all: 
To δὲ δυναμένῳ... αὐτῷ ἡ δόξα. Observe the emphasis 
of the redundant pronoun. Not ἴο the Church or to our- 
selves, but “unto Him,” attention at the last is pointed, 
and fastened upon Him to eternity (Εἰς πάσας τὰς γενεὰς 
τοῦ αἰῶνος τῶν αἰώνων). 


ὑπὲρ πάντα] To be attached to τῷ δυναμένῳ. “ Who as 
transcendently able.” 


ποιῆσαιἍ͵]͵ More than “20 do.’ The tense gives the idea 
of achievement—“ 20 accomplish.” 


ὑπὲρ ἐκ περισσοῦ ὧν αἰτούμεθα ἢ νοοῦμεν] His transcendent 
ability involves a corresponding “far-surpassing accom- 
plishment of the things which we are asking or thinking.” 
The “asking” refers to the preceding prayer in which they 
are conceived as joining, and the “thinking” to the 
suggestions which that prayer would convey to the minds 
of its readers. 


κατὰ THY δύναμιν THY ἐνεργουμένην ἐν ἡμῖν] What we are 
asking or thinking is “according to the power which 
worketh in us.” That determines the depth of our desires 
and fixes the horizon of our thoughts. 
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21. αὐτῷ ἡ δόξα] “ Unto Him be the glory;” 1.6. of the 
long-purposed, now-advancing, and at-length-to-be-accom- 
plished work, above described and prayed for. The force 
of the δέ which introduces the doxology, wrongly rendered 
by “now” in our versions, and designed as a block against 
a false conclusion, is strengthened by insertion of αὐτῷ, in 
emphatic deprecation of complacent self-glorying. (Cf. Ps. 
Cxv. 1-3, Μὴ ἡμῖν Κύριε, μὴ uv, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τῷ ὀνόματί σου δὸς 
δόξαν, ἐπὶ τῷ ἐλέει σου καὶ τῇ ἀληθείᾳ σου" μή ποτε εἴπωσι τὰ 
ἔθνη, ποῦ ἐστιν 6 Θεὺς αὐτῶν ; ὋὉ δὲ Θεὸς ἡμῶν ἐν τῷ οὐρανῳ 
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ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ καὶ ἐν Χριστῳ ᾿Ιησοῦ] The καὶ is now 
generally admitted by critics, though not without some hesi- 
tancy. The meaning of the sentence, however, will be but 
little affected by its presence if it be taken, not as distinguish- 
ing two spheres, but as purely epexegetical, in accordance 
with the teaching of the context that the “pleroma,” the 
plenitude of Divine graces and virtues, which resides in 
Christ, is so communicated through Him to the Church 
as His body, that the Church, ideally regarded, becomes 
in a manner identified with Him (cf. Lightfoot, Co/, p. 
263). The inversion of the order of the words ἐκκλησίᾳ 
and Χριστῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ has the slenderest warrant, and is on 
every ground to be rejected. The Church may be identified 
with Christ Jesus, but not Christ Jesus with the Church. 

If kai be taken in its conjunctive sense, the distinction 
then exactly corresponds to that in ch. i. 1 between ἐν ᾿Εφέσῳ 
and ἐν X. 1. Compare St. John’s frequent combination of 
“we in Him, and He in us.” As “in Him” we are in 
tne heavenly places; as “11 us” He reproduces His life 
on earth in the persons of His followers. We are in Him 
as “the Way.” He is in us as “the Truth.” The grand 
result of this closely unfolded mutua! connection is ‘‘the 
Rife 


εἰς πάσας τὰς γενεὰς τοῦ aiMvog τῶν αἰώνων] The 
resources of language are strained to express the inex- 
M 
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pressible idea of eternity. An unbroken, never-ceasing 
continuance throughout periods that grow vaster and 
vaster, and are all gathered up into an ultimate unity, 
is the nearest approach that can be made by any effort 
of the mind to conceive, or find expression for, that which 
transcends the condition of our thinking. 

There are “ages,” not with days, but ‘‘ generations” 
composing them; and “an age,” the summing up of the 
ages, 

From one generation to another, age catching it up 
after age, the chorus of praise is rolled on, until a final 
‘““age” is reached which, comprehending all others, is 
itself comprehended by none—an age in which— 


“ Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal now does always last.” 


“Augendi causa duas locutiones Hebraicas miscuit 
apostolus, quarum prior est ἀπὸ γενεᾶς εἰς γενεάν (Ps. x. 
6), altera ἕως του αἰῶνος (Isa. xlv. 17)” (Grotius, quoted 
by Alford). 

Observe the distinction between “the generations of 
the age of the ages” (2.5. of the whole Christian dispensa- 
tion, that οἰκονομία τοι πληρώματος τῶν καιρων, ch. i. 10} 
and the ἑτέραις γενεαῖς of ch. iii. 5. 

By this wonderful phrase the vision is opened “οἱ a 
vast zon of which the elements are zons unfolding, as 
it were, stage after stage, the manifold powers of one life 
fulfilled in many ways, each zon the child (so to speak) 
of that which has gone before” (Westcott). 
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CHAP TIER αν: 


1. Παρακαλῶ οὖν ὑμᾶς ἐγὼ... 1 “Lam therefore exhorting 
you, I the prisoner in the Lord.” Transition to the hortatory 
section of the Epistle. A practical deduction (οὖν) is now 
to be drawn from all the lofty principles before enunciated, 
but especially from that in the clause which stands nearest 
(Tw δὲ δυναμένῳ ... αὐτῷ ἡ δόξα... ). The self-oblitera- 
tion to which this doxology points is made the subject of 
explicit exhortation. Dr. Dale (Lectures on the Ephesians, 
pp. 260, seg.) works out well and forcibly the significance 
of the inferential particle, dwelling on the breach of 
expectation in the sudden “transition from Paul’s lofty 
and impassioned account of the present glory of the 
Church, and of its infinite hopes, to these exhortations to 
‘lowliness, ‘meekness, ‘long-suffering, and mutual for- 
bearance.” It seems a tame issue to the foregoing descrip- 
tion of the dignity of the Christian calling, and the glory 
of the Christian hope; but it measures the whole width of 
the interval between heathen vertues and Christian races, 
between the pagan and Christian ideal of greatness. It 
suggests a contrast between the “Ecce homo!” of 1 Sam. 
ix. 17 and John xix. 5. It compels reflection that the 
noblest type of man conceivable is now a “gentleman.” 
Wordsworth fell far below the magnificent οὖν of the 
apostle when he wrote concerning Milton— 


“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 
Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
In cheerful godliness; and vet, thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay.” 


M 


to 
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“And yet” is more than feeble, it is wrong. Rather 
should it be “ because of that,” and not “in spite of that.” 
It is better in the sonnet which follows, where he speaks of 


“Strength that would not bend 
But in magnanimous meekness.” 


“Magnanimous meekness” is a Christian phrase; but 
how glaring a contradiction in terms it would seem to a 
pagan may be realized from the famous description of 
μεγαλοψυχία (Aristotle, £zh. ic. IV. iii.). 

Differing in this from the abstract speculations of 
philosophy, Christian doctrine stands in the most intimate 
union with life. The more profound and abstruse the 
truth enunciated, the closer is its vital connection with 
prosaic and every-day duties. 

For a striking parallel to the οὖν here, see the δέ which 
connects (1 Cor. xvi. 1) the impassioned Resurrection- 
argument of the chapter preceding with “the collection for 
the saints.” 


παρακαλῶ] To render, as in our versions, “1 beseech,” 
is to lose the idea of encouragement which undoubtedly 
belongs to the word. ‘“Exhort” is also inadequate, as 
conveying no idea of the gentleness, tenderness, sympathy, 
involved. In its strictly etymological meaning, “comfort” 
—i.e. to strengthen by fellowship—is in general the best 
English equivalent ; but that word has now degenerated 
to a synonym of “console,” and conveys no longer the 
conception of invigoration, of a cheering presence beside 
one. Belief in “the Holy Ghost, the Comforter,’ as that 
word is now popularly understood, has a mischievous ten- 
dency to enervate rather than to brace and stimulate. 
Perhaps the best rendering would be “I call on you, 
therefore,” or “I appeal to you;” or to give, as seems 
legitimate, its full force to the preposition, “I call you 
along.” It is the rousing call of a leader to his followers, 
and the mention in the same breath, without hint, or 
reluctance, or shrinking, of his personal sufferings, carries 
with it appeal to those “heroic instincts” which slumber 
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surely in every human soul, and invest difficulties and 
dangers with attractiveness. This is the inspiriting tone 
in which once and again the apostle refers to his sufferings. 
He no more dreams of apologizing for them than a soldier 
would dream of apologizing for his wounds. He holds out 
no promise to any of immunity from suffering, and hardly 
glances at the thought that the prospect of danger might 
be a deterrent from following him (cf. ch. ili, 13, and the 
noble passage Phil. i. 12-14). 


ἐγώ] He lays stress on the fact that it is he who thus 
rallies them. He knows the life to which he calls them ; 
no exemption had been his from the hardships and dangers 
of it; but in a tone of unfaltering confidence he “calls 
them along.” It is a tone which has been heard in all 
times and all lands, wherever high-minded men were to 
be found ; but never so heard as from the Christian camp, 
in which the cross from the first was the symbol, the 
Divine Sufferer the great example ; “and mankind answered 
to the call, because the appeal was not to what was poor 
and selfish in them, but to whatever of best and bravest 
was in their nature” (J. A. Froude). 


ὁ δέσμιος ἐν Κυρίῳ] Not to be confounded or identified 
with ὁ ὃ, τοῦ Χριστοῖ ᾿Ιησοῦ (ch. iii. 1). A wholly different 
relation is here expressed, and it is a relation to “the 
Lord,” not Christ Jesus. The relation is more close and 
intimate. Apparently in the grasp of Cesar, enveloped 
by the power of Rome, he is really enfolded by “ the Lord.” 
Deprived of liberty, exposed to annoyance and danger, 
he wholly disregards the human agents, and, excluding 
every element of chance or misfortune, he describes himself 
as surrounded by the Lord, not to be reached but through 
Him, and enduring only what He has appointed. The 
title “ Lord” is most significant. The secret of resigna- 
tion and courageous endurance is in it. All is ordered, 
and ordered aright. Everything is under His perfect 
control. 
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ὁ δέσμιος] “A vinculis majorem sibi auctoritatem 
vindicat”” (Calvin). The severity of his sufferings added 
force to the message for the delivery of which he had 
incurred them. He describes himself as “the prisoner,” 
not appealing to pity, but as conscious of the high con- 
sideration and extended influence that would be due to him 
in such a position. And it was with a voice as unfaltering 
that he called from the prison as he had called in the days 
of his liberty. Earthly trouble had not altered his estimate 
of the “blessing of the Spirit in the heavenlies,” neither 
should it alter theirs. Still, though a prisoner, he “calls 
them along.” 


ἀξίως περιπατῆσαι) Exalted though they be to heaven 
through union with Christ as their Head, still their feet 
are on the earth, and it is incumbent upon them to “ walk 
worthily.” 

The aorist shows life regarded as a completed whole. 
A life such as that described in the chapters preceding, so 
richly favoured, so exalted in privilege, so indwelt by God, 
should find its outward expression “in personal habits 
always and everywhere controlled by an instinct of noble 
seemliness.” 


ἀξίως. .. τῆς κλήσεως] Compare Rom. xvi. 2, ἀξίως 
τῶν ἁγίων; Phil. i. 27, ἀξίως τοῦ εὐαγγελίου τοῦ Χριστοῦ ; 
Col. i. 10, ἀξίως τοῦ Κυρίου; 1 Thess. ii. 12 and 3 John 6, 
ἀξίως τοῦ Θεοῦ. 


τῆς κλήσεως ἧς ἐκλήθητε] “He, by attraction for cognate 
accusative ἥν. 

The aorist expresses a call once for all addressed to 
them. Upon this one definite “call” is based a continual 
“calling” (κλῆσις) from the same source, as well as the 
apostle’s own “calling along” (cf. Luke xiv. 16, 17). 

The object, or destination, of the call is variously 
defined, as Εἰς κοινωνίαν τοῦ viov αὐτοῦ “I. X. τοῦ K. ἡμων 
(1 Cor. i. 9); ἐπ᾿ ἐλευθερίᾳ (Gal. v. 13); εἰς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ 
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βασιλείαν καὶ δόξαν (1 Thess. ii. 12) ; Εἰς περιποίησιν δόξης τοῦ 
K. ἡμῶν Ἰ. Χ. (2 Thess. ii. 14); εἰς αἰώνιον ζωήν (1 Tim. vi. 
12); εἰς τὴν αἰώνιον αὐτοῦ δόξαν Ev Χριστῷ (1 Pet. v. 10) ; 
ἐκ σκότους εἰς τὸ θαυμαστὸν αὐτοῦ φῶς (1 Pet. ii. 9). 

The nature of the calling is also variously described. 
It is ἄνω κλῆσις, “an upward calling ” (Phil. iii. 14) ; κι ἁγία 
(2 Tim. i. 9); ἐπουράνιος (Heb. iii. 1). 

Κλῆσις is pre-eminently a Pauline word. It occurs 
elsewhere: (1) Judith xii. 10, ᾿Εποίησεν OXopépvnce πότον 
τοῖς δούλοις αὐτοῦ μόνοις, Kal οὐκ ἐκάλεσεν εἰς τὴν κλῆσιν 
(χρῆδιν, Β) οὐδένα τῶν πρὸς ταῖς χρείαις. (2) Jer. Xxxvili. 6, 
Φυτεύσατε καὶ αἰνέσατε, ὕτι ἐστὶν ἡμέρα κλήσεως ἀπολογου- 
μένων ἐν ὄρεσιν ᾿Εφραίμ. (3) 3 Macc. ν. 14, Ὁ πρὸς ταῖς 
κλήσεσι τεταγμένος, ἀθρόους τοὺς κλητοὺς ἰδὼν, ἔνυξε προσελ- 
θὼν τὸν βασιλέα. In N.T. it is found but twice (Heb. iii. 
I; 2 Pet. i. 10) outside St. Paul’s Epistles, in each group of 
WiHIChit,occurs (2 Chess, τι πο χὶ 205) 1a@org 20), 
πο ΠΡ how iva la ¢. Phil diiy 14.9 2. igi ἡ 0): 


2. μετὰ πάσης ταπεινοφροσύνης καὶ πρᾳύτητος] WV ith 
an entire lowliness and meekness.” A comparison with Aris- 
totle’s description of the “ great-souled man” should by no 
means be omitted here, for a measure of the width of the 
interval between a heathen nobleman and a Christian 
gentleman. The courtesy, the deference, the absence of 
self-consciousness, which mark the bearing of the latter, 
were repudiated by the heathen moralist as signs of a 
craven, servile spirit. 

The originality and full significance of Christ’s Beati- 
tudes, and the extent to which they have revolutionized 
behaviour, are too little appreciated. No small part of the 
world’s unconscious debt to Christianity is summed up in 
the fact that the highest type of man is now described as 
a “gentleman ”’—a word which, even in the degradation of 
its present promiscuous application, heaps effectual con- 
demnation on that swelling self-assertion which is a survival 
of paganism in the “natural man,” and more easily con- 
demned in another than avoided by one’s self. 

The construction shows that ταπεινοφροσύνη and πραύτης 
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are combined in a single conception. They are related to 
each other as the inward to the outward. The inward 
disposition (ταπεινοφροσύνη) is manifested in outward 
conduct or bearing as πραύτης. 


μετὰ πάσης ταπεινοφροσύνης] The characteristic claimed 
for himself by St. Paul in his address to the Ephesian 
elders (Acts xx. 19)—the earliest instance that has been 
found of the word (see Lightfoot, on Phil. ii. 3). 

It is an utter mistake to regard this “lowliness” as 
based on perception of sin and consciousness of ill-desert. 
This is to confound “humility” with “humiliation,” and 
is absolutely refuted by Matt. xi. 29, Μάθετε am ἐμοῦ, ὅτι 
πρᾶός εἰμι Kal ταπεινὸς τῇ καρδίᾳ. The exhortation to a 
gentle, gracious, unassuming manner and bearing is based 
on the foregoing assurance of the unspeakable dignity 
now conferred upon them. Greatness, in the light of 
Christianity, is measured by the desire to render, not by 
the power to exact, service. Graciousness is now reccg- 
nized as the highest of all attributes of royalty. Unpre- 
tentiousness is the mark of nobility. Consciousness of 
assured position gives the freedom and ease of good breed- 
ing, and, because of what they ave in Christ, it is natural 
and seemly in Christians to be void of the vuigarity of 
self-assertion and to bear themselves with unassuming 
modesty. 

Far from including “a low estimate of self, founded 
onthe consciousness of guilt and weakness,” ταπεινοφροσύνη 
involves entire absence of self-consciousness—that self- 
oblivion which is only possible to those assured of their 
security, whose minds are so wholly free from doubt or 
fear as to their standing, that they can act and speak at 
all times naturally, without slavish regard to appearances. 
It is a disposition that is free from the touchiness of vanity, 
There is nothing real in the greatness of him who must 
always be standing on his dignity, who confines his 
attentions to his social superiors, and is unmannerly to 
the lowly and obscure. He is not great, but tries to seem 
so. The truly great are always gracious, and the measure 
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of their greatness lies in their ability and power to stoop— 
not with offensive condescension or irritating airs of patron- 
age, but with meek and unaffected grace. (See the great 
argument in Phil. ii. 5-8.) It was the majesty which was 
His by inherent right (ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ ὑπάρχων), and not 
a thing wrongfully appropriated, to be retained only at 
the cost of incessant vigilance (ἁρπαγμόν), which made such 
humiliation possible. Only One who was so great could 
afford to stoop so low; and the lowly manners of His 
appearing, and the intensity of the shame and suffering 
endured by Him, so far from being a stumbling-block to 
faith, should be the very ground of its security. If grace 
be the measure of true greatness, we can argue back with 
confidence from the depth of Christ’s amazing condescension 
to the extent of the glory which essentially belonged to 
Him (see also Clem. R. xlviii., Τοσούτῳ yap μᾶλλον 
ταπεινοφρεῖν ὀφείλει, ὕσῳ δοκεῖ μᾶλλον μείζων εἶναι). 


μετὰ μακροθυμίας) The mental attitude towards those 
that have injured us. Widely different from the disdainful 
ignoring of injuries by the great-souled man, who is 
described (Eth, Nic. iv. 30) as Οὐδὲ μνησίκακος, ov yap peya- 
λοψύχου τὸ ἀπομνημονεύειν, ἄλλως τε Kat κακά, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον 
mapopaév. The temper enjoined is godlike. The epithet 
μακρόθυμος is first found in Exod. xxxix. 6, Οἰκτίρμων καὶ 
ἐλεήμων, μακρόθυμος καὶ πολυέλεος. And μακροθυμία is often 
attributed to God (Rom. i, apis, 22.1 Pew ii, (Εἴ 
1 Tim. i. 16, where it is manifested in its completeness by 
Christ Jesus.) 

jee ey complains (vii. 16), Οὐ yap εἰς τὸν 
αἰῶνα ζήσομαι, ἵνα μακροθυμήσω. But for those whose pro- 
spect 15 εἰς πάσας τὰς YEVE cae τοῦ αἰῶνος TOV αἰώνων, there 1s 
no need to be in haste to retaliate. 


ἀνεχόμενοι ἀλλήλων ἐν ἀγάπῃ] Mutual forbearance. A 
readiness to make allowance for each other, to tolerate, 
and put up with, each other. The idea is of self-restraint, 
not only under sense of wrong (μακροθυμία), but under the 
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strain and friction of social intercourse. The reversion to 
the nominative case is too obvious and intelligible a 
non-sequence to call for laboured comment. It may be 
explained as a nominative absolute (cf. ch. iii. 17), but this 
is hardly necessary. 

This exhortation is a practical deduction from ch. i. 18 
(see note on ἡ ἐλπὶς τῆς κλήσεως αὐτοῦ ; and cf. below, 
ch, iv. 4, ἐν μιᾷ ἐλπίδι The κλήσεωρ). 


ἐν ἀγάπῃ] Omitted from the correspondent clause in 
Col. iii. 13. The mutual forbearance is not to be in a 
spirit of contemptuous indifference, or of an irritating, 
disdainful composure, but “in love.” 


3. σπουδάζοντες), The word expresses haste, eagerness, 
and strenuous effort. It is rendered in R.V. here and 
generally elsewhere by “giving diligence.” In Gal. ii. 10 
ἐσπούδασα is rendered, “I was zealous” (“ forward,” A.V.). 
Wordsworth aptly quotes from Archbishop Laud (Serm. 
vi., Works, i. pp. 155, seg.)— 


“ Keep then the Unity of the Spirit; but know withal that if 
you will keep it, you must evdeavour to keep it. For it is not so 
easy a thing to keep Unity in great bodies as it is thought; there 
goes much /adour and endeavour toit. The word is σπουδάζοντες, 
study, be careful to keep it. And the word implies swch an 
endeavour as makes haste to keep, and indeed no time is to be lost 
at this work.” 


It is implied that the endeavour may not always be 
successful (cf. Rom. xii. 18). Peace may be secured at 
any cost, but not “the peace” which here is contemplated, 
within the confines of which the unity of the Spirit is to 
be kept. 


τηρεῖν) Cognate with the Latin ¢werz. Used fre- 
quently of “keeping the commandments.” The primary 
idea is that of a sentinel’s watch. 
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τὴν ἑνότητα τοῦ Πνεύματος] “Evdérne does not occur in 
LXX., and in N.T. only here and ver. 13. It is frequent in 
the Apostolic Fathers. Tov II. is a causal genitive, and the 
reference is clear to the personal Holy Spirit. 


ἐν τῷ συνδέσμῳ τῆς εἰρήνης] Cf. Acts viii. 23, σύνδεσμον 
ἀδικίας, and Col. iii. 14, σύνδεσμος τῆς τελειότητος. 

Here and in Colossians the metaphor was perhaps 
suggested by his own condition as δέσμιος (ver. 1). “The 
word will take a genitive either of the object bound or of 
the binding force. We have an instance of the one geni- 
tive (the subjective) here, of the other (the objective) in 
Col. iii. 14” (Lightfoot). 


τῆς εἰρήνης] ‘* Of the peace,” 5. that which has been 
described above (ch. ii. 14-17)—the peace which Christ zs, 
which He made, and which He preached. 


4-6. Resolution of the unity into a sevenfold strand— 
one body, one spirit, one hope, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of all. But this heptad is 
reducible to a triad, the seven unities “centering in the 
names of the Divine Trinity—the Spirit, the Lord, and the 
Father, The Spirit and the Lord are each accompanied 
by two kindred uniting elements; while the one God and 
Father, placed alone, in Himself forms a threefold bond to 
His creatures—by His sovereign power, pervasive action, 
and immanent presence” (Eaposttor’s Bible, in loc.). The 
‘ comparison is obvious between the unity of ver. 3 and the 
pure white beam of light, which may be split through a 
prism into seven rays, of which three are primary and four 
are secondary, formed by a combination of two of the 
primitive colours. 


4. ἕν σῶμα καὶ ἕν Πνεῦμα] “ One ts the body and one the 
Spixid on Vaearendertny, © 1 here: is; εἰς, Gestroys {πὸ 
vigorous emphasis thrown on ἕν. The reference is to ch. 
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ii. 16 (ἐν ἑνὶ σώματι) and ch. ii. 18 (ἐν ἑνὶ Πνεύματι) ; cf. τ Cor. 
Sil 12, 


καθώς] “In so far as.’ The measuring force of κατά, 
one of the most characteristic words of this Epistle, must 
not be evaded or obscured. Dr. Hodge is wrong in his 
comment, “ Believers are one body, and have one spirit, 
because they have one hope.” Rather are they one as to 
body, and one as to the animating Spirit, in proportion to 
their hold upon the hope which belongs to their calling. 
The καί which follows intensifies the proper force of καθώς. 


ἐκλήθητε ἐν μιᾷ ἐλπίδι τῆς κλήσεως ὑμῶν] Κλήσεως is 
undoubtedly possessive, and not causal. Hope belongs to 
it, and should not be dissevered from it. From the 
moment of their call they were surrounded, as it were, by 
an atmosphere of hope, in contrast with their former state 
(ἐλπίδα μὴ ἔχοντες, ch. ii. 12), and in proportion as they 
embraced it and let it enter into them, they would realize 
the unity to which they are exhorted. (For other instances 
of ἐν with καλέω, see 1 Cor. vii. 15, Ev δὲ εἰρήνῃ κέκληκεν 
ἡμᾶς 6 Θεός ; 1 Cor. vii. 24, Ἕκαστος ἐν ᾧ ἐκλήθη ; Gal. i. 6, 
"Amo τοῦ καλέσαντος ὑμᾶς ἐν χάριτι Χριστοῦ; 1 Thess. iv. 7, 
Οὐ γὰρ ἐκάλεσεν ἡμᾶς 6 Θεὸς ἐπὶ ἀκαθαρσίᾳ, ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἁγιασμῳ.) 

Observe the backward glance to ch. i. 18, ἡ ἐλπὶς τῆς 
κλήσεως αὐτοῦ. 


5. εἷς Κύριος) “ One is the Lord.” (Cf. Deut. vi. 4, 
"Axkovs, ᾿Ισραὴλ, Κύριος 6 Θεὸς ἡμῶν, Κύριος εἷς ἐστι; Zech. 
XIv. 9, Ev τῇ ἡμέρᾳ ἐκείνῃ ἔσται Κυρίος εἷς, καὶ τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ 
ἕν.) The significance of this element of unity is worked 
out in I Cor. viii. It is the condition of love, and the safe- 
guard of liberty—liberty which love will control for the 
purpose of edification. 


μία πίστι] “ One the faith.’ Not only as enunciated 
in a form of words (the sense in which it is used, Acts vi. 
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7; Gal. i. 23; Jude 3), nor only in its subjective meaning ; 
but in both these senses combined. (Cf. Rom. vi. 17, 
Ὑπηκούσατε δὲ ἐκ καρδίας εἰς ὃν παρεδόθητε τύπον διδαχῆς.) 
There is a faith which holds men—“into which” they are 
“ delivered,” and a faith which they are to hold. The 
first, without a response of the heart, is a lifeless dogma ; 
the second, if it have 


“ Centre everywhere, 
Nor cares to fix itself to form,” 


is but a vapid sentiment. The mere dogma is an iceberg 
to chill men, the mere sentiment a fog to bewilder them ; 
but when the dogma has been touched by sentiment, and 
the sentiment is controlled by the dogma, the result is this 
fifth element of Christian unity. 


ἕν βάπτισμα] “One the baptism.” The outward seal 
of incorporation into Him, and, in consequence, of a 
corporate union one with another (see 1 Cor. xii. 13 and 
Galen, 27, 23): 


6. εἷς Θεὸς καὶ πατήρ πάντων] “ One the God and Father 
of all.” Observe the extension of the Fatherhood here from 
that of ch. i. 3. Soin the Epistle to the Hebrews the vid¢ 
of ch. i. is expanded into πολλοὺς υἱούς in ch. ii. 10; and 
for the single πρωτότοκος of ch. i. 6 we have πανήγυρις καὶ 


ἐκκλησία tpwrotoKwy in ch, Xil. 23. 


ὁ ἐπὶ πάντων καὶ διὰ πάντων καὶ ἐν πᾶσιν] “ Who ts over 
all, and through all, and in αὐ The “all” is as emphatic 
as the “one.” To “all” the saints (see ch. iii. 18), without 
exception, the “one God and Father of all” stands in the 
same threefold relation—supreme over all alike, pervading 
them all alike, dwelling in them all alike. Though the 
passage points so expressly to the Father, as, strictly 
speaking, to exclude a Trinitarian reference, still, in virtue 
of the essential unity of the Godhead, it may be true, as 
Bishop Barry observes, “that in the expression ‘through 
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all’? and ‘in all’ we trace those manifestations of the 
Father which are especially made through the Son and by 
the Holy Spirit.” But this idea, however in itself legiti- 
mate, exceeds the scope of the present intention of the 
writer, who is clearly aiming at a creed-like summary of 
his preceding doctrine. The Father is ἐπὶ πάντων, because 
to Him was due the origination of the great scheme un- 
folded (cf. κατὰ τὴν εὐδοκίαν τοῦ θελήματος αὐτοῦ, ch. i. 5, 
and κατὰ πρόθεσιν τῶν αἰώνων, ch. ili. 11); He is διὰ πάντων, 
as having elaborated it (cf. κατὰ τὴν ἐνέργειαν τοῦ κράτους 
τῆς ἰσχύος αὐτοῦ, ch. 1. 19 ; 11. 10; ili. 7); and He is ἐν πᾶσιν, 
as the inhabitant of the mystical building (ch. ii. 22; 
iii, 19. The pronoun, whether ἡμῖν or ὑμῖν, is to be re- 
jected as a gloss. 
Compare this whole passage with John xvii. 


7-16. But the unity is not uniformity. It is more 
than consistent with, it imperatively demands, the freest, 
most unhindered play and development of characteristic 
human differences. It calls for a vigorous cultivation of 
the individuality of every member of the body. 

The higher the order of existence, the greater is the 
individualization which marks it. “In proportion as the 
systematic distribution or insulation of the functions or 
labours in the various orders of existences increases, in the 
same proportion does their unity or intensity increase.” 
(Baader, quoted by Hare, Mission of the Comforter, 
note Yd. See the sermon and notes in that volume on 
“The Unity of the Church.”) 


7. ἑνὶ δὲ ἑκάστῳ ἡμῶν] “But unto cach one of us.” The 
δέ is corrective of a possible misapprehension, as in ch. iii. 
20. The individual is not to be submerged in the “all,” 
nor his particular difference obliterated. 


ἐδόθη ἡ χάρις] “ Was given the grace.” The article is 
by no means free from suspicion, but is retained by most 
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modern editors. An error in transcription, as well of 
insertion as omission, would be easily caused by the ἢ 
preceding. If retained, “the grace” = “zs grace, the grace 
which he has. The aorist carries with it no temporal 
allusion—sc. to the Lord’s ascension—but expresses the 
absoluteness of the gift, regarded, from the Divine side, 
in its single ideal completeness. 


κατὰ τὸ μέτρον τῆς δωρεᾶς τοῦ Χριστοῦ] “ According to 
the measure of the gift of the Christ.” ‘O Χριστός differs from 
Χριστός, which is a proper name, a fersova/ designation, by 
an emphasis thrown on the idea of the offce as the crown 
Of thesold covenant @ (SeeaWestcotton feb. 7. Cr 
John iii. 34, Οὐ γὰρ ἐκ μέτρον δίδωσι τὸ Πνεῦμα.) 

But though poured from an illimitable source, the gift 
is measured for the individuals receiving it by their several 
capacities, and by the idiosyncrasies of their characters. 
No man in his fragmentary self-hood can conceivably 
attain unto “the fulness of God.” It is in the collective 
Church alone that God’s consummate glory will be seen. 

For the principle on which the gift is distributed, see 
the Parable of the Talents: Ὧ piv ἔδωκε πέντε τάλαντα, ᾧ 
δὲ δύο, ᾧ δὲ ἕν, ἑκάστῳ κατὰ τὴν ἰδίαν δύναμιν (Matt. xxv. 
1} (Ci. also Rom. αἰ Ὁ, ὁ. 1 Cor. χιϊ  τ 1 Pet, 
ἵν τ 1) 

For the responsibility entailed by the gift, see below, 
νον ΤΟ; Natl. Xe τ Seg. Nom. Sail; 6, $27; τ ον πὶ 
7, S&q. 


τῆς δωρεᾶς τοῦ Χριστοῦ] “ Of the gift (consisting) of 
the Christ.” So in Acts ii. 38; x. 45, ἡ δωρεὰ rot Αγίοῦ 
Πνεῦματος ; Rom. vi. 17, τῆς δωρεᾶς τῆς δικαιοσύνης ; Eph, 
ili. 7, τὴν δωρεὰν τῆς χάριτος. In each of these passages 
the genitive defines the gift, and is better so taken here— 
a genitive of material. Each believing saint, in his own 
measure and degree, receives “the unspeakable Gift.” It 
is not a mere abstract, impersonal “grace” which he 
receives, but “the Christ” who lives and works in him, 
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and reveals Himself through him. But the Christ is fully 
seen in no particular member of His Church, nor will be 
SO Seen, μέχρι καταντήσωμεν οἱ πάντες, κιτιλ. (Ver. 13). The 
manifestations of Him are partial in individuals and in 
Churches, the embodiment of Him incomplete, and it will 
be through the combination of all, when the process in 
each part is completed, that the ideal of the Church will 
be realized. 

On the verse as a whole, observe that gvace imparted 
is according to each individual’s ¢zft. Each, that is, is 
given grace for the use and development of his own gift, 
not for the use of the gift of another. The teacher may 
not be an orator, and while grace will be given to him for 
profitable instruction, he must not look for grace to enable 
him to play the orator’s part of exhortation and per- 
suasive advocacy. Emerson thus puts it in his essay on 
Greatness— 


‘Every mind has a new direction of its own, differencing its 
genius and aim from every other mind ;—as every man, with 
whatever family resemblances, has a new countenance, new 
manner, new voice, new thoughts, and new character. Whilst he 
shares with all mankind the gift of reason, and the moral senti- 
ment, there is a teaching for him from within, which is leading 
him in a new path, and, the more it is trusted, separates and 
signalizes him, while it makes him more important and necessary 
to society. We call this specialty the dias of each individual. 
And none of us will ever accomplish anything excellent or com- 
manding except when he listens to this whisper which is heard 
by him alone. ... A point of education that I can never too 
much insist upon is this tenet, that every man has a bias which 
he must obey, and that it is only as he feels and obeys this that 
he rightly develops and attains his legitimate power in the world. 
It is his magnetic needle, which points always in one direction 
to his proper path, with more or less variation from any other 
man’s. He is never happy nor strong until he finds it, keeps it; 
learns to be at home with himself; learns to watch the delicate 
hints and insights that come to him, and to have the entire 
assurance of hisown mind. And in this self-respect, or hearken- 
ing to the privatest oracle, he consults his ease, I may say, or 


all 
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need never be at a loss. In morals this is conscience ; in intellect, 
genius ; in practice, talent ;—not to imitate or surpass a par- 
ticular man in Zs way, but to bring out your own new way ; to 
each his own method, style, wit, eloquence.” 


To the same effect Carlyle— 


“(1 say, there is an irrepressible tendency in every man to 
develop himself according to the magnitude which Nature has 
made him of; to speak-out, to act-out what Nature has laid in 
him. This is proper, fit, inevitable; nay, it is a duty, and even 
the summary of duties for aman. The meaning of life here on 
earth might be defined as consisting in this: To unfold your sed, 
to work what thing you have the faculty for. It is a necessity 
for the human being, the first law of our existence.” 


8. διὸ λέγει] “ On which account it saith.” Λέγει “seems 
to be used impersonally, like the Attic φησί, in quoting 
legal documents, the nominative being lost sight of. If so, 
we need not inquire whether ὁ Θεύς or ἡ γραφή is to be 
understood. (Compare Aéye, Rom. xv.'10; Gal. iii. τὸ; 
Epheveta; and φησί τ Cor, υἱ τὸ 2 Cor, Σ τὸ Get) 
(Lightfoot, cn Gal. iii. 16). 


᾿Αναβὰς εἰς ὕψος] “By ascending up on high” (cf. Eur. 
Orest., κτείνωμεν σφάξαντες, “let us kill her by cutting her 
throat,’ not “when we have cut her throat”). Both our ver- 
sions are clearly wrong and misleading here. (See note on 
ch, i. 13 for the force of this construction of participle with 
finite verb.) The element of time (“ when He ascended ”’) 
is to be wholly eliminated, The Ascension is regarded 
ideally, as in John iii. 13, and not as a mere historical 
fact occurring under conditions of time. There were 
ascensions anticipatory of the final Ascension in bodily 
form, and these are all equally alluded to. “Every 
manifestation of God’s power in behalf of His people is 
viewed as a descent (Exod. iii. 8; xix. 11, 18, 20; xxxiii. 9; 
xxxiv. 5; Neh. iv. 13; cf. Acts viii. 34). When His 
power has effected its purpose and retires ‘into that 

N 
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within the veil, the withdrawal is spoken of as an 
ascension (see Ps. xlvii. 5)” (Kay, on Ps. Ixviii.). 
᾿Ανάβασις sic ὕψος, Or εἰς τὸν οὐρανόν (Rom. x. 6), is the 
reverse of κατάβασις εἰς THY ἄβυσσον (Rom. x. 7). Death 
and resurrection are implied by it. 
On the quotation, see note at end of verse. 


ἠχμαλώτευσεν αἰχμαλωσίαν] “ He led captivity captive.” 
This phrase is of frequent occurrence in LXX., and aiypa- 
λωσία (the abstract for the concrete) invariably stands for 
those that were enduring captivity, not those that were 
inflicting it. The most obvious reference would, therefore, 
be here, not to Satan, sin, and death, who had been the 
captors, but to those who were rescued by Christ from 
theie captivity (ch. 2 Lim. i. 26 (R.V.)* Heb: i 14, ας: 
> Pet. ii, 10). And this reference is entorced by the fact 
that in His ascension there was a rapture only of those 
whom His cross had effectually redeemed (cf. ch. ii. 5, 6). 
The conquest of evil powers was made by His death (Heb. 
ii. TA, 15), 

Captivity has not ceased for the redeemed. St. Paul 
has just described himself as ὁ δέσμιος τοῦ X. 1., and else- 
where frequently as δοῦλος. So the other N.T. writers. 
The description is applied generally ; eg. Rom. vi. 18, 19 ; 
1 Ver fet, 

The idea of “captivity led captive” is given more 
picturesquely in 2 Cor. ii. 14, “Thanks be unto God, which 
always leadeth us in triumph in Christ.” 


“When he speaks of God as always triumphing over him, 
always leading him in triumphal procession, in Christ, what says 
he but this? God has thought it worth while to campaign against 
me, that He might make me His own: once I was an enemy, a 
rebel, trying that impossible thing, to strive with my Maker; 
endeavouring to hold out against Him in a warfare in which 
victory is death: but He came after me into my far land, with 
the Sabaoth of His Almighty love; He bent my proud will, He 
bowed my haughty self-esteem, He laid me low beneath the arm 
of truth and grace; now He has taken me with Him to His 
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capital, He exhibits me as one of His conquered, He carries me 
everywhere in that display of subjection which is as much the 
highest happiness as it is the one duty of the thing made: thanks 
be to Him, who has so reclaimed, and condescends thus to employ 
—who triumphs over me Himself in Christ, and thus manifests 
through me in every place the sweet scent, the sacrificial odour, 
of His own world-wide victory !”—Dean Vaughan. 


“Fettered for judgment, trembling in my chains, 

I saw Him drawing nigh, at whose approach 

The whispered word ran shuddering through my ear, 

“Ὁ guilty soul! it is thy Lord and Judge!’ 

Nearer He came, and underneath the awe 

Of that Divine, mysterious countenance, 

My vision, quickened by my fear, discerned 

A tenderness that lightened through the gloom 

Like the first rosy light that, rushing up 

From the hidden sun, sends joy into the heart 

Of dawn. He spoke, and all the listening air 

Was thrilled with music, carrying these words : 

‘Thou art My freedman ; all the ransom asked 

By sin and death is, with My own blood, paid.’ 

As bands of frost before the sun’s warm gaze 

Melt from the gladdened earth, my shackles fell 

In clanking fragments, and in marvelling joy 

I stood. Then He again, melodiously : 

‘Thou’rt free to leave Me or to abide and serve— 

Thou’rt bound no longer ; make thy choice.’ He ceased ; 

His wistful eyes awaited my response. 

Tumult of love and wonder shook my soul, 

And shut the gate of language. Dumb I looked 

On my Deliverer. Forehead, side, hands, feet, 

Revealed the price for my redemption paid. 

Passionate gesture took the place of speech; 

In chains of free devotion, stronger far 

Than what lay broken behind me, at His feet 

7 cast myself in rapturous servitude ; 

Desire and duty, love and law, so blent 

Under the fusing beam of gratitude, 

That in a flash I understood the joy 

Of heaven, and what is in reserve for earth, 

When, as in heaven, so on earth God’s will 

Shall in the perfectness of love be done.” 
(Edward Butler.) 


“The captives, who graced His triumph, were those who had 
Nez 
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been bondsmen in Egypt ; too willing bondsmen, many of them. 
God, their Deliverer, now claimed them as His by right of conguest 
—as against the Egyptians; by right of ¢ranscendent loving- 
kindness—as regarded the captives themselves.”—Kay, on 
Ps, xviii. 


καὶ ἔδωκε δόματα τοῖς avOpwrowe| “And gave them (the 
captives) as gifts to men.” The context (ver. 11) justifies, 
if it does not absolutely require, this translation. Each of 
the Lord’s captives, and not merely those specially called 
to the ministry, has duties to discharge towards others. (Cf. 
ver. 7, Evi δὲ ἑκάστῳ, K.7.A., and ver. 16, Διὰ πάσης apne τῆς 
ἐπιχορηγίας, κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἐν μέτρῳ ἑνὸς ἑκάστου μέρους. Cf. 
also I Pet. iv. 10, II.) 

Though the gifts enumerated below (ver. 11) seem to 
be exclusively of ministers, they must not be regarded as 
confined to those officially so. Every layman is made 
competent by some special gift and its corresponding 
grace to promote the general edification ; and, though it be 
in a different sphere, or with some necessary limitations of 
time and place, his work is of the same kind, and _ his 
responsibilities of the same degree, as those of the ordained 
ministry. 

On the whole verse: The ultimate reference is un- 
doubtedly to Ps. Ixviii. 19, though whether St. Paul is 
quoting directly (with intentional or unintentional varia- 
tion) or indirectly, either from a Jewish paraphrase or 
from a Christian hymn, is a point that has been much 
debated, 

The verse runs in LXX.: ᾿Αναβὰς εἰς ὕψος, ἡἠχμαλώτευσας 
αἰχμαλωσίαν" ἔλαβες δόματα ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ, καὶ yap ἀπειθοῦντες 
τοῦ κατασκηνῶσαι. The quotation steps short of the last 
clause, which is not very intelligible. The first clause 
alone is unaltered. In the second, ἠχμαλώτευσεν is sub- 
stituted by St. Paul for ἠχμαλώτευσας. In the third, not 
only is there a corresponding change of person, but ἔδωκε 
is given instead of ἔλαβε ; the preposition is also dropped, 
and τοῖς ἀνθρώποις given for ἀνθρώπῳ of Cod. A, or ἀνθρώ- 
ποις of Β", 5. 
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The date of the psalm is, for the purpose of the quota- 
tion, immaterial. If the earlier date be accepted, the refer- 
ence of αἰχμαλωσία is to the ark captured by the Philistines 
at the battle δι Aphek. (Cf. Stanley, Fewisk Church, \ect. 
XVii.— 


«The ark of God was taken.’ These words expressed the 
whole significance of the calamity. It was known, till the era of 
the next yreat and still greater overthrow of the nation at the 
Babylonian exile, as ‘the Captivity.’ ‘The day of the captivity’ 
was the epoch which closed the irregular worship of the sanctuary 
at Dan. ‘ He delivered His strength into cap/izity, and His glory’ 
(that ‘glory’ of the Divine Presence which was commemorated in 
the name of I-chabod) ‘into the enemy’s hand.’ The Septuagint 
title of the 96th psalm, ‘ When the house of God was built after 
the captivity, and the allusion in the 68th psalm, ‘Thou hast led 
captivity captive,’ most probably refer to the period of these 
disasters.”) 


Such a reference would confirm the explanation of 
αἰχμαλωσία given above ; but it will suffice to regard the 
psalm generally as “the glorious summary of all God’s 
marches from mountain to mountain, from victory to 
victory” (Herder). 

The indefinite manner in which the quotation is intro- 
duced (διὸ λέγει) may be designed to assert some freedom 
with regard to the /e¢/er ; but a quotation, formally intro- 
duced as such, must be true at least to the sfirzt of the 
passage, and cover no. substantial change of the zdea 
conveyed by it. 

The idea of a particular verse in the Peay of the psalm 
cannot rightly be defined without reference to the idea of 
the psalm as a whole. 

Moreover, even with regard to the pariicular verse, 
rezard must be had to the Hebrew text as present to the 
mind of St. Paul when he modified the Greek text, or 
endorsed the modification of some current Christian or 
Jewish paraphrase. 

These considerations will serve to correct a disposition 
either to exaggerate or unduly minimize the differences 
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between the text as written in the Hebrew or the Greek, 
and as quoted. They will make us demur to the explana- 
tion that, as the gifts received among men 


‘cannot, without great artificiality, be taken as prefiguring any- 
thing except the sokens of homage rendered by men to their 
ascended Lord, St. Paul, as he quotes the text, substitutes a 
different sense altogether: for material gifts received among men, 
he substitutes spiritual gifts given to men.”—S. R. Driver. 


A justification, which finds wide acceptance as satis- 
factory, of the substitution of ἔδωκε for ἔλαβε, has been 
found in the underlying Hebrew word and the meaning 
asserted to belong to it of “fetching,” or receiving for 
another (dando sumere); giving as well as taking, or taking 
in order to give. But to this Ellicott takes exception that 
“the nature of the gifts, which in one case were reluctant, 
in the other sfoxtaneous, appears essentially different.” It 
may be doubted, however, if this ground of objection is 
well taken. Is it not a fact that from Moses downward, 
in proportion as the nature and responsibility of their high 
office have been realized, a reluctance, a shrinking of 
nature, has been felt by the Lord’s servants—a reluctance 
at times overborne by the joy of the ministry, but at times 
returning, now in prospect of some difficult duty (as Moses, 
Exod, i 1) > iv: 1, 10-14 > Isa Vi 3-11 ; Jer 1. δ᾽; xvis. 
16; Jonah i. 3), now in the reaction from the strain of 
some special endeavour (as Elijah, 1 Kings xix. 3, 4), now 
in moods of despondency (Jer. xx. 7-18)? (Cf. also St. 
Paul (Acts xxii. 19-21), and note the ἐκβάλῃ of Matt. 
ix. 38, the same word used in ix. 33 and x. 1 for the 
casting out of devils, and in Mark i, 12 of the Spirit 
“driving,” our Lord into the wilderness.) Perhaps, also, 
we may reverently refer to Matt. xxvi. 39. 

The objection of Dr. Perowne to the above explanation 
seems more conclusive. “ The verb npd, ‘to take,’ never 
means ‘to give,’ and the meaning for which Eadie con- 
tends (and which Alford thinks substantiated), ‘Thou 
receivedst it in order to give,’ cannot be maintained here. 
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The examples (Gen. xv. 9; xvili. 5; xxvii. 13; ΧΙ 16; 
Exod. xxvii. 20; 1 Kings xvii. 10) are not in point.” 

A mere study of the separate words gives no help 
towards solving the difficulty. We must fall back on the 
general idea of the passage. The psalm is broadly 
characterized by its identification of Elohim with Jehovah, 
and in this particular passage it is the idea of Jehovah 
which predominates. The purpose, too, of His intervention 
is to establish a “dwelling-place” (Τὸ ὄρος ὃ εὐδόκησεν ὁ 
Θεὸς κατοικεῖν ἐν αὐτῷ. καὶ yap 6 Κύριος κατασκηνώσει, εἰς 
τέλος. .. καὶ γὰρ ἀπειθοῦντες τοῦ κατασκηνῶσαι, vers. 16- 
18). The gifts which Jehovah received He received as the 
covenant “God of Israel,” and, 27 this character, His receiv- 
ing was the equivalent of bestowing. As Jehovah was to 
Israel, so is “the Christ” to the Church, which is now the 
chosen dwelling-place of God (ch. ii. 22) and of “the 
Christ” (ch. iii. 15). The contention, too, of St. Paul 
that that which each receives he receives, not for exclusive 
possession, but for the general edification and advantage, 
finds its signal illustration in “the Christ,” who, as the 
Head, receives what He does receive representatively 
and, so to say, in trust for all members of the body (cf. 
ἼΘΙ ΘΙ 11 3 3) 

The remarkable phrase, ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ (Ὁ ἼΝ 3), has received 
too little attention. It is hard for a Christian reader not 
to think of 1 Cor. xv. 47, and to refer further, with Words- 
worth, to Phil. ii. 6-11. 

This possible allusion to the coming Incarnation of 
Jehovah would be too obscure to be understood until seen 
in the light of its fulfilment. But need we hesitate now 
to interpret the phrase Messianically, and, instead of putting 
force on the natural meaning of the words quoted, to 
appeal to the mystery of Christ’s Person for sufficient 
vindication of the substitution of ἔδωκε for ἔλα[2ε ὁ It was 
human nature, not a human personality, which the Lord 
assumed. The whole race of the redeemed was epitomized 
in Christ, just as the whole race was originally epitomized 
in Adam. In strict sense, “a man” has only twice been 
seen on earth. Adam was the fontal head of the race 
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κατὰ σάρκα, Christ is its fontal Head κατὰ πνεῦμα. The 
“humanity” of each is dispersed among “the men” 
descended from each; and “the gifts” received by the 
Lord ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ, in His human nature, are dispensed 
among “the men” into whom His humanity has been 
multiplied through the ages. In the light of the mystery 
of Christ’s Person, the ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ is immediately resolvable, 
on theological, not grammatical grounds, into τοῖς ἀνθρώποις; 
and ἔλα(ϑε becomes synonymous with ἔδωκε. That which 
the Lord took ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ was, in Him and through Him, 
received by humanity. 

With regard to the “gifts” alluded to in this verse of 
the psalm, it seems a mistake to identify them with the 
reluctant “tribute” of conquered foes, which is separately 
referred to in ver. 30. A better reference would be here 
to the Levites. “The key to the interpretation of this 
line,” says Dr. Kay, is Numb. xviii. 6 compared with 
ili, Q-12, and viii. 15-19. 


“Levi had joined in the universal apostasy at Sinai; but 
repented at the call of Moses, and devoted itself to God. He 
took the gift—in lieu of the firstborn, whom He had claimed—He 
took them as His, and bestowed them on the people, as ministers to 
the people’s representative, Aaron.” 


This is in obvious accord with the application of the 
words by St. Paul (cf. John xvii. 18). 


g-11. Parenthetical explanation of what belief in the 
Ascension involves. Moral considerations are involved in 
the argument, which on merely logical grounds is inef- 
fective. 


9. τὸ δὲ ᾿Ανέβη] This use of the article “before a word 
or expression which itself is made the object of thought,” 
is quite classical (cf. Heb. xii. 27, Τὸ δὲ Ἔτι ἅπαξ δηλοῖ; 
ἘΠ τ.λ:}: 

“But to say, ‘ He ascended. 


).)) 
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τί ἐστιν] =“ What does it imply, or signify?” (Cf. Gal. 
iii. 19, Τί οὖν ὃ νόμος ; and 1 Cor. iii, 5, Τί οὖν ἐστιν 
᾿Απολλώς ; τί δέ ἐστι Παῦλος :) 


εἰ μὴ ὅτι καὶ κατέβη] “But that He also descended.” 
That a depth of condescension is correlative with the 
height of His ascension depends for its gexeral acceptance 
upon moral, not logical, considerations, or the same might 
be argued from the assumption of Elijah. The considera- 
tions are the same in kind as those so remarkably com- 
pressed into the οὖν of ch. iv. 1, on which see notes. A 
Divine exaltation is inconceivable without a Divine con- 
descension, and neither would be possible without a Divine 
nature. (Refer to all such passages as Ps. cxiii. 4-9.) 
How contrary to fallen human nature is the conjunction 
of humility and greatness, is shown by the difficulty felt at 
the manner of Christ’s appearing (cf. John vii. 4). (See 
NOES Of) Chi, iv, 2.) 

We must not fail, however, to remark that the argu- 
ment would have no difficulty for those to whom the 
Epistle was first addressed ; for they would concede an 
implicit assumption of the Saviour’s Godhead, their faith 
being in Jesus as Lord (ch, i. 15), and an ascension of the 
Lord would be inseparable in thought from the descent 
which alone could make it possible. 


εἰς Ta κατώτερα μέρη THE γῆς] Μέρη is not wholly free 
from doubt, though the balance of the evidence is strongly 
in its favour. Its removal would throw τῆς γῆς into direct 
dependence on κατώτερα, and make the most natural ren- 
dering tobe “zxto the (places) lower than the earth.” But 
with μέρη inserted no such rendering can be tolerated, and 
τῆς γῆς must be taken as the ordinary genitive of appo- 
sition. The comparative would seem to be used, instead 
of the superlative (as invariably in LXX.), to denote that 
the stoop made was infinite—lower than any limit that 
can be set to it. Corresponding is the height of His 
exaltation (ὑπεράνω πάντων τῶν οὐρανῶν). The attempt to 
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give precision to terms of such vague vastness as are here 
set in measureless contrast together is surely profitless. 

By “the lower parts of the earth” some would under- 
stand simply earth as contrasted with heaven. But this 
would limit the idea of humiliation to the mere Incarnation, 
as against Phil. ii. 8. 

Referring to Ps. cxxxix. 15, some interpret the phrase 
as=the womb. That herein in part lay His humiliation 
we confess in the Ze Deum (“Thou didst not abhor the 
Virgin’s womb”); but we must seek a deeper depth than 
the Conception for fitting contrast to the highest heaven. 

Some regard it as = the grave, and some understand 
by it Hades. But if either had been the apostle’s mean- 
ing, there were other and far clearer terms to express it. 
The truth seems to be that he chose a phrase of studied 
vagueness. Εἰς τὰ κατώτερα μέρη τῆς γῆς is a wider expres- 
sion than the εἰς τὴν ἄβυσσον of Rom. x. 7, which is there 
interpreted of Christ’s death. It covers the whole humilia- 
tion of His life, as well as that of His death (cf. Heb. ii. 9). 

For St. Paul the Incarnation and the Resurrection were 
the cardinal truths of the gospel. 

The Incarnation was necessary for the fulfilment of 
man’s destiny as man. 

The Resurrection, with the death endured and defeated 
which it implies, was for the redemption of man as fallen. 

For St. Paul, too, the Resurrection and the Ascension 
were indissolubly one (cf.ch. i. 20; Phil. ii. 9; 1 Thess. 
is 10), 

According to John xx. 17 (ἀναβαίνω), the Resurrection 
was a stage in the Ascension. 


10. ὁ κατα[δὰς αὐτός ἐστι καὶ ὁ ἀναβάς] δ: He that de- 
scended, He it ts that also ascended” (cf Acts ii. 36). Though 
grammatically faulty to render αὐτός as “the same”— 
(“no instance of an omission of the article occurs in the 
N.T.:” Ellicott)—the effect of this pronoun is to empha- 
size the identity of Him that ascended with Him that 
descended, and so practically here αὐτός is undistinguish- 
able from 6 αὐτός. 
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How many thoughts of tender reverence cluster round 
the phrase, “This same Jesus” (Acts i. 11), and “Jesus 
Christ the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever” (Heb. 
xiii. 8) His exaltation has not altered Him. The love 
which brought Him down to earth was proof against the 
ingratitude of His reception, and all the indignities of His 
treatment. “He that descended” to the Virgin’s womb, 
to the manger at Bethlehem, to the home at Nazareth, to 
contact with the fallen and lost, to friendship with the 
rude and ignorant, to lifelong poverty and unceasing toil, 
to the “contradiction of sinners,” to the assaults of the 
wicked one, to the mockery of His trial, to the suffering 
and shame of the cross, to the crowning dishonour of the 
grave,—“ it is He that also ascended.” 


ὑπεράνω πάντων τῶν οὐρανῶν] “Far above all the 
heavens.” No legitimate door is opened by the plural for 
a speculative geography of the heavenly regions. It is 
enough to say, with Pearson (Creed, Art. VI.)— 


“Whatsoever heaven is higher than all the rest which are 
called heavens; whatsoever sanctuary is holier than all which 
are called holies; whatsoever place is of greatest dignity in all 
those courts above ;—into that place did He ascend, where in the 
splendour of His Deity He was before He took upon Him our 
humanity.” 


Compare the expressions, διεληλυθότα τοὺς οὐρανούς 
(Heb. iv. 14) and ὑψηλότερος τῶν οὐρανῶν γενόμενος (Heb. 
vil. 26) ; and observe below (ch. vi. 9), ὁ Κύριός ἐστιν ἐν 
οὐρανοῖς. This variety of description should suffice to 
warn us against 


“the prevailing spirit of realism, which leads us to dwell on the 
outside, the form, the dress of things, to the neglect of the ideas 
which are thus half-veiled and half-revealed. And this danger 
besets us in its gravest shape when we endeavour to give distinct- 
ness to the unseen world. We transfer, and we must transfer, the 
language of earth, the imagery of succession in time and space, to 
an order of being to which, as far as we know, it is wholly 
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inapplicable. We cannot properly employ such terms as ‘ before’ 
and ‘after,’ ‘here’ and ‘there,’ of God or of Spirit. All zs, is 
at once, is present, to Him; and the revelations of the Risen 
Lord seem to jbe designed in part to teach us that, though He 
resumed all that belongs to the perfection of man’s nature, He 
was not bound by the conditions which we are forced to connect 
with it. 

“While, then, we are constrained to use words of time and 
space, and to speak of going up and coming down, of present 
and future, in regard to the spirit-world, and Christ’s glorified Life, 
we must remember that such language belongs to our imperfect 
conceptions as we now are, and not to the realities themselves: 
that we must not be startled if it leads us to difficulties and 
contradictions: that we must allow no conclusions to be drawn as 
to the eternal from the phenomena of time.”—Westcott, Zhe 
Lfistoric Faith, pp. 74, 75. 


(For a similar warning, see 7he Gospel of the Resurrec- 
tion, pp. 24, 25.) 


iva πληρώσῃ τὰ πάντα] “ That He might fill all things,” 
not only as God, but as the Christ. Generally interpreted 
with close reference to ch. i. 21-23. But there are obvious 
differences to be noted amid the apparent resemblances, 
For πάντα in ch. 1. 22, and perhaps in ver. 23, we have here 
τὰ πάντα, Which, without strong reason to the contrary 
arising from the context, must be taken to denote “the 
universe ’—taken, that is, in a collective, not a distributive 
sense. The tenses of the verb are different—expressing 
there an action going on in the present, here a work 
accomplished. The voices are different—there passive, 
expressing something being done for the Christ; here 
active, expressing what it was His purpose to do. The 
ideas of the two passages are distinct; there the idea is of 
all things (severally) as subjected to the Christ; here 
of His pervading the collective whole of things. The true 
reference is to ch. i. 10. 

There is nothing to be deduced from the use of the 
subjunctive here after the aorists. It is quite the usual 
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construction. In fact,as Dr. Farrar says (Greek Syntax, 


ὃ 174)— 


“ Even by Attic writers the distinction between subjunctive and 
optative was (if we may believe the MSS. rather than the editors) 
very negligently observed ; in the N.T, and in later Greek writers 
the optative in final sentences almost disappears ; and it is very 
probable that in the speech of the vulgar the optative hardly 
existed at all, being too delicate in its distinctions for daily use.” 


It is evident that ra πάντα is simply the equivalent of 
the whole range of things from “the lower parts of the 
earth” to the utmost height of the heavens—the two 
extremes between which He moved in descent and ascent. 
And this necessary meaning of τὰ πάντα excludes the 
rendering of πληρώσῃ (1) by “fulfil,” ce. all types and 
prophecies of humiliation and glory ; (2) by “ vender perfect,” 
filling all things with grace and benediction—a meaning that 
could never have been contemplated by St. Paul (see note 
on τὰ ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, ch. i. 10) ; (3) by “ accomplish,” 1.6. finish 
His whole appointed work ; and leaves it only possible to 
render by “///.”. Omnipresence, omniscience, and universal 
dominion are no longer the attributes of One only known 
as Jehovah (cf. Jer. xxiii. 23, 24, Θεὸς ἐγγίζων eyo sims, 
λέγει Κύριος, καὶ οὐχὶ Θεὸς ποῤρῥώθεν. Εἰ κρυ[ϑήσεταί τις ἐν 
κρυφαίοις, καὶ ἐγὼ οὐκ ὄψομαι αὐτόν; μὴ οὐχὶ τὸν οὐρανὸν 
καὶ τὴν γῆν ἐγὼ πληρῶ; λέγει Κύριος) ; they are vested now 
in “the Christ.” The difficulty felt by some that it implies 
a ubiquity of Christ’s body (‘it being against the truth 
of Christ’s natural Body to be at one time in more places 
than one’’) is met by the considerations— 

(1) That the article before Χριστός gives emphasis to 
the office as distinguished from the Person of Christ. 

(2) That “the Christ” is such, not as God alone, not as 
Man alone, but as the God-Man; and that in the unity of 
His Person the attributes of Godhead are inseparably 
joined with His humanity ; so that it is truly “the Christ” 
who “fills all things”—not virtually only, or potentially, 
because ad/e in His humanity to be anywhere, but actually, 
because as God He zs everywhere. 
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(3). That the seat of Christ's “Personality is im His 
Divine, not in His human nature. The personal pronouns 
He, I, Thou, are inapplicable to the human nature consi- 
dered as distinct from the Divine. 

On this important point of Christology, which, as 
Westcott says (Gospel of Life, 56), “is not an indifferent 
cetail-of scholasticism,” see; Hookers72, 7. bk, va52; 53; 
Liddon’s Divinity, ed, 6, pp. 23, 250, 316; Shedds Gust of 
Christian Doctrine, vol. 1. pp. 406-408. This zwpersonalitas 
is denied by Professor Bruce, in his Humiliation of Christ, 
p. 171, and note E. 

Conjoined now to the Godhead, in the Person of the 
Christ, is a human nature which has passed through and 
had actual experience of “all the things ” which lie between 
the here contrasted height and depth; but the human 
nature is not ubiquitous. 


II. καὶ αὐτὸς ἔδωκε τοὺς μὲν ἀποστόλους, τοὺς δὲ... | 
“ And 11 was Hewho gave some as apostles, someas...” 

Adequate treatment of this classical passage, of such 
important bearing on the question of the organization of 
the Apostolic Church and the origin of the Christian 
ministry, would exceed any reasonable limits of a note 
or even excursus. It must suffice to refer to the valuable 
and accessible modern literature to which the subject has 
given rise under the stimulus imparted to inquiry by the 
revolutionary suggestions of Dr. Hatch, by whom the 
original researches of Mommsen and Foucart were carried 
forward and elaborated with characteristic brilliancy and 
thoroughness, and who is warmly supported along the 
general line by the no less brilliant and acute Professor 
Harnack. The following works may be consulted :— 

Mommsen, De Collegits et Sodaliciis Rom., 1843; 
Foucart, Les Assoc. Relig. chez les Grecs, 1873 ; Lightfoot, 
Dissertation on the Christian Ministry, in Commentary on 
Philippians, first published in 1868; Hatch, Ze Organi- 
sation of the Early Christian Churches (Bampton Lectures, 
1881); Lechler, 742 Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, 
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Edinburgh, 1886; Kurtz, Church History, translated by 
Macpherson (first appeared in 1849, but in the 9th edit. of 
1885 full account is taken of recent researches). 

For an admirably convenient discussion of the subject, 
from various denominational and theological standpoints, 
see arts. “On the Origin of the Christian Ministry,” by 
Sanday, Harnack, Gore, Milligan, etc, in Zhe Expositor, 
third series, vols. v. and vi. 

Great caution should be exercised with regard to the 
assumption, often tacitly made, but, as I think, wholly 
illegitimate, that this passage is a description of official, as 
distinguished from private, members of the Church. The 
whole context shows that no trace of the later idea of a 
distinction between laity and clergy was present to the 
mind of St. Paul. His whole thought is of a mutual 
edification to which each single member is bound to con- 
tribute according to the special gift vouchsafed to him. 

The first intimation of the line of division as actually 
drawn between clergy and “people” is in Clemens R. 
xl-xli.: Πάντα τάξει ποιεῖν ὀφείλομεν boa ὁ δεσπότης ἐπι- 
τελεῖν ἐκέλευσεν κατὰ καιροὺς τεταγμένους" τάς τε προσφορὰς 
καὶ λειτουργίας ἐπιμελῶς ἐπιτελεῖσθαι καὶ οὐκ εἰκὴ ἢ ἀτάκτως 
ἐκέλευσεν γίνεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ὡρισμένοις καιροῖς καὶ ὥραις" ποῦ τε 
καὶ διὰ τίνων ἐπιτελεῖσθαι θέλει, αὐτὸς ὥρισεν Ti) ὑπερτάτῳ 
αὐτοῦ [βουλήσει . .. τῷ γὰρ ἀρχιερεῖ ἴδιαι λειτουργίαι δεδο- 
μέναι εἰσίν, καὶ τοῖς ἱερεῦσιν ἴδιος ὁ τόπος προστέτακται, 
καὶ λευΐταις ἴδιαι διακονίαι ἐπίκεινται. ὁ λαϊκὸς ἄνθρωπος 
τοῖς λαϊκοῖς προστάγμασιν δέξεται. “Ἕκαστος ὑμῶν, ἀδελφοί 
ἐν τῷ ἰδίῳ τάγματι εὐχαριστείτω Θεῷ ἐν ἀγαθῇ συνειδήσει 
ὑπάρχων, μὴ παρεκ[ϑαίνων τὸν ὡρισμένον τῆς λειτουργίας 
αὐτου κανονα, ἐν GEMVOTHTL. 

No such distinction was drawn in the apostolic days, 
though there was a natural tendency towards it, and an 
actual commencement of it. As Harnack says (Exos., 
third series, v. 829)— 


“The designation, ‘those that are over you’ (προϊσταμένους), 
is first met with in the earliest of Paul’s Epistles, 1 Thess. v. 12, f. 
But their connection with those who ‘labour’ in the Church, and 
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with those who ‘exhort,’ as well as the following verse, which 
urges every member of the Church to discharge the same duties 
that in a special degree are required of those persons, shows that 
here we have not yet to do with an office, but only a work or 
activity (compare the word ἔργον in ver. 12: the reference is 
not to official character, but to the work). This becomes quite 
clear from Rom. xii. 6-8. In that passage the προϊστάμενος stands 
between the μεεταδιδούς and the ἐλεῶν, and is described as one 
endowed with a charism. Those who were the first workers 
in the Church—the first converts—who had given themselves 
wholly over to the work of the Church, have quite naturally had 
accorded to them a pre-eminence. ‘Tosuch persons the members 
of the Church are to render obedience just on account of their 
service.” 


We must take it that the various designations employed 
in Rom. xii.; 1 Cor. xii.; and Eph. iv. have reference, 
not to offices, but to relationships determined by the 
several charisms—relationships of which the duties were 
“ discharged voluntarily, and which depended on the good 
will of the congregation.” 

In accounting for the want of uniformity in the lists of 
functions and functionaries, we must remember the un- 
restricted autonomy of local Churches in respect of organi- 
zation, government, discipline, and internal administration, 
which is made prominent, not only in the Pauline Epistles, 
but also in the Acts of the Apostles, as the very basis of 
their constitution. 

The three lists may be usefully compared— 


Rom. xii. 6-8. 1 Cor. ΧΙ: 28. Eph. iv. 11. 

ἀπόστολοι ἀπόστολοι 

προφητεία προφῆται προφῆται 

διακονία εὐαγγελισταί 

ὁ διδάσκων διδάσκαλοι ποιμένες καὶ διδάσκαλοι 

ὃ παρακαλῶν χαρίσματα ἰαμάτων 

ὁ μεταδιδούς ἀντιλήψεις 

ὃ προϊστάμενος κυβερνήσεις 

ὁ ἐλεῶν γένη γλωσσῶν 


In the not yet constituted Roman Church the lower 
gifts alone are connected with persons; and the exact 
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opposite is the case in the Corinthian list,—the reason for 
which is made apparent by the place assigned to γένη 
γλωσσῶν. The more showy the gift the less was its real 
usefulness, but the more it ministered to the vanity of 
those endowed with it—a vanity tacitly rebuked by the 
order, and the impersonal manner in which such gifts are 
enumerated. 

The Ephesian list alone contains εὐαγγελισταί. The 
word occurs elsewhere only Acts xxi. 8 and 2 Tim. iv. 5. 
The continual presence of the crowds of strangers who 
landed at its quays and thronged its streets, as well as the 
facility and frequency of intercourse between Ephesus and 
its province, would furnish an exceptional field for the 
exercise of such a gift as is implied. 

The list includes only such gifts as would fall under 
διακονία τοῦ λόγου as distinguished from the διακονία τῶν 
τραπεζῶν of Acts vi. 

Useful as are these lists for comparison, the solution 
of the problems involved in them must be thrown back 
indefinitely by attempts to harmonize them with themselves, 
with the classification in Phil. i. 1, or with that in the 
Didache. 

The need of order in the local Churches, the possession 
of the gifts in varying degrees, their exercise with varying 
zeal, the need of credentials (see 2 Cor. ili. 1) for those 
exercising an itinerant ministry, would all tend to the 
specialization of these gifts in certain recognized officers. 
And this specialization would be earliest seen in the case 
of those gifts which pointed rather to itinerancy than to 
stationariness. In the present list the first three are of a 
missionary character; the “pastors and teachers,” who 
are grouped together, but not therefore identified, of a 
stationary. 

The apostolic function would be to commence work ; 
the prophetical, to deepen ; the evangelists’, to prepare for 
and extend work ; the pastors’ and teachers’, to consolidate 
and perpetuate it. 

We may recognize a mystic meaning in the fourfold 
cift, the number signifying that they were designed to be 

OQ 
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of world-wide range. The end at which they aim is set 
forth in each of the two verses which follow under a three- 
fold description. 

This conjunction of numbers significant of worldly 
completeness and Divine perfection, may be undesigned, 
but it is certainly remarkable. 


12. πρὸς TOV καταρτισμὸν τῶν ἁγίων, εἰς ἔργον διακονίας, εἰς 
οἰκοδομὴν... | A threefold object of the bestowal of 
gifts. The final, the ultimate object of His giving (πρός) 
is conjoined with two subordinate or more immediate 
purposes (εἰς. . . εἰς). The same distinction of the ulti- 
mate from an immediate object by means of πρός and εἰς, 
is made Rom. xv. 2,"Exasroc ἡμῶν τῷ πλησίον ἀρεσκέτω εἰς 
τὸ ἀγαθὸν πρὸς οἰκοδομήν. Also Philem. 5, Τὴν πίστιν hv 
ἔχεις πρὸς τὸν K. 1. καὶ εἰς πάντας τοὺς ἀγίους. The dis- 
tinction is marked in R.V. by “for. ..unto...unto...” 


πρὸς τὸν καταρτισμὸν τῶν ἁγίων] “For the integration 
of the saints.” “ Perfecting” is too vague a word, and carries 
with it misleading associations. The idea is of an artecula- 
tion of members now scattered and sundered, and this is 
borne out by the corresponding clause of the next verse. 
The word is especially a surgical term, used of setting a 
broken or dislocated limb; and in general, expresses not 
so much adjustment as readjustment. It occurs here only, 
but κατάρτισις occurs 2 Cor. xiii. 9, and καταρτίζω is found 
Wate iv. 21. ΧΧχ τὸ; Mark τὸς uke vi ao; om. 
ix, 22: τ Cor. i. 10;°2 Cor, xi. 177 1 Thess ut 1Θ: ΗΠ: 
ΣΧ δ; XL 3; ἘΠῚ 21; 1° Pet. v.10, In every case the idea 
of “restoring to right relations” is more or less clearly to 
be recognized. It is used with singular appropriateness in 
writing to compose the factions of the Corinthian Church. 
It is frequent in LXX., especially of restoring buildings 
(cf. Ezra iv. 13). It is used for “refreshing” in Ps. Ixvii. 
(Ixviii.) 9, which has just been quoted. A close parallel to 
its usage here is in Ps, xxxix. (xl.) 6, quoted Heb. x. 5. It 
is in virtue of this xaraptioudc—this articulation into an 
organic whole of members scattered as to place, endowed 
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with various gifts, subjected to various discipline, shaped 
by various circumstance, that we are ἀλλήλων μέλη (ver. 25). 
Ps, cxxxix. 14-16 might be applied here, and, allowing for 
the difference of figure, τ Kings vi. 7. 


εἰς ἔργον διακονίας] “ Unto the work of ministry.” Not 
to be understood of the functions of διάκονοι as an official 
order. We read of such an order only in the case of the 
Church in Jerusalem, of the Church in Philippi, and in 
the Pastoral Epistles. Elsewhere, διάκονος is used in the 
same general sense as in Matt. xx. 26; Jchn ii. 5, 9 (see 
also note on preceding verse). The immediate context 
would point to a ὃ. rod λόγου only, but, in view of ver. 28, 
it must be taken in an unrestricted sense. 


εἰς οἰκοδομήν τοῦ σώματος τοῦ X.| “ Unto a building up 
of the body of the Christ.’ The metaphors of a “body” 
and a “building” here run together. The idea of growth 
is common to them, and it is a continual “ growing,” by 
additions from without and by internal development, that 
will result in the final καταρτισμύς. 


13. μέχρι] This does not of necessity imply the then 
cessation of the gifts. (Cf. Pearson, Ox the Creed, art. iii. 
chap. 1ii.— 


“For though, as many object, St. Matthew testified that 
‘Joseph knew not Mary wm? she had brought forth her first-born 
Son,’ from whence they would infer that afterwards he knew her ; 
yet the manner of the Scripture-language produceth no such infer- 
ence. When God said to Jacob, ‘I will not leave thee until [have 
done that which I have spoken to thee of; it followeth not that when 
that was done the God of Jacob left him. When the conclusion 
of Deuteronomy was written, it was said of Moses, ‘No man 
knoweth of his sepulchre φεῦ ¢his day :’ butit were a weak argu- 
ment to infer from thence that the sepulchre of Moses hath been 
known ever since. When Samuel had delivered a severe pre- 
diction unto Saul, he ‘came no more to see him wntil the day of 
his death ;’ but it were a strange collection to infer that he 
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therefore gave him a visit after he was dead. Michal the daughter of 
Saul ‘had no child wntil the day of her death ;’? and yet it were a 
ridiculous stupidity to dream of any midwifery in the grave. Christ 
promised His presence to the apostles "μη the end of the world :’ 
who ever made so unhappy a construction as to infer from thence 
that for ever after He would be absent from them?” (See also Dan. 
i. 21, A.V. margin.) 


But a terminus ad quem is here marked, as is shown by 
I Cor. xiil 8-10. 


μέχρι καταντήσωμεν] “ Until we shall have met together.” 
Neither the omission of ἂν (Winer, ὃ 41. 3, p. 265) nor the 
use of the subjunctive (see note on ἵνα πληρώσῃ, ver. 11) 
must be unduly pressed as signifying the certainty of the 
expected issue. 

Καταντάω is used nine times in Acts (not earlier than 
Xvi. 1) with names of places in the sense of “reaching 
one’s destination,’ whence, more generally, “to attain” 
(Pol. 11. 11). Elsewhere it occurs “only 4, Cor. x. 11: 
Xiv. 36. 

When, as here, persons are spoken of, it is but rendered 
“meet” (cf. ἀπαντάω in Gospels and Acts xvi. 16; εἰς 
ἀπάντησιν, Matt. xxv. 1,6; Acts xxviii. 15 ; 1 Thess. iv. 17). 
The full primary meaning of ἀντάω is “to come opposite 
to, to meet face to face ;” and this suggests Isa. lii. 8. (For 
καταντάω in the sense of “ meeting,” cf. 2 Kings iii. 28, 29, 
᾿Αθῶός εἰμι ἐγώ καὶ ἡ βασιλεία μου ἀπὸ Κυρίου καὶ ἕως αἰῶνος 
ἀπὸ τῶν αἱμάτων ᾿Αβεννὴρ υἱοῦ Νήρ. Καταντησάτωσαν ἐπὶ 
κεφαλὴν Ιωάβ. The same idea of “meeting” belongs to 
κατάντημα (Ps, ix. (xix.) 6), where it expresses “ completion 
of a circle,” the end meeting the beginning. 


εἰς τὴν ἑνότητα THE πίστεως Kal τῆς ἐπιγνώσεως τοῦ υἱοῦ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ] “ Unto the unity of our faith and of our knowledge 
of the Son of God.” Though “the faith is one” (ver, 5), 
it is held by each of us with an imperfect and varying 
apprehension. At different times and different places 
different aspects or elements of the faith have been made 
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prominent. Objectively one, the unity of the faith will 
never be subjectively realized until the appointed time of 
our “meeting together.” Tov υἱοῦ τοῦ Θεοῦ is a genttivus 
objectt belonging equally to πίστεως and ἐπιγνώσεως. 

On ἐπίγνωσις see ch. i. 17. 


oi πάντες) “All of us.’ The prospect of this final 
“meeting together” of all, however for the present 
separated, and however deeply estranged, from each other, 
is made the basis of an appeal for stability (2 Thess. ii. 1). 
From the time of the great Shiloh-prophecy (Gen. xlix. 10) 
the promise of it was repeated through the ages, and 
according to the unconsciously inspired prophecy of 
Caiaphas, as expounded by St. John, it was one of the 
main purposes for which Christ died (John xi. 52). 

This “meeting together of us all” answers to the 
καταρτισμὸν τῶν ἁγίων of the preceding verse. 


εἰς ἄνδρα τέλειον] “ Unto a perfect man.’ Second pur- 
pose of the ultimate meeting and integration. Answer to 
cic ἔργον διακονίας. We are now men. 


‘‘For us humanity is broken up into fragments by sex, by race, 
by time, by circumstance. From the beginning its endowments 
were not unequally divided between man and woman, whose 
differences are essential to the true ideaof the whole. And we 
can see that countless nations and ages have not yet exhausted 
the manifold capacities of manhood and womanhood under the 
varied disciplines and inspirations of life.’—Westcott, Aistoric 
faith, pp. 62, 63. 


The following will also help to elucidate the idea here 
conveyed, and show the connection between it and “the 


2) 


work of service : ’— 


‘It has been nobly said that ‘nations redeem each other.’ 
One supplies that which another lacks in moral character and 
purpose ; and the existence of a deficiency in one place is not 
unfrequently the stimulus and the occasion for the display of the 
corresponding virtue in another. At least it is evident that we 
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cannot understand how with our present powers the full grandeur 
of humanity could be exhibited or developed except by the 
coexistence of many peoples distinct and even antagonistic. 
And that which is true of humanity in a political or social aspect 
is true of it also in a religious aspect. 

“Separate organizations appear to be necessary for the complete 
manifestation of the many sides of Christian truth in relation to 
man, as they are confessedly for the manifestation of national life. 
But we do not rest in the contemplation of a divided humanity 
or of a divided Church. Under the varieties of race and character, 
there exist tokens of an essential union, which may yet be 
realized, and towards which the current of events is ever turned. 
There are indications, faint it may be, and often baffling, of a 
common life grander than the life of men and the life of nations, 
which is struggling to assert its sovereignty.” — Gospel of the Resur- 
rection, pp. 243, 244. (See also his comment on Gal. iii. 28, in 
Some Lessons of the Revised Version, p. 206.) 


This idea of a synthesis of humanity has frequently 
found literary expression. Lessing conceived of humanity 
as a colossal man whose education is in process (see his 
Education of the Human Race). And similarly, Dr. Temple 
once finely wrote— 


‘‘The power whereby the present ever gathers into itself the 
results of the past, transforms the human race into one colossal 
man, whose life reaches from the creation to the day of judgment. 
The successive generations of men are days in this man’s life. 
The discoveries and inventions which characterize the different 
epochs of the world are this man’s works. The creeds and 
doctrines, the opinions and principles, of the successive ages, are 
his thoughts. The state of society at different times are his 
manners. He grows in knowledge, in self-control, in visible size, 
just as we do.” 


A writer in the Edinburgh Review (October, 1850) thus 
expresses it— 


“The public is a very peculiar individual : he resolves himself 
into millions of components for the purpose of discussion, but 
when reunited into one for action, he is another creature, with 
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habits, associations, and foibles which could not be deduced 
from those of his molecules.” 


But a better reference, for illustration of the apostle’s 
meaning here, would be to Tennyson’s The Making of 
Man— 


“ Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning age of ages, 
Shall not zon after zon pass and touch him into shape ? 
All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 
Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on shade, 
Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 
Hallelujah to the Maker, ‘It is finished! Manis made !’” 


The objection that the use of ἄνδρα for ἄνθρωπον (cf. 
ch. ii. 15 ; iv. 22, 24) compels reference to the individual, 
cannot stand against the fact that “the saints” are here 
being viewed collectively, as οἱ πάντες shows. And the 
individual reference is further forbidden by the use of the 
singular. The substitution of ἄνδρα for ἄνθρωπον here is 
sufficiently accounted for by the verse which follows. The 
collective ἀνήρ demands ἄνδρες, not νήπιοι, for its com- 
ponents. (For the individual’s perfection, see Col. i. 28.) 
This is included here, for the perfection of the whole 
presupposes a relative perfection of its parts. 

The precise meaning of τέλειον here is probably 
“capacem mysteriorum,’ as in 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7 (see Lightfoot’s 
note on Col. i. 28 and on Phil. iii. 15). 

For the use of ἄνδρα to denote the collective whole, 
and not the individual believer, see Lightfoot, (οὐ p. 243, 
note 4. 


εἰς μέτρον ἡλίκιας τοῦ πληρώματος τοῦ Νριστοῦ] ““ Unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of the Christ.” 
Third purpose to be served by our meeting together. 
Answers to εἰς οἰκοζομὴν του σώματος τοῦ Χριστοῦ, and is 
nearly coincident, though more precise, in meaning, with 
the ἵνα πληρωθῆτε εἰς πᾶν τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ Θεοῦ of ch. 
1 Τὸ 

Belonging to the Christ is a “fulness” which it is His 
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purpose to impart to the Church. But for the reception 
of this fulness a “stature” is required. And this “stature” 
is not mere bulk, a magnitude attained by haphazard 
piling up of material, but has a “measure” to which it 
must be conformed. In this portion of the Epistle the 
thought of symmetry, of orderly harmonious development, 
is specially prominent (see particularly on ver. 21). The 
observance of just proportion and conformity to plan is 
as needful in the οἰκοδομή of Christ’s temple and body as 
in the ancient tabernacle (Exod. xxv. 40) and in the 
temple (1 Kings vi—viii.). In Ezekiel’s vision of the temple 
and city of the Lord (Ezek. xl~—xlviii.), the word μέτρον 
occurs over thirty times. In Rev. xi. 1 commandment 
is given to “measure the temple of God, and the altar, 
and them that worship therein;” and in Rev. xxi. 15 
we are told of ‘‘a golden reed to measure the city, and 
the gates thereof, and the wall thereof.” (Cf. μέτρον τῆς 
δωρεᾶς (ver. 7), ἐνὸς ἑκάστου μέρους (ver. 16), πίστεως 
(Rom. xii. 3); and see 2 Cor. x. 12-16.) 


14. iva μηκέτι ὦμεν νήπιοι] “ That we may be no longer 
children.” Ἵνα is to be connected with ἔδωκε. Such gifts 
He gave, and for such a purpose, that, etc. Spiritual 
childhood is a necessary stage through which to pass, but 
not a stage in which to stop (ver. 15). In 1 Cor. xiii. 11 
νήπιος is opposed, as here, to ἀνήρ, and in that passage no 
further idea is conveyed than of an immaturity inevitable 
at the earlier period of spiritual life; but here and else- 
where there is an element of reproach in the word, as if it 
pointed not so much to development as to growth retarded 
by neglect and subjection to improper influences. In 
1 Cor, iii, I νήπιοι are described as σαρκικοί (not σάρκινοι ; 
fleshly, not fleshy ; conformed to flesh, not composed of 
flesh) ; and acting under the influence of blind partiality, 
personal prejudice and preference. In Gal. iii. 3 νήπιοι 
are the sense-bound (cf. Wordsworth’s “ The world is too 
much with us ...”). Here they are described as frivolous 
and light-minded, an easy prey to tricksters. 
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κλυδωνιζόμενοι καὶ περιφερόμενοι] “ Tossing to and fro 
and eddying,’ or “ being tossed to and fro (like waves) and 
driven about (like clouds).” The participles are undoubtedly 
passive, but the force of the present tense, expressive of a 
state of restlessness, is lost in both our versions. 

Κλυδωνιζ. occurs here only in N.T.; but for the figure 
see Jas. i. 6. It is found once in LXX., Οἱ δὲ ἄδικοι 
κλυδωνισθήσονται καὶ ἀναπαύσασθαι ob δυνήσονται (Isa. Ivii. 
20). 

As regards περιφερ., the force of the preposition may be 
gathered (1) from the uncompounded verb. Συναρπασθέντος 
δὲ τοῦ πλοίου, καὶ un δυναμένου ἀντοφθαλμεῖν τῷ ἀνέμῳ, 
ἐπιδόντες ἐφερόμεθα (Acts xxvii. 15); ἐπὶ τὴν τελειότητα 
φερώμεθα (Heb. vi. 1); Ὑπὸ Πνεύματος “Aylou φερύμενοι 
ἐλάλησαν ἀπὸ Θεοῦ ἄνθρωποι (2 Ῥεῖ. i. 21). In each case 
the idea is of an absence of personal effort and surrender 
to an external influence. (2) From comparison with the 
cognate παραφερεσθαι. Διδαχαῖς ποικίλαις καὶ ξέναις μὴ 
παραφέρεσθε (Heb. xiii. 9); νεφέλαι ἄνυδροι, ὑπὸ ἀνέμων 
παραφερόμεναι (Jude 12). (For a parallel expression, cf. 
Heb. ii. 1, μή ποτε παραρρυῶμεν, on which see Westcott’s 
note and R.V.) 

Φέρεσθαι = to be carried, without personal effort, by 
external agency. Παραφέρεσθαι = to be so carried out of 
one's proper course. Περιφέρεσθαι = to be so carried round 
and about, and conveys the idea of wayward, capricious 
movements under the play of every passing influence. In 
1 Kings xxi. 13 it is used of the gesticulations of a 
madman. 

The idea may be illustrated from Ruskin (Queen of the 
A tr)— 

“The fable of the Harpies is always connected with that of 
Boreas or the north wind, because the two sons of Boreas are 
enemies of the Harpies, and drive them away into frantic flight. 
The myth in its first literal form means only the battle between 
the fair north wind and the foul south one: the two Harpies, 
‘Stormswift’ and ‘Swiftfoot,’ are the sisters of the rainbow— 
that is to say, they are the broken drifts of the showery south 
wind, and the clear north wind drives them back; but they 
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quickly take a deeper and more malignant significance. You 
know the short, violent, spiral gusts that lift the dust before 
coming rain: the Harpies get identified first with these, and then 
with more violent whirlwinds, and so they are called ‘ Harpies,’ 
the ‘Snatchers,’ and are thought of as entirely destructive ; their 
manner of destroying being twofold—by snatching away, and by 
defiling and polluting. . . . This is the physical meaning. It is 
now easy to find the mental one. You must all have felt the 
expression of ignoble anger in those fitful gusts of sudden storm. 
There is a sense of provocation and apparent bitterness of purpose 
in their thin and senseless fury, wholly different from the noble 
anger of the greater tempests. Also, they seem useless and 
unnatural, and the Greek thinks of them always as vile in malice, 
and opposed, therefore, to the sons of Boreas, who are kindly 
winds, that fill sails and wave harvests—full of bracing health and 
happy impulses. From this lower and merely malicious temper, 
the Harpies rise into a greater terror, always associated with their 
whirling motion, which is, indeed, indicative of the most destruc- 
tive winds; and they are thus related to the nobler winds, as 
Charybdis to the sea ; they are devouring and desolating, merciless, 
making all things disappear that come in their grasp: and so, 
spiritually, they are the gusts of vexatious, fretful, lawless passion, 
vain and overshadowing, discontented and lamenting, meagre and 
insane—spirits of wasted energy, and wandering disease, and un- 
appeased famine, and unsatisfied hope. Understand that, once, 
deeply—any who have ever known the weariness of vain desires ; 
the pitiful, unconquerable, coiling and recoiling and self-involved 
returns of some sickening famine and thirst of heart :—and you 
will know what was in the sound of the Harpy Celeeno’s shriek 
from her rock ; and why, in the seventh circle of the ‘ Inferno,’ 
the Harpies make their nests in the warped branches of the trees 
that are the souls of suicides.” 


παντὶ ἀνέμῳ τῆς διδασκαλίας] “ With every wind of 
doctrine.” The article is used here not to specify, but to 
generalize, and cannot be reproduced in English. In 
1 Tim. i. 10 a doctrine which is ὑγιαίνουσα is tacitly dis- 
tinguished from “doctrine” in general. (Cf. Matt. xv. 9 and 
Col. ii. 22 (διδασκαλίας ἀνθρώπων); 1 Tim. iv. 1 (διδασκα- 
λίαις δαιμονίων) ; 1 Tim. iv. 6 (τῆς καλῆς 6); Tit. ii. 10 
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(τὴν δ, τὴν τοῦ σωτῆρος ἡμῶν Θεοῦ) ; Isa. XXiX. 13 (διδάσκοντες 
ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων καὶ διδασκαλίας).) 


ἐν τῇ κυβείᾳ τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ἐν πανουργίᾳη]η “In the 
gambling of men, in unscrupulousness.” Two adverbial 
clauses, telling the manner, temper, spirit, 7 which the 
thing is done. Both are opposed to the ἀληθεύοντες ἐν 
ἀγάπῃ of the next verse. In the first there is no serious 
purpose, but a simple zzdifference to moral distinctions, the 
childish levity and recklessness of those who stake grave 
issues on a cast of the dice. In the second there is a 
disregard and rejection of moral distinctions, a “stopping 
at nothing " (πᾶν, ἔργον), unscrupulousness. 

Κυβεία, in Xen. Mem. i, 3. 2, is classed with μάχη, ἢ 
ἄλλο τι τῶν φανερῶς ἀδήλων ὕπως ἀποήσοιτο ; and for 
the gambling spirit here ascribed to man generally (roy 
ἀνθρώπων is the possessive genitive, and the article is of 
generalization), see Thuc. iii. 45, Ty ἐλπίδι ἐπαιρόμενοι 
κινδυνεύουσι, καὶ οὐδείς πῶ καταγνοὺς ἑαυτοῦ μὴ περιίσεσθαι τῳ 
ἐπι[βουλεύματι ἦλθεν εἰς τὸ δεινόν... 1) τε ἐλπὶς καὶ ὁ ἔρως 
ἐπὶ παντὶ, ὁ μέν ἡγούμενος ἡ δ᾽ ἐφεπομένη . .. καὶ ἡ τύχη ἐπ᾿ 
αὐτοῖς οὐδὲν ἔλασσον ξυμίθάλλεται εἰς τὸ ἐπαίρειν᾽ ἀδοκήτως 
γὰρ ἔστιν ὕτε παρισταμένη καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὑποδεεστέρων κινδυνεύειν 
τινὰ προάγει. 

Πανουργία is not given as a universal failing, but it 
is set in suggestive connection with, and as consequent 
on, κυβεία. Moral levity leads to roguery. 


πρὸς τὴν μεθοδείαν τῆς πλάνης] “ Unto (2.8. towards 
this final result) 2.6 systematization of error” An awful 
contrast to the πρὸς τὸν καταρτισμὸν τῶν ἁγίων of ver. II. 
This clause is to be connected with κλυδωνιζόμενοι καὶ 
περιφερύμενο. The waves which, separately regarded, 
seem to be rushing capriciously hither and thither, yield- 
ing to each gust of the wind which is the very emblem 
of unaccountability and fickleness, are really following the 
great tidal movement; and so, too, errors which seem in 
themselves of little moment and consequence, will soon 
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or late, be found coalescing in a “system of error” that 
is single and complete. 

Μεθοδεία occurs only here and, in the plural (ch. vi. 
11). It does not occur in LXX., but the verb μεθοδεύω. 
occurs, in a bad sense, 2 Kings xix. 27. These data are 
wholly insufficient for assigning to the word here, as its 
necessary meaning, one which may belong to it in ch. 
vi. 11, but which is, at most, a very secondary meaning 
attaching to its cognates in other writings. 

For a particular instance of πλάνη, see Matt. xxvii. 64 ; 
and for the μεθοδεία of it, Acts iv. 28. As St. Paul says 
(Rom. viii. 28), there is a working together of “all things,” 
even of the most disastrous errors. So Shakespeare 
(Hamlet, act v. sc. 2)— 


“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.” 


Cf. Coleridge (Remorse, sc. 2)— 


“Of this be certain: 
Time, as he courses onward, still unrolls 
The volume of Concealment. In the Future, 
As in the optician’s glassy cylinder, 
The undistinguishable blots and colours 
Of the dim Past collect and shape themselves, 
Upstarting in their own completed image 
To scare or to reward.” 


15. ἀληθεύοντες δὲ ἐν ἀγάπῃ] “ But being true in love.” 
There is nothing in the context to limit the truth here 
enjoined to speech (see ver. 25). (Compare 1 John i. 6, ov 
ποιοῦχιεν τὴν ἀλήθειαν) The word occurs in Gal. iv. 16, not 
elsewhere in N.T. See Gen. xx. 16 for the noble injunction 
of Abimelech to Sarah, Πάντα ἀλήθευσον, “In all things be 
true.” (Cf. also Prov. xxi. 3, Ποιεῖν δίκαια καὶ ἀληθεύειν: 
ἀρεστὰ παρὰ Θεῷ.) It is used transitively in Isa. xliv. 26, 
Τὴν βουλὴν τῶν ἀγγέλων αὐτοῦ ἀληθεύων. 

For the converse of what is here enjoined, see 1 John 
iii. 18, ᾿Αγαπῶμεν ... ἐν ἀληθείᾳ; and 2 John 1, Ove ἐγὼ 
ἀγαπῶ ἐν ἀληθείᾳ. 

Truth and love should mutually condition each other. 
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“Tt is an easy thing with some people to be truthful. It 
is an easy thing with other people to be tender. Of how 
few is the apostolic saying descriptive in both its parts!” 
(Vaughan, Wholesome Words, p. 33). 

“Some people carry their hearts in their heads; very 
many carry their heads in their hearts. The difficulty is 
to keep them apart, and yet both actively working together ” 
(Guesses at Truth, p. 7). 

How needful the addition of the qualifying ἐν ἀγάπῃ, 
may be seen from Rev. ii. 1-4, where this very Church is 
blamed for its unlovely orthodoxy. 

Truth is fixed and constant. Love, too, abides for 
ever. They that are true in love are rooted and grounded 
beyond all possibility of vacillation and changeableness 
(ct, ΕΓ rai 27. and xii. 1); 


αὐξήσωμεν εἰς αὐτὸν τὰ πάντα] “May grow up towards 
Flim in all things.’ ie presents a little difficulty. It has 
hitherto so invariably and frequently borne the meaning 
“unto,” expressing drection, that it seems natural to retain 
that meaning here. On the other hand, “into” gives a 
good meaning, and one more congruous with the succeeding 
clause. 

Perhaps, with Ellicott, as in ch. iii. 16, we may recognize 
a pregnant use of the preposition, conveying the double 
meaning of conformity to, and incorporation with, Christ. 
That these two great laws of the Christian life are abso- 
lutely inseparable, is powerfully shown by such a use 
of εἰς. 

Ta πάντα is accusative of respect. 


dc ἐστιν ἡ κεφαλή] “ Which is the Head.” Repeated 
from ch. 1.22. It is only in union with Him that the body 
of His people are a living organism, The Church is not an 
independent entity. For individuals, too, it is not enough 
by the practice of certain virtues to aim at being Christlike : 
we must be “in Christ.” 


Xpiotéc| Some versions prefix the article, but the 
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weight of evidence is against it. The insertion of this 
great word in such an emphatic position shows the 
solemnity of meaning to be attached to εἰς αὐτόν. The 
pronoun must be supplemented, its reference set beyond 
dispute. Χριστός should be read as in apposition to αὐτόν. 
The nominative is due to attraction. 

We may illustrate by means of a figure the meaning of 
growth into, and growth unto, Christ. 

Growth into Christ results in perfect union with Christ, 
and then the one word will describe both. The πλήρωμα 
dwells in Christ ; it dwells also in Christ azd His Church, 
but not in the Church as distinguished from Christ. 


A 


D E 


If two sides AB, AC of a triangle ABC be produced to 
D and E, and DE be drawn parallel to BC; then ABC 
and ADE will be similar figures, and all that is geometrically 
true of ABC will be true of ADE. Remove BDEC, the 
extension, which represents the Church, and all that was 
true of ADE remains still true of ABC, not a property is 
lost or altered. But the removal of ABC would be the 
destruction of the figure we are considering. So all that 
is true of Christ is true also of Christ and His Church, but 
not of the Church apart from Christ. Not in the Church, 
as such, does the πλήρωμα dwell. 

Asregards growth unto, or towards, Christ. Let ABC, 
an equilateral, equiangular triangle, represent the ascended 
Christ. From the summit A let a line be dropped through 
the centre of BC to the centre of a lower line DE (repre- 
senting the earth) which is parallel to BC. 
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Α 


D Ε 


Let lines DF, EG be drawn converging to each other at 
angles of 60° with DE. Their extension will represent the 
growth towards Him, and they will reach at length the 
points B, C, be in the same straight line with AB, AC 
respectively, and the figure FDEG together with the 
triangle ABC will constitute a triangle similar in all 
respects to ABC, and represent “the measure of the stature 
of the fulness of Christ.” 


16. Refer by all means to Lightfoot’s notes on Col. ii. 
19, which are of matchless lucidity as well as learning. 
On the verse generally he observes— 


“The discoveries of modern physiology have invested the 
apostle’s language with far greater distinctness and force than 
it can have worn to his own contemporaries. Any exposition 
of the nervous system more especially reads like a commentary 
on his image of the relations between the body andthe head. At 
every turn we meet with some fresh illustration which kindles 
it with a flood of light. The volition communicated from the 
brain to the limbs, the sensations of the extremities telegraphed 
back to the brain, the absolute mutual sympathy between the head 
and the members, the instantaneous paralysis ensuing on the inter- 
ruption of continuity,—all these add to the completeness and life 
of the image.” 


The image is given here with greater fulness and 
complexity, the object being to illustrate not simply the 
vital connection of members with the Head, but the unity 
in diversity of the members. It is being shown that the 
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Church, as an articulated whole under Christ its one 
Head, ought by a co-operation of all its members—a 
co-operation conditioned and determined by each indivi- 
dual’s difference—to build itself up and to grow. 


ἐξ οὗ] “ Out of whom,” as the Seat and Source of its 
life and energy. 


πᾶν τὸ σῶμα] “AU the body,” not simply as a whole 
(A.V.), but in its every part. A mental analysis is involved 
in the synthesis described in the following words. 


συνασμολογούμενον] “ With its joints in process of cor- 
relation.’ "Except ch. ii. 21, no other instance of this verb 
has been cited. Ἁ“Αρμός, in the same sense as here, occurs 
Heb. iv. 12. Composed of σὺν, ἁρμός, and λέγω, the verb 
means “to arrange limbs together.’ The force of the 
present tense should not be lost. The process is going on. 


καὶ συμβιβαζόμενον] “And of structural connection.” 
This verb here and in Col. ii. 2, 19, has a different meaning 
from that borne by it in Acts ix. 22; xvi. 10; xix. 33; and 
in LXX. It denotes the compacting, the compaginating 
of the frame, the securing of all parts in their places. 
Again, the tense marks that the process is still in 
continuance. 


διὰ πάσης ἀφῆς τῆς ἐπιχοσηγίας] “By means of every 
juncture of the supply.’ ᾿Αφή in LXX. means a spot, a 
plague, a stroke (see Lev. xili., xiv. passim; Deut. xvii. 
Ss xxl. ο; Χχιν ὃ;2 Kings Vil, 14: 3 Kings νι] 28 2 
Chron, vi. 20; Jer, xxx. {ΣΧ}. } 0} leiddell and Scott s 
treatment of the word is inadequate, omitting all notice 
of the physiological use of it by Aristotle. In close agree- 
ment with that of Aristotle is the use made of it here 
by St. Paul, to express the connection between adjacent 
organs which is necessary for transmission of nutriment 
from one to the other, for communication of sensations, etc. 
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It is easier to feel the force of the genitive ἐπιχορηγίας 
than to explain it. Compare “base of operations” and 
“base of supply”—the point from which operations are 
conducted, and supplies drawn and distributed. Similarly, 
a “juncture of supply” is a connection between parts 
by which intercommunication of “the supply” is made 
possible. 

᾿Ἐπιχορηγία is a word of great interest, and its original 
reference can never have been completely buried under 
later accretions and transference of meaning. It would 
inevitably call up the idea of a “chorus,” which it was the 
privilege and ambition of public-spirited and wealthy 
citizens to supply for the performance of a drama (see 
Liddell and Scott, sb voce χορός, and Donaldson, 7heatre 
of the Greeks). More or less of (berality is implied in the 
simple χορηγία, and this is intensified by the compound. 
But above all would be the ever-present association of 
rhythmic speech and movement, and this adds a wonder- 
ful picturesqueness to the several passages where it is 
employed. For instance, on 2 Pet. i. 5, Dr. Storrs makes 
a fine use of this associated idea— 


“The gentler virtues had not been dishonoured in the old 
Civilization. . . 2's But never had they had such honour in the 
world as when Jesus showed them exemplified in Himself, and 
put the whole pressure of His religion upon the inspiration of such 
in others; as when Paul wrote to the rough and hardy Galatian 
herdsmen, sprung from the fiercest fighting tribes, that ‘the fruits 
of the Spirit’ are those delicate and almost feminine graces, ‘love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance ;’ as when Peter, or some one writing in his name, 
led out as figures in the Christian chorus, surpassing all that had 
ever been seen on Grecian stage, ‘ faith, courage, knowledge, self- 
restraint, patient endurance, godliness of spirit, brotherly kind- 
ness, and finally charity.” —Divine Origin of Christianity, p. 
271. 


Similarly, Hugh Macmillan— 


“When the Apostle Peter exhorts all believers to add to their 
Ρ 
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faith virtue, knowledge, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, 
and charity, he employs a word in the original Greek (ἐπιχορηγή- 
cate) which signifies ὦ “ad a chorus or band of musicians. The 
idea involved in the expression is that perfect harmony should 
exist between all these virtues, as between the notes of a piece 
of music, each enhancing the effect of the other. There is har- 
mony in colours as well as in sounds; we see an example of it 
in every object of nature; and when the proper hues are asso- 
ciated together, the complementary ones contrasting and har- 
monizing with one another, the effect is exceedingly pleasing. 
And as in the field of nature, so in the Christian character, all 
the graces should blend in such a way that the effect of the whole 
may be to the eye what sweet melody is to the ear.” — Bible Teach- 
ings in Nature, pp. 259, 260. 


So again Henry Ward Beecher, in an exposition of 
2 Pet. i. 4-11-- 


“The word employed here is ἐπιχορηγηθήσεται. It is from 
χορηγός, @ choir-leader or band-leader. Now, as the charge of 
these enormous choral exhibitions, in which scenic effects were 
added to the utmost wealth of music, was the means by which 
men exhibited their liberality, so, in time, the prodigality with 
which rich men did spend their means became proverbial, and it 
introduced a new word into the language ; for the verb derived 
from χορηγός came to signify /avish abundance, profusion without 
limit. . . . It is not a little remarkable that the apostle should 
have selected this word. It is one of those flint words, which, 
being struck, flash forth with a hundred sparks of association. 
When he would encourage Christians to endure hardships, and to 
persevere in all virtues, he begins to tell them how blessed it 
would make them here; and then, glancing forward, and begin- 
ning to speak of the effect which it would have hereafter, there 
rose up in his view a great city, like Athens in the day of her 
integrity ; a city that glowed with marbles as the north glows 
with crystal mountains, whose temples glittered on every street ; 
and from whose grand portals, as when Alcibiades or Pericles 
returned from victory, the whole population poured out, with 
chaplets of flowers on their heads, with wreaths in their hands, 
with costly sacrifices led by white-robed priests; with chanting 
choirs in some part singing peeans, and vast bands of instru- 
mental music interluding, or carrying forward the patriotic anthem. 
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alone. And, with this vision before him, Peter cries out, ‘If ye 
do these things, ye shall not be barren here; and hereafter a 
universal choral outbreak from the city of God shall meet you. 
And you shall be received by the whole glorified throng, amid 
every demonstration of gladness, triumph, and honour.’ All this 
historically lay buried in the word ἐπιχορηγηθήσεται. There is 
one other element that may be noted, and that is, that as the 
care and conduct of these ancient public receptions were allowed, 
as an honour, to stand upon the wealth and generosity of some 
public benefactor, so the apostle, carrying out the figure, means 
to say, that when we are arriving at our home in heaven, when 
we are drawing near to the open gates, and are about to enter, 
it is through the riches of the goodness of God that we shall 
not go in unnoticed or alone, but shall be met and greeted by 
a great and innumerable company whom He shall bid to come 
out, clad in the white robes ‘which the saints do wear,’ with 
harps in their hands, and with songs and salutations of joy upon 
their lips, to conduct us in triumph unto His throne, that so ‘an 
abundant entrance may be ministered unto us.’ This is the 
meaning of the passage. The word abundantly is not happy in 
its function here. The true meaning is—For so a choral and pro- 
cessional greeting and entrance shall be given to you, by the 
goodness, or wealth, or abundance of Jesus Christ. In other 
words, the magnificence and costliness of the reception shall be 
according to the wealth of Christ’s heart.” 


Cf. Luke xv. 25, Ἤκουσε συμφωνίας καὶ χορῶν. The 
verb, simple and compounded, occurs 2 Cor. ix. ΤΟ] (cf. 
Gal. iii. 5, Ὁ οὖν ἐπιχορηγῶν ὑμῖν τὸ Πνεῦμα ; Phil. i. 19, 
᾿Επιχορηγίας τοῦ Πνεύματος I. X.; 1 Pet. iv. 11, Et τις 
διακονεῖ, ὡς ἐξ ἰσχύος ἧς χορηγεῖ ὁ Θεός). By “the supply” 
we must understand the Holy Spirit, with the gifts and 
graces imparted by Him. 


κατ᾽ ἐνέργειαν ἐν μέτρῳ ἑνὸς ἑκάστου μέρους] “ According 

to the working in its measure of each several part.” In the 

idea of the Church as an organism there must be no oblivion 

of the special function to be discharged by each individual 

part in the economy of the whole. It makes little differ- 

ence to the meaning whether pépove be connected with 
P 2 
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μέτρῳ Or with ἐνέργειαν. If it be taken with μέτρῳ, see 
2 Cor. viii. 12 ; if with ἐνέργειαν, see 2 Cor. viii. 11 and 1 Pet. 
ἵν ΤῸ, 

On ἐνέργεια, see ch. i. 19, and for illustration of its use 
here, to press home the sense of individual responsibility 
for the progress and well-being of the whole, refer to Luke 
Mise, 20.69. ΓῚ Cor xi, 22. Σ Cor vip 

The well-supported, but decisively outweighed, variant, 
μέλους for μέρους, is a gloss, suggested, it may be, not only 
by the preceding σῶμα and the succeeding σώματος, but also 
by emyopnyiac. The primary meaning of each word has 
reference to music, rhythm. It is curious how persistent, 
in spite of the confusion which has invaded his being, is the 
comparison of man’s life to a song, the members of his 
body being μέλη, and one of the regular words for wrong- 
doing being πλημμέλεια OF πλημμέλημα, a discord. 

References to Scripture and to Plato would be endless. 
(See Trench, Hulsean Lectures (vi., vii.) ; and cf. Ignatius, 
Ephes. iv., To yap ἀξιονόμαστον ὑμῶν πρεσβυτέριον, τοῦ Θεοῦ 
ἄξιον, οὕτως συνήρμοσται ὡς χορδαὶ κιθάρᾳ" διὰ τοῦτο ἐν τῇ 
ὁμονοίᾳ ὑμῶν καὶ συμφώνῳ ἀγάπῃ ᾿Ιησοὺς Χριστὸς acerau’ καὶ 
οἱ κατ᾽ ἄνδρα δὲ χορὸς γίνεσθε, ἵνα σύμφωνοι ὄντες ἐν ὁμονοίᾳ, 
χρῶμα Θεοῦ λαϊβόντες, ἐν ἑνότητι ἄδητε ἐν φωνῇ μιᾷ διὰ Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ τῷ πατρί, ἵνα ὑμῶν καὶ ἀκούσῃ καὶ ἐπιγινώσκῃ. Ov ὧν εὖ 
πράσσετε, μέλη ὄντας τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ" χρήσιμον οὖν ἐστιν ὑμᾶς 
ἐν ἀμώμῳ ἑνότητι εἶναι, ἵνα καὶ Θεοῦ πάντοτε μετέχητε.) 


Lightfoot thus paraphrases— 


‘“*Act in concert with your bishop as you are now doing. 
Your presbytery stands in the same relation to the bishop as the 
strings to the lyre. ‘The theme of your song is Jesus Christ. The 
several members of the Church will form the choir. God will give 
the scale. ‘Thus one harmonious scale will rise up from all and 
reach the ears of the Father. He will recognize your good deeds ; 
and by your union among yourselves you will unite yourself with 
Him.” 


Cf. Ignat., Rom. 2,"Iva ἐν ἀγάπῃ χορὸς γενόμενοι ἄσητε 
τῷ πατρὶ ἐν Χ. 1. ; Clem. Alex. Protr. τ, Ὃ τοῦ Θεοῦ λόγος 
«ὦν τὸν ἄνθρωπον, ψυχήν τε καὶ σῶμα αὐτοῦ, ἁγίῳ πνεύματι 
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ἁρμοσάμενος, ψάλλει τῷ Θεῷ διὰ τοῦ πολυφώνου ὀργάνου καὶ 
προσάδει τούτῳ τῷ ὀργάνῳ τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ: σὺ γὰρ εἶ κιθάρα, κιτ.λ. ; 
also Strom. viii. 14, Ἢ ἐκκλησία Κυρίου 6 πνευματικὸς ἅγιος 
χορός. These examples will suffice to show that, however 
undesignedly, the apostle’s language carried with it these 
associations to the early Christians. For later expressions 
of them, we may refer to the majestic lines of Milton—- 


“ Disproportioned sin 
Jarred against Nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion swayed 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood, 
In first obedience, and their state was good. 
O may we soon again renew that song, 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere long 
To His celestial concert us unite, 
To live with Him, and sing in endless morn of light ! ” 


Or to Dryden’s Song for St. Cecilia's Day— 


“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man.” 


And to Charles Kingsley’s Farewel/— 


“Strive to be good, and let who can be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make Life, Death, and that vast For-ever, 


One grand, sweet song.” 
In hymns they are of frequent occurrence— 


“ἐς Father of all, to Thee 
Our contrite hearts we raise, 
Unstrung by sin and pain, 
Long voiceless in Thy praise ; 
Breathe Thou the silent chords along, 
Until they tremble into song.” 
(A. ἃ M. 514.) 
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“Too faint our anthems here ; 
Too soon of praise we tire: 
But oh, the strains, how full and clear 
Of that eternal choir ! 


“ Yet, Lord, to Thy dear will, 

If Thou attune the heart, 
We in Thine Angels’ music still 

May bear our lower part. 


“°Tis Thine each soul to calm, 
Each wayward thought reclaim, 
And make our life a daily psalm 
Of glory to Thy Name.” 


(A. & Μ. 30.) 


Cf. George Eliot, The Choir Invisible— 


“It is surely not presumptuous,” writes Alfred Gurney, 
“to entertain the hope that ‘in the regeneration’ we shall 
net only ‘have the harps of God, but de His harps, and 
unite our voices with those who sing the song of Moses, 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb” (7%e 
Story of a Friendship, p. 74). 


“Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues. 
So to live is heaven : 
To make undying music in the world, 
Breathing as beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of man.” 


Temper— 


“Ὁ rack me not to such a vast extent ; 
Those distances belong to Thee: 
The world’s too little for Thy tent, 

A grave too big for me. 


Cf. George Herbert, Ze 
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“Yet take Thy way ; for sure Thy way is best : 
Stretch or contract me Thy poor debtor: 
This is but ¢uning of my breast, 

To make the music better.” 


τὴν αὔξησιν τοῦ σώματος motral “Carries on the 
growth of the body.’ ‘The growth” is that referred to in 
the preceding verse, and corresponds to the growth of the 
temple in ch. ii. 21. 

Observe that it is “the body” which “promotes the 
growth of the body.” Herein ‘the body” differs from 
“the building,” that it has its own contribution to make 
towards the projected result. There must be more than a 
passive reception of gifts: they must be turned to a profit- 
able account. The subjectivity of the middle voice lays 
stress on this contributicn from within. 

This and the preceding clause should be carefully studied 
together. The effect of their combination is a true balance 
between the collective and individual forces of the Church. 
The question of the right relations of the society to the 
individual, and of the individual to the society, is most 
important in a day of recoil from the excessive individual- 
ism which has prevailed since the Reformation, and when 
in the reaction, “Church life” is in danger of superseding 
“personal religion.” 


εἰ οἰκοδομὴν ἑαυτοὺ ἐν ἀγάπῃ) “Unto the building of 
itself up in love.’ “Growth” in the manner described, by 
the punctual discharge of mutual obligations, and the 
orderly interaction of all parts of the Christian organism, 
has it for immediate result (cic) that the parts related 
cohere more closely, the attachments between them, so to 
say, are cemented, and a structural solidity (οἰκοδομή) is 
attained. And this construction of itself will be “in love,” 
according to the law of which the proverbial opposite is 
odisse quem leserts. 


17-24. The Christian walk negatively described. 


17. Τοῦτο οὖν λέγω]. “This 7 therefore say.’ Οὖν is 
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not to be taken as resumptive—a picking up of the main 
thread after the apparent digression (vers. 4-16); but in 
its properly logical sense, marking a deduction from the 
foregoing statements as to the fact of Christ’s ascension, 
His gifts to the Church, and the purpose of them. The 
full purpose is not yet attained, but tendencies toward it 
are even now to be traced. Even now are to be seen the 
beginnings of the end. 


καὶ μαρτύρομαι ἐν Κυρίῳ! “And bear my witness in the 
Lord.” A solemn recognition of the greatness of the 
change which has already passed over them (cf. 1 Cor. 
vi. 11; Gal. iv. 14, 15). The assertion which follows is 
based upon evidence (μαρτύρομαι), and made under strongest 
sense of responsibility (ἐν Κυρίῳ). Designed though it be 
to stimulate and encourage, it is not to be taken as the 
language of compliment, needing pleas of hope or of 
charity to justify it, but a carefully weighed statement 
of facts of which the apostle is assured. 


μηκέτι ὑμᾶς περιπατεῖν] “ That ye are no longer walking.” 
There is no ellipsis of δεῖν, neither does the infinitive carry 
the force of an imperative. The idea of exhortation 
must not be forcibly injected into μαρτύρομαι. Christ has 
ascended, redeemed humanity has been enriched by His 
gifts, and these are the facts with which we now are 
confronted. In the Ephesian Christians, for a particular 
instance, there is a notable change to be seen. The gifts 
of Christ have not been ineffective. (Cf. Magee, The Gospel 
and the Age, pp. 166,167; Mozley, University Sermons, 
240, seg.) (On περιπατεῖν, see ch. 11. 2, ἃ verse which throws 
light on μηκέτι.) 


καθὼς καὶ τὰ (λοιπὰ) ἔθνη περιπατεῖ “ As the (rest of 
the) Gentiles are walking.” Καθὼς καί is a very common 
collocation as an intensification of καθώς. The καί should 
on no account be taken separately. The reading λοιπά, 
which has numerically large support, would certainly seem 
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to be a gloss, mistakenly inserted through failure to notice 
that for St. Paul ra ἔθνη are not heathen as distinguished 
from Christians, but Gentiles as distinguished from /evws. 
(See ch. iii. 1, where the Christians in Ephesus are still 
described as ἔθνη.) Ta ἔθνη = Gentiles generally, as a class. 


ἐν ματαιότητι τοῦ νοὺς αὐτῶν] “Lx the vanity of their 
mind.” 

Ματαιύτης occurs once in Proverbs (xxii. 8),”Avdpa ἱλαρὸν 
καὶ δότην εὐλογεῖ ὁ Θεὸς, ματαιότητα δὲ ἔργων αὐτοῦ συντελέσει. 
ΕἸδεννμεγα in LXX. it is peculiar to Psalms and Ecclesi- 
astes. The English wad is from the same root. It is un- 
fortunate that to an English reader “ pride of reason” is 
suggested, rather than its futility. The well-known 


“ Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor ” 


of Ovid (Met. 7. 21) exactly expresses that zuconsequence 
of most ideas which may be recognised by reason and 
judgment, may enkindle a glow of admiration, but without 
the infusion of strength, through grace of God, into the 
will, refuse to be translated into action, and are so far from 
exerting an uplifting influence that they tend to ever 
deeper degradation, in accordance with the law that 
‘feelings grow weaker, habits stronger, by repetition.” No 
phrase could more tellingly or truthfully describe the 
ancient world, whose noblest souls were forced to sit and 
view with unavailing dismay the onward march of a cor- 
ruption which they were powerless to check. (Cf. Hor. Od. 
lll. 6. 45—- 
“ ‘tas parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem.” 
And for his confession of personal failure, see Lf. i. 1. 
1[5-1ο--- 
“Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes. 

Nunc agilis fio, et marsor civilibus undis, 

Virtutis verze custos rigidusque satelles : 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim preecepta relabor, 

Et mihi res, non me rebus subjungere conor.”’) 
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The dreadful curse invoked by Persius on tyrants fell 
with awful completeness on “that hard pagan world,” 
where, according to Juvenal (i. 74), “probitas laudatur et 
alget ’— 

“Magne pater divum, sevos punire tyrannos 
Haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido 
Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno : 
Virtutem videant intabescantque relicta.” 
(.Saz. ili. 35-38.) 


A passage evidently in Milton’s mind when he wrote 
(Par. Lost, bk. iv.)— 


“Ὁ Abash’d the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her shape how lovely, saw, and pined 
His loss.” 


On the moral impotence of reason, and the barrenness 
of all that is begotten of it, see Farrar’s Witness of History 
zo Christ (lectures iii—v.), and Shedd’s Sermons to the 
Natural Man. (Cf. Plato, Menex., 247, A, Πᾶσά re ἐπιστήμη 
χωριζομένη δικαιοσύνης καὶ τῆς ἄλλης ἀρετῆς πανουργία, οὐ 
σοφία φαίνεται᾽ ὧν ἕνεκα καὶ πρῶτον καὶ ὕστατον καὶ διὰ παντὸς 
πᾶσαν πάντως προθυμίαν πειρᾶσθε ἔχειν, ὅπως μάλιστα μὲν 
ὑπερ[βαλεῖσθε καὶ ἡμᾶς καὶ τοὺς πρόσθεν εὐκλείᾳ.) 

It may be noticed that the charge of ματαιότης as 
attaching to νόος would have been instantly admitted by 
the ancients, and without the slightest sense of reproach. 
(See Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Bacon, the description 
there of the essential spirit of the Baconian philosophy 
and the difference of its method and object from the 
ancient— 


‘“The boast of the ancient philosophers was that their doctrine 
formed the minds of men to a high degree of wisdom and virtue. 
‘This was indeed the only practical good which the most celebrated 
of those teachers even pretended to effect; and undoubtedly, if 
they had effected this, they would have deserved far higher praise 
than if they had discovered the most salutary medicine or con- 
structed the most powerful machines. But the truth is that, in 
those very matters in which alone they professed to do any good 
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to mankind, in those very matters for the sake of which they 
neglected all the vulgar interests of mankind, they did nothing 
or worse than nothing. They promised what was impracticable ; 
they despised what was practicable; they filled the world with 
long words and long beards; and they left it as wicked and 
ignorant as they found it.”) 


18. ἐσκοτισμένοι τῇ διανοίᾳ dvtec] “ Having been dark- 
ened in their understanding,” with a darkness that remains 
(perf. part.). (Contrast ch. i. 18 and cf. Acts xxvi. 18.) In 
ch. ii. 3 διάνοια is distinguished from oap&—the intellectual 
from the sensual impulses. Here it is distinguished from 
νύος, as the practical from the purely cognitive reason. 
The darkness which has fallen on the διάνοια explains 
why the most brilliant conceptions of the νόος are ἐν 
ματαιότητι---αῖα practically worthless. So long as we 
remain in the region of pure (abstract) thought, the worst 
of men may be found capable of sublime visions of truth 
and moral beauty; but when thought is to be wedded 
to deed, it becomes immediately apparent that τὸ θέλειν 
παράκειταί μοι, TO δὲ κατεργάζεσθαι τὸ καλὸν οὔ (Rom vil. 18 ; 
cle vers. 22, 53). 

In Plato (Rep. 511) the practical reason (διάνοια) is 
thus distinguished from pure reason (νόος) and sensible 
perception (αἴσθησις): Mavfavw, ἔφη, ἱκανῶς μὲν ov" δοκεῖς 
γάρ μοι συχνὸν ἔργον λέγειν᾽ ὅτι μέντοι [Ξούλει διορίζειν σαφέ- 
στερον εἶναι τὸ ὑπὸ τῆς τοῦ διαλέγεσθαι ἐπιστήμης τοῦ ὄντος 
τε καὶ νοητοῦ Θεωρούμενον ἢ τὸ ὑπὸ τῶν τεχνῶν καλουμένων. 
αἷς αἱ ὑποθέσεις ἀρχαί, καὶ διανοίᾳ μὲν ἀναγκάζονται ἀλλὰ μὴ 
αἰσθήσεσιν αὐτὰ θεᾶσθαι οἱ θεώμενοι, διὰ δὲ τὸ pm ἐπ᾽ ἀρχὴν 
ἀνελθόντες σκοπεῖν ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὑποθέσεων, νοῦν οὐκ ἴσχειν περὶ 
αὐτὰ δοκοῦσι σοι, καίτοι νοητῶν ὄντων μετὰ ἀρχῆς" διάνοιαν 
δὲ καλεῖν μοι δοκεῖς τὴν τῶν γεωμετρικῶν τε καὶ τὴν τῶν 
τοιούτων ἕξιν, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ νοῦν, ὡς μεταξύ τι δόξης τε καὶ νοῦ τὴν 
διάνοιαν οὖσαν. ᾿Ἱκανώτατα, ἦν δ᾽ ἐγώ, ἀπεδέξω" καὶ μοι ἐπὶ 
τοῖς TéTTapat τμήμασι τέτταρα ταῦτα παθήματα ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ 
γιγνόμενα λαβέ, νύησιν μὲν ἐπὶ TH ἀνωτάτῳ, διάνοιαν δὲ ἐπὶ τῳ 
δευτέρῳ, τῷ τρίτῳ δὲ πίστιν ἀπόδος καὶ TY τελευταίῳ εἰκασίαν, 
καὶ τάξον αὐτὰ ἀνὰ λόγον, ὥσπερ ἐφ᾽ οἷς ἐστιν ἀληθείας μετέ- 


er “ , 
EW, οὕτω ταῦτα σαφηνείας ἡγησάμενος μετέχειν. 
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Cf. also Aristotle, Ath. VI. ii. 4, 5, Ov7 dvev vod καὶ 
διανοίας οὔτ᾽ ἄνευ ἡθικῆς ἐστὶν ἕξεως ἡ προαίρεσις" εὐπραξία 
γὰρ καὶ τὸ ἐναντίον ἐν πράξει ἄνευ διανοίας καὶ ἤθους οὐκ 
ἔστιν᾽ διάνοια δ᾽ αὐτὴ οὐθὲν κινεῖ, ἀλλ᾽ ἡ ἕνεκά τοῦ καὶ πρακτική. 

This latter (Eudemian) view of διάνοια makes it more 
purely intellectual than the Platonic, which assigns practi- 
cal arts for the field of its exercise. But on this view we 
may say that it is the failure of διάνοια to connect with 
νοῦς on the one side and the ἡθικὴ ἕξις of a man on the 
other, which prevents the formation of προαίρεσις, and 
which St. Paul explains by an invasion of darkness. 

The distinction between νοῦς and διάνοια roughly cor- 
responds to the distinction in English between knowledge 
and wisdom, which latter consists in the practical appli- 
cation of principles discerned by the reason. Tennyson’s 
“Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers” is an expression 
of much the same thought as that of the apostle here. 
(For a splendid expansion of it, see the famous mining 
scene in Job xxviii, where, rebuking the self-sufficiency 
of his friends and their too forward explanation of all the 
mysteries of life, Job gives a marvellous summary of the 
achievements of man’s skill and enterprise, and then 
dashes down the pride, to which he seems to have been 
ministering, by sudden interjection of the question, “ But 
where shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of 
understanding?” For a striking parallel to this scene, 
see Soph. Antig. 332-364. Cf. John xiii. 17, and the 
many passages which connect “knowing” and “ doing.”’) 

For a similar expression, cf. Rom. i. 21, Kai ἐσκοτίσθη 
ἡ ἀσύνετος αὐτῶν καρδία; and Clem. Rom. xxxvi., Διὰ 
τούτου ἡ ἀσύνετος καὶ ἐσκοτωμένη διάνοια ἡμῶν ἀναθάλλει εἰς 
τὸ θαυμαστὸν αὐτοῦ φώς. 


ἀπηλλοτριωμένοι τῆς ζωῆς του Θεοῦ] “ Been estranged 
Srom the life of Ged.” (On amnX., see ch, ii. 12.) The idea is 
involved of a previous participation in that life, and of a 
present repudiation, rather than forfeiture of it. 


διὰ τὴν ἄγνοιαν THY οὖσαν ἐν αὐτοῖς] “ On account of the 
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ignorance that is in them.” This clause is parallel with the 
first of the two preceding participial clauses, which shows 
that ἄγνοια is predicated of the διάνοια. In Acts xvii. 30 
the pre-Christian ages are summarily described to the 
Athenians as χρόνοι τῆς ἀγνοίας. Similarly, 1 Pet i. 14 
(see R.V.). (For a particular manifestation of this ἄγνοια, 
see cts ili, 17.) 


διὰ THY πώρωσιν τῆς καρδίας αὐτῶν] “ On account of the 
hardening of their heart.’ This clause is parallel with the 
second of the two preceding participial clauses, and ex- 
plains the estrangement of affection expressed by ἀπηλ- 
λοτριωμένοι. A process, not a state, is described—harden- 
ing, not hardness—an increasing loss of sensitiveness, a 
petrifaction of feeling. (Cf. M. Arnold, Obermann Once 
More— 


‘Well nigh two thousand years have brought 
Their load, and gone away, 
Since last on earth thou lived and wrought 
A world like ours to-day. 


“‘ Like ours it looked in outward air! 
Its head was clear and true, 
Sumptuous its clothing, rich its fare, 
No pause its action knew; 


‘Stout was its arm, each pulse and bone 
Seemed puissant and alive— 
But, ah, its heart—its heart was stone, 
And so it could not thrive.”) 


“Mere intellect,” says Julius Hare, “is as hard-hearted 
and as heart-hardening as mere sense, and the union of 
the two, when uncontrolled by the conscience, and without 
the softening, purifying influences of the moral affections, 
is all that is requisite to produce the diabolical ideal of our 
nature.’— Guwesses at Truth (Golden Treasury Series), p. 406. 

Ilmpwore is used in the same metaphorical sense, Mark 
li, 5), Vi. 52; vill, 17; Jolin xi, 40 - Rom, xi. 7, 25 22 Cor. 
iii. 14. In Col. i, 21 the alienation of the διάνοια is ascribed 
to evil deeds. 
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19. οἵτινες] “A class of men who.” 


amnAynkorec] “Having got beyond pain”—the pain 
which attends the early stages of transgression. This 
callous apathy is given elsewhere as the result of cauteriz- 
2g (Κεκαυτηριασμένων τὴν ἰδίαν συνείδησιν, τ Tim. iv. 6), a 
word tremendously suggestive of the scorching heat of the 
passions indulged. Epictetus describes it as a petrifaction 
(ἀπολίθωσις, Diss. i. 5. 3). Origen calls it ἀναισθησία, a 
stupor. This loss of the capacity of pain is the removal 
of all natural check upon a downward career. 


ἑαυτοὺς παρέδωκαν) “Gave themselves up.’ There is 
a tragic force in this aorist. It covers all the past, and 
presents it asa whole. A single act is described, but this 
last act was what it was in virtue of antecedent acts of 
a similar character and tendency. Repeated with cumu- 
lative effect, they were all summed together, and found 
their collective expression in a final act of self-abandon- 
ment, committed at a critical moment, with the passing 
of which all power of self-control was gone from them. 
This is not inconsistent with Rom. i. 24. The retribution 
was inevitable, but for the course and details of conduct 
which evoked it they were responsible. 


τῇ ἀσελγείᾳ] “70 their shameless debauchery.” In Plato, 
Rep. 424, the word is used in a general sense of shameless- 
ness, impudence, unblushing effrontery ; but it commonly 
bears the restricted sense determined here by the context. 
(Cf. Wisd. xiv. 25, 26, Πάντας δ᾽ ἐπίμιξ ἔχει αἷμα καὶ φόνος, 
κλοπὴ καὶ δόλος, φθορὰ, ἀπιστία, ταραχὴ, ἐπιορκία, θόρυ[ος 
ἀγαθῶν, χάριτος ἀμνησία, ψυχῶν μιασμὸς, γενέσεως ἐναλλαγὴ, 
γάμων ἀταξία, μοιχεία καὶ ἀσέλγεια. For N.T. classification, 
see - Mark Vil. 22: ΟΠ Rill, 12:2 Cor ἘΠῚ 21} 1 Pet. 
IV. 3.) 


εἰς ἐργασίαν] “ With a view to the practice of,’ making 
a very business of. The immediate object of their self- 
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surrender. The making of the silver shrines of Artemis 
is called ἐργασία (Acts xix. 24, 25). (Cf. Acts xvi. 16, 19, 
Ἡ ἐλπὶς τῆς ἐργασίας αὐτῶν ; Ps. ciii. (civ.) 23, ᾿Εξελεύσεται 
ἄνθρωπος ἐπὶ τὸ ἔργον αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν ἐργασίαν αὐτοῦ ἕως 
ἑσπέρας; Ps. cvi. (cvii.) 23, Ποιοῦντες ἐργασίαν ἐν ὕδασι 


πολλοῖς.) 


ἀκαθαρσίας πάσης] “ Uncleanness of every kind.” The 
unusual position of πάσης throws stress upon it (see Elli- 
cott’s notes). (For the awful inclusiveness, see Rom. i. 
26, 27, where observe the κατεργαζόμενοι.) 


ἐν mAcovetia] “Ju (a spirit of) covetousness” (see Jude 
11, Ty πλάνῃ τοῦ Βαλαὰμ μισθοῦ ἐξεχύθησαν). Πλεονεξία 
does not refer to the intensification of their evil desires, as 
our versions suggest. What they did they did for gain. 
They prostituted themselves for hire. It was as a pro- 
fession (ἐργασία) they adopted that life, and their eyes 
were on the profit of it. (See Juvenal, Sat x. 305, sey., 
for the explanation— 


“Non licet esse viros : nam prodiga corruptoris 
Improbitas ipsos audet tentare parentes. 
Tanta in muneribus fiducia! ... 
I nunc et juvenis specie lztare tui, quem 
Majora expectant discrimina, fiet adulter 
Publicus . . 
Sed tuus Endymion dilectz fiet adulter 
Matrone: mox quum dederit Servilia nummos, 
Fiet et illus quam non amat.” 


Cf. also Sat. ix., and Lucian’s Hepit τῶν ἐπὶ μισθιν 
συνόντων.) 

They were not only debased by the vice, but by the 
sordid motives which actuated the practice of it. 

The constant connection of πλεονεξία with sins of the 
flesh (1 Cor. v. 11; Eph. v. 3; Col. iii. 5) has been much 
misunderstood. Stanley, for instance, was wholly mis- 
taken in his note on the word in 1 Corinthians. 

For the venality of prostituted beauty, it is enough to 
refer to even modern experience. The very Temple of 
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Artemis was substantial witness to it. If further proof be 
needed, see Lucian’s ᾿Εταιρικοὶ Διάλογοι, vi. 295—a passage 
not to be transcribed. 


20. ὑμεῖς δὲ οὐχ οὕτως ἐμάθετε TOV Χριστόν] “ But ye—not 
thus did ye learn the Christ.” The unique use of the 
accusative of the person after ἐμάθετε marks the distinctive 
feature of the Christian revelation, which, though it is 
“capable of doctrinal exposition, though it is eminently 
fertile in moral results, yet in its substance is neither a 
dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but a Person and a 
Life.” “The Christ” “earned is not only possessed, but 
understood,—realized in the significance of His work and 
of His relationship to the Father and the Spirit, and to 
men,—the sum and centre of the Divine counsel for the 
world. 


21. εἴγε αὐτὸν ἠκούσατε, καὶ ἐν αὐτῷ ἐδιδάχθητε] “ Lf indeed tt 
τυᾶς He whom ye heard and in Him that ye were instructed.” 
So render, to get the emphasis onavrov. This isan expan- 
sion and explanation of the preceding phrase. To “learn 
the Christ” is (1) to hear Him, (2) in Him to be instructed. 
It was one thing to hear Paul or Apollos or other famous 
teachers who had visited them, but another to hear Christ 
Himself. For the one the outward ear would be sufficient, ° 
the other asked for inward hearing. (Cf. John x. 3-5, 16. 
Read also in connection with ver. 16 preceding.) 

The first hearing which awakens faith and comes διὰ 
ῥήματος Xpistov (Rom. x. 17), is followed by “ instruction 
in Him,”—not instruction alone, but instruction imparted 
and received within the sphere of His presence. This 
demands, above all things, a contrary mode of life to that 
described above. Personal purity is the condition of 
remaining in that presence. Purity of Zeart can be looked 
for only as the result of it, but purity of conduct is an ante- 
cedent condition of it. Not as whelmed in impurity could 
they “learn the Christ” (ὑμεῖς οὐχ οὕτως). Let a voice of 
more than mortal power—a voice other than that of the 
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preacher—a veritable ῥῆμα Xpiorod—have once sounded in 
the depths of a man’s being, and he will be held back by 
that from outward transgression, or, if not, his connection 
with the Christ will be severed. (See 1 Cor. vi. 18, which 
shows the immense importance of ἐν αὐτῷ here: Φεύγετε 
τὴν πορνείαν πᾶν ἁμάρτημα, 6 ἐὰν ποιήσῃ ἄνθρωπος, ἐκτὸς TOU 
σώματός ἐστιν & δὲ πορνεύων εἰς τὸ ἴδιον σῶμα ἁμαρτάνει.) 
Observe the distinction between “the body ”—~z.e. the 
mystical “ body of Christ” and “ his own body.” 

"Εἴγε does not raise the question as to whether they had 
heard the gospel, but as to how far they had heard it with 
profit. Observe also (1) that the hypothesis expressed by 
the particles is converted, by their construction with the 
indicative, into a hope (see Lightfoot, on Col. i. 23); (2) 
that the accusative after ἠκούσατε expresses fu//, intelligent 
hearing, as distinguished from far¢ia/, unintelligent hearing, 
expressed by the genitive. This difference of construction 
removes the apparent discrepancy between Acts ix. 7 
(ἀκούοντες μὲν τῆς φωνῆς) and Acts ΧΧΙΪ, ὁ (τὴν φωνὴν 
οὐκ ἤκουσαν τοῦ λαλοῦντός μοι). 

The same combination (εἴγε ἠκούσατε) occurs above (ch. 
ili. 2). By neither passage can argument against Pauline 
authorship be sustained. 


καθώς ἐστιν, ἀλήθεια ἐν τῷ Ἰησοῦ] “ According as there 
is realization in the (man) Jesus.” By καθώς the idea is 
conveyed of instruction that is methodical and connected : 
not a mere teaching of disjointed truths, but with constant 
reference to the example of Him in whose human life 
those truths were shown in harmonious embodiment. 

"AA Gea is opposed in Phil. i. 18 to πρύφασις, “ pretence ;”” 
and in ft John ili. 18 ἀγάπη ἐν ἔργῳ καὶ ἀληθείᾳ is opposed 
to ἀγάπη Adyw καὶ τῇ γλώσσῃ. So, too, in the prayer for all 
Conditions of Men: “that all who profess and call them- 
selves Christians may be led into the way of truth.” So 
here it means “realization,’ actual embodiment. The 
transition from the official to the human name, with the 
definite article prefixed, is most significant, calling up 
vividly the historical figure of Him in whom every promise 
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of God found fulfilment. The apparent contradictions 
of prophecy were reconciled, and the ideal of humanity 
was realized. 

The importance of this clause cannot be over-estimated. 
The truths taught by Jesus Christ are inseparably con- 
nected with His Person and Life. Unlike all other 
teachers, He was all that He taught men ought to be, and 
only by “looking unto Him” can we hope to escape “ that 
misfortune which, next to positive error, is the greatest, 
mistake as to the relative proportions of truths.” The mere 
study of isolated truths is insufficient for the production of 
a perfect character: fully as important as.correctness of 
the parts is the perfect correctness of their combination. 
As one has said— 


“Α religious creed may be made up of truths, and yet not be 
truthful. It may be false in its proportions; it may be delusive 
in its perspective. Some truths may be inflated, other truths 
may be scrimped. ‘The resultant creed may be a monstrosity of 
distortion. Yet, taking it in pieces, doctrine by doctrine, it may 
be that not a falsehood is affirmed, and not a truth is denied. In 
the old punishment by torture, life was often racked out of the 
body by the mere distortion of thews and sinews, yet not a bone 
was broken. So a system of Christian faith, made up of Christian 
elements alone, may be paralyzed as a practical working power 
by the sheer loss of symmetry, without denying one truth or 
affirming one falsehood.” 


Testimony abounds in apologetic literature as to the 
perfect da/ance of human excellences in the character of 
Jesus Christ. The Stoic “ Wise Man” is yet to be found. 
Christians can triumphantly point to ἀλήθεια ἐν τῷ ᾿Ιησοῦ. 
(See Additional Note.) 


Additional Note on ch. iv. 21. 


No impression can be more false than that truth of 
detail, if carried far enough, will convey a true idea of the 
whole; that, in fact, the parts, if carefully collected and 
arranged, will make the whole. “Analyze a work of art 
as you will, its greatest merit will always be that which 
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is left when you have subtracted all cataloguable qualities ; 
the essence of what makes it imperishable is one that you 
cannot name.” 

The importance of the qualifying clause, καθώς ἐστιν 
ἀλήθεια ἐν Ἰησοῦ, may be illustrated by the following 
passage from the Guardian :-— 


‘‘Then came the Tractarian movement, the Catholic revival, 
and the accompanying revival of Gothic architecture. Fresh 
churches were built, and old churches were ‘restored’ or re- 
arranged according to the newly revived ideas. But almost from 
the first our architects seem to have had a most inadequate grasp 
of the principle that a church must (internally) have a central 
object of attraction. Perhaps this arose partly from their nation- 
ality. English-people in general seem to have a singular in- 
capacity for estimating the effect of any arrangement which 
demands artistic treatment as a whole. We see this in our 
streets and public buildings, in our drawing-rooms and in our 
dining-rooms, and, above ail, in our churches. In this, English 
architects stand in strong contrast to those of the Continent, 
where general effect is appreciated and studied, but where there 
is, on the contrary, a tendency to be careless about detail. One 
goes into a modern French church (for instance); one’s first 
impression is that it is dignified and stately ; but when we come 
to examine altars, stained glass, metal-work, carving, and so forth, 
our disappointment increases every moment; still, as we take a 
final look before leaving, we are compelled to confess that the 
general effect is dignified and stately after all. On the other 
hand, how often have we visited some modern English church, 
upon which thousands and thousands of pounds and infinite care 
and thought have been expended, only to feel a chill of baulked 
expectation at the exceeding poverty of the general effect! 
Details of all kinds, when looked at separately, are found to be 
excellent, and are often artistic in a high degree; but, after all, 
it is impossible to deny that the general effect is poorness itself.” 


22. ἀποθέσθαι ὑμᾶς] “ That ye should put away.” If the 
punctuation of A.V. be retained, ἀποθέσθαι must be referred 
to λέγω καὶ μαρτύρομαι (ver. 17), and rendered “ that ye did 
put off’ But better a comma between the verses, and 
take the infinitive with ἐξιδάχθητε. Ὑμᾶς emphasizes again 
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the distinction between them and τὰ ἔθνη, and = that ye 
as Christians. The aorist is of instantaneous action—as 
discarding once for all. On this repudiation of the old 
self (ἐν τῷ βαπτίσματι, Col. ii. 12) as an act single, com- 
plete, and decisive, see Lightfoot’s notes on Col. ii. 11, 12, 
and the ἀπεθάνετε of ch. 11. 20; iii. 3 ; also /troduction, p. 
121, where he writes— 


“ Christ, the Revelation of God’s holiness, of God’s righteous- 
ness, of God’s love, is light, is life, is heaven. With Him they 
have been translated into a higher sphere, have been brought face 
to face with the Eternal Presence. Let them only realize this 
translation. It involves new insight, new motives, new energies. 
They will no more waste themselves upon vexatious special 
restrictions ; for they will be furnished with a higher inspiration, 
which will cover all the minute details of action. They will not 
exhaust their energies in crushing this or that rising desire, but 
they will kill the whole body of their earthly passions through the 
strong arm of this personal communion with God in Christ.” 


A complete refutation of Gnostic asceticism is locked 
up in the aorist ἀποθέσθαι. It is not a little startling to 
hear the “ vexatious special restrictions” of Col. ii. 21, 50 
peremptorily rejected by St. Paul, quoted not seldom with 
approval as Christian precepts. 

Opposed to ἐνδύσασθαι (ver. 24), as in Rom. xiii. 12 
and Col. iii. 10, the idea is of stripping off clothes, as in 
Acts vil. 58. 


κατὰ τὴν προτέραν ἀναστροφήν] “ According to your 
former manner of life.’ It seems quite unnecessary to 
force a different meaning into κατά here from that which it 
bears elsewhere. The usual idea of measure gives better 
sense than the less definite one of veference to. The present 
transformation of character would be exactly measured by 
their past manner of life, determined for each by the 
nature of the sins he had yielded to, and of the habits he 
had contracted. Insome cases the whole outward conduct 
would need to be altered, in others rather motives and 
purposes to be changed. 
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᾿Αναστροφή is an unusual word with St. Paul, occurring 
here, Gal.i. 13, and 1 Tim. iv. 12 only ; but it is frequent 
in St. Peter. The evolution of its meaning is very curious. 


τὸν παλαιὸν ἄνθρωπον] “ The old man.’ The “old” 
not merely as contrasted with the “ new,” which has super- 
seded it, but as being in itself timeworn, aged, decrepit. 
The constant deterioration of life and morals in the 
ancient world, involving the transmission of ever feebler or 
more debased powers of mind and body to each succeed- 
ing generation, is forcibly suggested, if not expressed, by 
the epithet. 

Compare the different descriptions of the renunciation 
required : Rom. xiii. 12, ᾿Αποθώμεθα τὰ ἔργα τοῦ σκότους ; 
Col. iii. ὃ, ᾿Απόθεσθε καὶ ὑμεῖς τὰ πάντα, ὀργήν, θυμόν, κακίαν, 
᾿λασφημίαν, αἰσχρολογίαν ἐκ τοῦ στόματος ὑμῶν ; Heb. xil. 1, 
Ὄγκον ἀποθέμενοι πάντα καὶ τὴν εὐπερίστατον ἁμαρτίαν ; 
185. 1.21, ᾿Αποθέμενοι πᾶσαν ῥυπαρίαν καὶ περισσείαν κακίας ; 
1 Pet. ii. 1, ᾿Αποθέμενοι πᾶσαν κακίαν καὶ πάντα δόλον καὶ 
ὑποκρίσεις καὶ φθόνους καὶ πάσας καταλαλιάς ; ii, 21, Οὐ 
σαρκὸς ἀπόθεσις ῥύπου, ἀλλὰ, κιτ.λ. 

All are but varied forms of our Lord’s oft-repeated 
condition of discipleship (Matt. x. 38, 39). 


τὸν φθειρόμενον] “ Which waxeth corrupt,’ or “whitch 
ws corrupting.’ The ambiguity (passive or middle) is, 
perhaps, designed to stamp “the old man” as both a seat 
and a source of corruption. It is at once corrupt in itself 
with a corruption that is ever-advancing, and a corruptor of 
others for ends of its own. We may notice the three ideas 
suggested that moral and spiritual evil is hereditary, pro- 
gressive, and contagious: /ereditary, embodied in τὸν 
παλαιὸν ἄνθρωπον, Whose age is not to be measured by the 
years of any individual’s life, for he received it by trans- 
mission from his ancestors, and, as modified by himself, 
will transmit it in turn to his descendants ; progressive, ever 
deepening its hold, for men copy themselves by force of 
habit (“waxing corrupt”); coztagtous, for men copy each 
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other by force of example (“corrupting”). Thenext clause 
shows sin as a blunder. 


κατὰ τὰς ἐπιθυμίας τῆς ἀπάτης] “ According to the lusts 
of the deceit. It is possible to regard the genitive as a 
Hebraism, and equivalent to an epithet; but to do so here 
is to lose the correspondence with the ἐν ταῖς ἐπιθυμίαις 
τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν οἵ ch. ii. 3, and the suggestive contrast 
with ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ ὁσιότητι τῆς ἀληθείας cf ver. 24 (see 
Westcott, Some Lessons of the R.V. pp. 32-35). Here alone 
ἡ ἀπάτη is given abstractedly. In Col. ii. ὃ it is identified 
with a certain philosophy. Elsewhere we have ἡ ἀπάτη 
τοῦ πλούτου (Matt. xili. 22; Mark iv. 19); ἐν πάσῃ ἀπάτῃ 
ἀδικίας (2 Thess. ii. 10); ἀπάτῃ τῆς ἁμαρτίας (Heb. iii. 13). 
In 2 Pet. ii. 13 for ἀπάταις read ἀγάπαις. 

᾿Απάτη here is the correlative of πλάνη (ver. 14). (Cf. 
Gen. iii. 13, 6 ὄφις ἠπάτησέ we; 1 Tim. ii. 14, Addu οὐκ 
ἠπατήθη, ἡ δὲ γυνὴ ἐξαπατηθεῖσα ἐν παραβάσει γέγονε; Rev. 
XX. 10, 6 διάβολος 6 πλανῶν αὐτούς.) 

For a striking comment on the “lusts of deceit,” see 
Coleridge (The Piccolomini, act iv. sc. 4)— 


“Ts it possible? 
Is’t so? Icanzno longer what I would ? 
No longer draw back at my liking? I 
Must do the deed because I ¢hought of it. 
And fed this heart here with a dream? Because 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence, 
Dallied with thoughts of possible fulfilment, 
Commenced no movement, left all time uncertain, 
And only kept the road the access open ? 
By the great God of heaven ! it was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne’er resolve, 
I but amused myself with thinking of it. 
The free-will tempted me, the power to do 
Or not to doit. Was it criminal 
To make the fancy minister to hope, 
To fill the air with pretty toys of air, 
And clutch fantastic sceptres moving toward me? 
Was not the will kept free? Beheld I not 
The road of duty close beside me—but 
One little step, and once more I was in it! 
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Where am I? Whither have I been transported ? 
No road, no track behind me, but a wall, 
Impenetrable, insurmountable, 

Rises obedient to the spells I muttered 

And meant not—my own doings tower behind me.” 


Ruskin also writes instructively— 


“That command to the strong angels, of which the rock- 
apostle is the image, ‘Take him, and bind him hand and foot, 
and cast him out,’ issues, in its measure, against the teacher, for 
every help withheld, and for every truth refused, and for every 
falsehood enforced; so that he is more strictly fettered the more 
he fetters, and farther outcast, as he more and more misleads, till 
at last the bars of the iron cage close upon him, and as ‘the 
golden opes, the iron shuts amain.’ ”— Sesame and Lilies. 


23. ἀνανεοῦσθαι δέ] “And that ye be renewed.’ Here 
only in N.T. (Cf. Esth. iii. 13, ᾿Ανανεώσασθαί re τὴν ποθουμένην 
τοῖς πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις εἰρήνην ; Job xxxiil. 24, ᾿Ανανεώσει δὲ 
αὐτοῦ τὸ σῶμα; I Macc. xii. 1 (e¢ αἰ, six times), ᾽᾿Ανανε- 
ὥσασθαι τὴν φιλίαν ; 4 Macc. xvill. 4, Τὴν εὐνομίαν ἀνανεωσά- 
μενον.) In all these cases the proper force of ava- is 
preserved. So here there is to be a constant restora- 
tion of youthfulness, a continual rejuvenescence, as con- 
trasted (δέ) with the effeteness and withering of 6 παλαιὸς 
ἄνθρωπος. (See Ps. cit. (ciii.) 5, ᾿Ανακαινισθήσεται ὡς ἀετοῦ 
ἡ νεότης σου; cf. Isa. xl. 31 and Ixv. 20, Ἔσται yap 6 νέος 
ἑκατὸν ἐτῶν) “A Christian life on earth solves partly, 
a Christian life in heaven solves completely, the problem 
of perpetual youth.”—A. Maclaren, “Perpetual Youth” 
(Sermons preached in Manchester, second series). 


τῷ πνεύματι τοῦ νοὸς ὑμῶν] “By the Spirit of your 
mind” —the energizing Spirit now possessed by the νόος, 
so that ματαιότης (ver. 17) no longer belongs to it. The 
ἐπιχορηγία supplied from the Head is presumably the 
Spirit, with His attribute of power (Gal. iii. 5 ; Phil. i. 19). 
By Him the νόος and διάνοια are connected again, so that 
there is apn τῆς ἐπιχορηγίας between them. 
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24. καὶ ἐνδύσασθαι] “And put on.” Return to the aorist 
to mark not a process, but a single complete act. 


τὸν καινὸν ἄνθρωπον] “ The new man.’ Not τὸν νέον, 
as in Col. ii. 10. This, which is to supersede “the old 
man,” comes after it—later in respect of time, not younger 
in age. It is véoc, young, with all that is involved in that 
of fresh, unbroken energies, because not subject to the law 
of decay (ἀνανεουσθαι, ver. 23, as opposed to τὸν φθειρό- 
μενον). It is καινός as succeeding that which has been 
before. Καινός is a relative term, pointing to an ante- 
cedent. No necessary antecedent is suggested by véoc. 
The meanings of the two words shade off into each other, 
and only need to be discriminated when found in com- 
bination. 

This clause is not to be identified with the ἐνδύσασθε 
τὸν Κύριον 1. X. of Rom. xiii. 14. The “new man” is the 
Christ-life bestowed upon the regenerate, and to which 
their personality is transferred (Gal. ii. 20) ; but over this 
it will still be necessary to “put on the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
so that at length they may be “found in Him” (Phil. iii. 9). 


τὸν κατὰ Θεὸν κτισθέντα] “ Which was created after 
God.” It was created once for all, but, as in the case of 
the first humanity, is subject to laws of evolution and 
transmission or bestowal (see ch. ii. 10o—a work of forma- 
tion follows the creative act). The supernatural origin of 
this new humanity is here asserted, and that it is of higher 
order than the first, which was κατ᾽ εἰκόνα Θεοῦ, but this 
absolutely κατὰ Θεόν. 


ἐν δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ ὁσιότητι τῆς ἀληθείας “71 righteousness 
and holiness of the truth.’ Τῆς ἀληθείας is in opposition 
to τῆς ἀπάτης (ver. 22). The higher order of the new 
humanity is here defined. The first was created in zxzmo- 
cence, but this “in righteousness and holiness of truth.” 

Δικαιοσύνη, limited here by its conjunction with ὁσιότης, 
must be understood of man’s relations with his fellows, the 
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latter of his relations with God. The same combination, 
but in reversed order, occurs Luke i. 75. (Cf. Wisd. ix. 
3, Καὶ διέπῃ τὸν κόσμον ἐν ὁσιότητι καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ.) The 
δικαιοσύνη is defined, vers. 25-32; the ὁσιότης, vers. I-14. 
It should be observed that the spheres cannot be kept 
wholly apart : there is a margin of transition between them. 

For the distinction between ὅσια, “ what is due to God,” 
and δίκαια, “what is due to man,” see Plato, Gorgias, 
507, B, Kai μὴν 6 ye σώφρων τὰ προσήκοντι TpaTTOL ἂν Kal 
περὶ θεοὺς καὶ περὶ ἀνθρώπους ; οὐ γὰρ ἂν σωφρονοίη τὰ μὴ 
προσήκοντα πράττων ; ᾿Ανάγκη ταῦτ᾽ εἶναι οὕτως, Καὶ μὴν περὶ 
μὲν ἀνθρώπους τὰ προσήκοντα πράττων δίκαι᾽ ἂν πράττοι, περὶ 
δὲ θεοὺς Gora τὸν δὲ τὰ δίκαια καὶ ὕσια πράττοντα ἀνάγκη 


, ἂς e 3 WMT ~ 
δίκαιον καὶ OOLOV EVAL ; Eort Taura. 


25-32. The rightcousness described. Special vices to be 
shunned, and the opposite virtues cultivated. 

It is not a little astonishing that the vices here 
enumerated should be so much as mentioned in connection 
with Christians. But though ideally “the old man” has 
been definitely repudiated—been “crucified with Christ,” 
and is “dead,” it must be remembered that this is a fact 
of eternity to be realized by those in the flesh under the 
conditions of time. The eternal fact must not be con- 
founded with a present realization of it. We must act with 
it ever in view (cf. Rom. vi. 11, λογίζεσθε ἑαυτοὺς νέκρους, 
and vers. I, 2), and the stronger our hold on it the better 
and more confident will be our performance. We may 
compare it with the Lord’s gift of Canaan to Israel: 
‘‘ Moses My servant is dead ; now, therefore, arise, go over 
this Jordan, thou, and all this people, unto the land which 
I do give to them, even to the children of Israel. Every 
place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, that have 
I given unto you, as I said unto Moses.” So the land was 
theirs, and they were zz it, from the moment they had 
passed the Jordan. But the r+zgh¢t of possession was one 
thing, the fact of possession another. So is it with those 
z Christ. The “fulness of God” is theirs “in Him.” 
God has given—given fully, freely, unreservedly. They 
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have right to the possession of His gift: in a sense, 
it is already ¢heirs. But have they actually got it in 
possession ? 

What is zdea//y true of all Christians is true actually of 
each only so far as he is a Christian. No Christian on 
earth is a perfect Christian; and even amongst those 
nations which have embraced and been influenced by 
Christianity for hundreds of years, there will be a survival 
of deplorable defects. How much less is immediate moral 
perfection to be looked for in direct converts from 
heathenism, living under circumstances that would test the 
self-control of more established Christians, and those with- 
out the further clog of habits formed by past indulgence 
in practices neither righteous nor holy! The difficult posi- 
tion of a handful of converts in the midst of a swarming 
heathen population should be remembered. As Dr. Dykes, 
commenting on Titus iii. 1-3, observes— 


“The case of modern mission Churches in China or India 
resembles very much that of St. Paul’s converts. They are im- 
perfectly cured of their old habits. Yet with the vices of 
paganism scarcely eradicated, they cannot escape contact with 
pagan example, but are compelled to breathe a vitiated moral 
atmosphere, and are pressed on every hand by idolatrous usages. 
and unchristian modes of thought.” 


The frequent sneer at the meagre moral results of 
missionary enterprise is in a high degree unreasonable. 
The wonder is that there should be any results, 


25. διὸ ἀποθέμενοι τὸ ψεῦδος] “ Wherefore, with the Lie 
renounced.” A vigorous summary of ver. 22. To ψεῦδος 
is not “lying,” but “the Lie,” the awful opposite of that 
which has just summarily been described as “the Truth.” 
It is the Lie which Satan told and man believed, and 
which resulted in ἀπάτη (ver. 22) and πλάνη (ver. 14), with 
all hideous consequences of immorality and idolatry, and 
their well-known fatal interaction. (Cf. Rom. i. 25, Οἵτινες 
μετήλλαξαν τὴν ἀλήθειαν τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐν τῷ ψεύδει; 2 Thess. ii. 
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11, Διὰ τοῦτο πέμπει αὐτοῖς ὁ Θεὺς ἐνέργειαν πλάνης, εἰς TO 
πιστεῦσαι αὐτοὺς τῷ ψεύδει. See also John viii. 44.) 


λαλεῖτε ἀλήθειαν ἕκαστος μετὰ TOU πλησίον αὐτοῦ] “ Speak 
ye truth each one with his neighbour.’ An apparent quota- 
tion from Zech. viii. 16, Οὗτοι οἱ λόγοι ove ποιήσετε λαλεῖτε 
ἀλήθειαν ἕκαστος πρὸς τὸν πλησίον αὐτοῦ. 


ὅτι ἐσμὲν ἀλλήλων μέλη] “ Because we are members one 
of another.” ᾿Αλλήλων, Not Χριστοῦ, here, because the idea 
of “neighbour” is coextensive with humanity. This duty 
of veracity is pressed as of primary importance, not only 
on account of the “ proverbial Oriental laxity about truth,” 
but because “among the necessary conditions of a rule of 
human action is the existence of a common understanding 
among men, such that they can depend upon each other's 
premeditated and predetermined actions. Lying and 
deceit tend to separate men; and to make all actions 
implying mutual dependence, that is, all social action and 
social life, impossible” (Whewell, Elements of Morality, 
§ 120). (For an illustration of this undeviating principle of 
Christian conduct, see Additional Note, below.) 

The very infrequency of an absolute prohibition of lying 
in the Apostolic Epistles shows truth to be an instinct 
of the new spiritual nature. St. John “seems to shudder” 
at the bare mention of a liar. “He sees a trace of it 
in every department of sin (1 John i. 10; 2 John 2). How 
eloquent are those words—avd all /iars——in that terrible 
verse (Apoc. xxi. 8)!” (Speaker's Commentary, Col. 111, 9). 

The idea may be conveyed of a lie as a discord, fatal 
to the music of life (see note on μέρους, ver. 16). 


Additional Note. 


‘That honesty is the best policy is a maxim which we firmly 
believe to be generally correct, even with respect to the temporal 
interest of individuals ; but, with respect to societies, the rule is 
subject to still fewer exceptions, and that for this reason, that the 
life of societies is longer than the life of individuals. It is 
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possible to mention men who have owed great worldly prosperity 
to breaches of private faith; but we doubt whether it be possible 
to mention a state which has on the whole been a gainer by a 
breach of public faith. The entire history of British India is an 
illustration of the great truth, that it is not prudent to oppose 
perfidy to perfidy, and that the most efficient weapon with which 
men can encounter falsehood is truth. During a long course of 
years, the English rulers of India, surrounded by allies and 
enemies whom no engagement could bind, have generally acted 
with sincerity and uprightness; and the event has proved that 
sincerity and uprightness are wisdom. English valour and 
English intelligence have done less to extend and to preserve our 
Oriental empire than English veracity. All that we could have 
gained by imitating the doublings, the evasions, the fictions, the 
perjuries, which have been employed against us, is as nothing 
when compared with what we have gained by being the one 
power in India on whose word reliance can be placed. No oath 
which superstition can devise, no hostage, however precious, 
inspires a hundredth part of the confidence which is produced by 
the ‘yea, yea’ and ‘nay, nay’ of a British envoy. No fastness, 
however strong by art or nature, gives to its inmates a security 
like that enjoyed by the chief, who, passing through the territories 
of powerful and deadly enemies, is armed with the British 
guarantee. The mightiest princes of the East can scarcely, by 
the offer of enormous usury, draw forth any portion of the wealth 
which is concealed under the hearths of their subjects. The 
British Government offers little more than four per cent.; and 
avarice hastens to bring forth tens of millions of rupees from its 
most secret repositories. A hostile monarch may promise 
mountains of gold to our sepoys, on condition that they will 
desert the standard of the Company. The Company promises 
only a moderate pension after a long service. But every sepoy 
knows that if he lives a hundred years his rice and salt are as 
secure as the salary of the Governor-General ; and he knows that 
there is not another state in India which would not, in spite of 
the most solemn vows, leave him to die of hunger in a ditch, as 
soon as he had ceased to be useful. The greatest advantage 
which a Government can possess is to be the one trustworthy 
Government in the midst of governments which nobody can trust. 
This advantage we enjoy in Asia. Had we acted during the last 
two generations on the principles which Sir John Malcolm 
appears to have considered as sound ; had we, as often as we had 
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to deal with people like Omichund, retaliated by lying and 
forging, and breaking faith, after their fashion ;—it is our firm belief 
that no courage or capacity could have upheld our empire.”— 
Macaulay’s Zssays: Lord Clive. 


20; 27. ὀργίζεσθε, 

καὶ μιὶ ἁμαρτάνετε᾽ 

ὁ ἥλιος μὴ ἐπιδυέτω ἐπὶ παροργισμῷ ὑμῶν, 

μηδὲ δίδοτε τόπον τῷ δια[όλῳ] 

“ Be ye angry, 

And sin not; 

Let not the sun set upon your provocation, 

But do not give place to the devil.” 

Anger is a Christian duty in the face of an indulged 
sin. By nothing is the character more impoverished than 
by the loss or absence of capacity of righteous indignation 
against tolerated evil. The anger enjoined is coupled with 
a state of sinning. He that is not stirred to indignation 
by wrong-doing is not himself likely to be free from the 
sin whose practice he can view with equanimity. (See 
Rom. 1. 32, Οὐ μόνον αὐτὰ ποιοῦσιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ συνευδοκοῦσι 
τοῖς πράσσουσι, which is the climax of the indictment of 
heathenism. Cf. Ps. 1. 18, “When thou sawest a thief, 
then thou consentedst with him.” Also Rev. ii. 2, where 
it is said, in praise of the Ephesian Church, “that thou 
canst not bear evil men.”) The μὴ ἁμαρτάνετε is not added 
as a check upon opyr, but anger is enjoined as a check 
upon sinning. There is an anger which it is a duty to 
put away (ver. 31), but there is an anger which it is a duty 
to keep. 

From anger felt by one’s self the apostle turns to anger 
roused in others. The words παροργισμός, παρόργισμα, 
παροργίζειν, are invariably used with an idea of provoca- 
tion, offence given, irritation, exasperation. The injunction 
against suffering “ provocation” to continue and to rankle 
on from day to day is coupled with a warning (μηδέ = but 
not, not and not) that Christian placability and fear of 
viving offence may easily sink into moral cowardice and 
toleration of wickedness, a “giving place to the devil” 
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(cf. Luke xiv. 9, δὸς τούτῳ τόπον ; Rom. xii. 19, δότε τόπον 
τῇ ὀργῇ). 

The phrase, ὀργιζεσθε καὶ μιὶ ἁμαρτάνετε is verbatim from 
Ps. iv. 4; but, not being given as a quotation, the co- 
incidence can only be regarded as due to an act of verbal 
memory, involving no reference to the circumstances or 
contents of the psalm. 

The following remarkable lines were written by 
Newman at a period of his life when he was most anxious 
not to fail in zeal and severity, not to let a weak amia- 
bility relax the sternness of his obedience to Divine 
authority, not to dissolve religious fear in sentimental 
charity :— 

“ And wouldst thou reach, rash scholar mine, 
Love’s high unruffled state ? 


Awake, thy easy dreams resign, 
First learn thee how to hate ;— 


“ Hatred of sin, and Zeal, and Fear, 
Lead up the Holy Hill ; 
Track them till Charity appear 
A self-denial still. 


‘““ Dim is the philosophic flame 
By thoughts severe unfed ; 
Book-lore ne’er served when trial came, 
Nor gifts when faith was dead.” 


A parallel to the maxim, “ Let not the sun go down 
upon your provocation,” has been found in Plutarch, De 
Fraterno Amora, 488, B, Εἶτα μιμεῖσθαι τοὺς Πυθαγορικοὺς, 
ot γένει μηδὲν προσήκοντες, ἀλλὰ κοινοῦ λόγου μετέχοντες, él 
mote προαχθεῖεν εἰς λοιδαρίαν ὑπ᾽’ ὀργῆς, πρὶν ἢ τὸν ἥλιον 
δῦναι, τὰς δεξιὰς ἐμβαλόντες ἀλλήλοις καὶ ἀσπασάμενοι διελύ- 
ovto. (Cf. Cic. Pro C. Rabirio, “Neque vero me pcenitet 
mortales inimicitias, sempiternas amicitias habere.’’) 

On the general duty of resentment, the occasion, the 
object, the measure, and duration of it, it may not be 
without interest to subjoin the observations of Aristotle 
(E. V,, iv., v.): Ὁ μὲν οὖν ἐφ᾽ οἷς δεῖ καὶ οἷς δεῖ ὀργιζόμενος, 
ἔτι δὲ καὶ ὡς δεῖ καὶ ὅτε καὶ ὅσον χρόνον, ἐπαινεῖται᾽ πρᾶος δὴ 
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οὗτος ἂν εἴη, εἴπερ ἡ πραότης ἐπαινεῖται" [Ξούλεται yap 6 πρᾶος 
ἀτάραχος εἶναι καὶ μὴ ἄγεσθαι ὑπὸ τοῦ πάθους, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἂν ὁ 
λόγος τάξῃ, οὕτω καὶ ἐπὶ τούτοις καὶ ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον χρόνον 
χαλεπαίνειν, ἁμαρτάνειν δὲ δοκεῖ μᾶλλον ἐπὶ τὴν ἔλλειψιν οὐ 
γὰρ τιμωρητικὸς ὁ πρᾶος, ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον συγγνωμονικός" ἡ δ᾽ 
ἔλλειψις, εἴτ᾽ ἀοργησία τίς ἐστιν if’ ὅ τι δή ποτε ψέγεται" οἱ 

‘ Sd ΄ ere ® ὃ -“ ἡλίθ ὃ A > ‘ δ Ν 
γὰρ μὴ ὀργιζόμενοι ἐφ᾽ οἷς δεῖ ἠλίθιοι δοκοῦσιν εἶναι, καὶ οἱ μὴ 
«ς Qia WY ὦ ’ > A. a Ν ᾿) , , ’ Q 
ὡς δεῖ μηδ᾽ ὅτε μεθ᾽ οἷς Cet δοκεῖ yap οὐκ αἰσθάνεσθαι οὐδὲ 
λυπεῖσθαι, μὴ ὀργιζόμενός τε οὐκ εἶναι ἀμυντικός. Reference 
should be made to Bishop Butler's Sermon on Resent- 
ment, where the conditions are laid down under which 
righteous anger becomes sinful. 


28. 6 κλέπτων μηκέτι κλεπτέτω] “ Let the thief no longer 
be thieving.’ It is idle to debate whether any of those ad- 
dressed were still actually thieving. Just as ὁ πειράζων is 
“the tempter,” and ὁ σπείρων is “the sower,” so ὁ κλέπτων 
is “the stealer.” A single lie may stamp a man a liar; a 
single act of dishonesty a thief. The objection is not well 
taken (eg. by Dr. Dale) to the rendering of our versions. 
“He that stole” is a far truer rendering of 6 κλέπτων than 
“he that zs now stealing,” for the participial phrase expresses, 
not the present action of a man, but the character now 
borne by him on account of past conduct, past acts or 
habits (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 9-11). 


μᾶλλον δὲ κοπιάτω] “ But rather let him labour.” The 
word expresses more than work; it is to exert himself, to 
labour unto weariness. Κύπος from 4/xko7m, from its first 
meaning, @ s¢trzking, by natural transition came to signify 
the effect of striking, pazz and suffering; athletic contest, 
the strenuous exertions of an athlete in training, and the 
exhaustion which followed such exertions. In this latter 
sense κοπιᾷν is associated with τρέχειν (Phil. ii. 16, Οὐκ εἰς 
κενὸν ἔδραμον, οὐδὲ εἰς κενὴν ἐκοπίασα) ; With ἀγωνίζεσθαι 
(Col. i. 29, Εἰς ὃ καὶ κοπιῶ ἀγωνιζόμενος κατὰ, κιτιλ. ; τ Tim. 
iv. 10, Εἰς τοῦτο γὰρ κοπιῶμεν καὶ ἀγωνιζόμε)α). (Cf. Ignat. 
Polyc, ©, Συγκοπιᾶτε ἀλλήλοις, συναθλεῖτε, συντρέχετε.) Inthe 
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same association as here, with the simpler idea of strenuous 
exertion, the word occurs in the address to the Ephesian 
elders (Acts xx. 35; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 12, Kal κοπιῶμεν ἐογαζό- 
μενοι ταῖς ἰδίαις χερσί; Xvi. 16, Παντὶ τῷ συνεργοῦντι καὶ 
κοπιῶντι). The combination of words in 1 Thess. i. 3 is very 
instructive: ᾿Αδιαλείπτως μνημονεύοντες ὑμῶν τοῦ ἔργου τῆς 
πίστεως, καὶ τοῦ κόπου τῆς ἀγάπης, καὶ τῆς ὑπομονῆς τῆς 
ἐλπίδος. Faith works, but love dabours, and hope gives 
endurance. (See also Rev. ii. 2, Οἴδα τὰ ἔργα cov καὶ τὸν 
κόπον καὶ τὴν ὑπομονήν σου.) St. Paul's appeal to his own 
example, and our Lord’s elsewhere unrecorded Beatitude 
(Acts xx. 35), reinforced by the present exhortation, had 
not been thrown away. 

It may be observed that this word assumed in time a 
technical significance in the Church. In the Long Recen- 
sion of the Ignatian Epistles, in the enumeration of 
Church officers (Azz. 12), the mention of rove κοπίωντας, 
which is wanting in the corresponding passages of the 
A post. Const. iii. 11 and viii. 12, is a determining factor in 
the controversy as to the date of the Epistles. The passage 
thus runs: ᾿Ασπάζομαι ὑποδιακόνους, ἀναγώστας, ψάλτας, 
πυλωρούς, τοὺς κοπιῶντας, ἐπορκιστάς, ὁμολογητάς. This is 
a clear case of anachronism, thinly veiled under the dis- 
guise of a less distinctive expression for the officers de- 
scribed (the participle substituted for κοπιάτας). 


“Tn a law of the year 357 (Cod. Theod. xili. 1) mention is 
made of ‘clerici qui copiatz appellantiur,’ and another law of 
the year 361 (Cod. Theod. xvi. 2, 15) runs ‘clerici vero vel his 
quos copiatas vecens wsus instituit nuncupari,’ etc. From these 
passages it is clear that the name was not in use much before the 
middle of the fourth century. . . . Even later Epiphanius (Zxfos. 
Fid. 21) writes, Kat κοπιαταί, οἱ τὰ σώματα περιστέλλοντες τῶν 
κοιμωμένων, as if the word still needed some explanation” (Light- 
foot, Apostolic Fathers, Pt. 11. vol. 111. p. 241). 


But though the name was late as applied to the “ grave- 
diggers” or ‘‘sextons,” the office was of much earlier 
origin. Not only may we refer, with Lightfoot, to the 
Latin “fossores” or “fossarii,” but from the very earliest 
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days of the Church there would seem to have been an 
order of men charged specially with the care of the dead. 
The οἱ νεώτεροι of Acts v. 6 (called also οἱ νεανίσκοι, ver. 
10) appears to belong to such an order, and to have been 
named on the analogy of οἱ πρεσ[ϑύτεροι. The restriction 
of κοπιᾶν to such a meaning is interesting in face of the 
fact that it was as a benefit club with special view to the 
burial of the dead that the Christian Church won its first 
recognition by the law; also that its care for the burial of 
the dead was one of the three causes assigned by Julian 
for the progress of Christianity. Τί οὖν ἡμεῖς οἰόμεθα ταῦτα 
ἀρκεῖν, οὐδ᾽ ἀποβλέπομεν ὃ μάλιστα τὴν ἀθεύτητα συνηύξησεν, 
ἡ περὶ τοὺς ξένους φιλανθρωπία, καὶ περὶ τὰς ταφὰς τῶν νεκρῶν 
προμήθεια, καὶ ἡ πεπλασμένη σεμνύτης κατὰ τὸν [Ῥίον Be Oe: 
ἕκαστον οἵομαι χρῆναι παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἀληθῶς ἐπιτηδευέσθαι (Ep. 
49, Ad Arsacium). (See Pearson, Ox the Creed, art. iv. 
chap. v. § 9.) 


ἐργαζόμενος τὸ ἀγαθόν] “ Working good.’ A measured 
force belongs to every word which describes the transformed 
life. The social vampire, the indolent appropriator of the 
property of others, is to work productively, and to work 
good where before he had wrought harm. Greek and 
Asiatic indolence met with as stern discouragement from 
St. Paul as duplicity and dishonesty. (See 1 Thess. iv. 11, 
Φιλοτιμεῖσθαι. .. ἐργάζεσθαι ταῖς χερσὶν ὑμῶν ; also 2 Thess. 
lili, 7-12.) 


ταῖς χερσίν] “ With his hands.” There is considerable 
variation in the order of the words of this clause. Here 
and in 1 Thess. iv. 11, ἰδίαις would seem to have been 
imported from 1 Cor. iv. II. 


iva ἔχῃ μεταδιδόναι τῷ χρείαν ἔχοντι) “ That he may 
have to share with him that hath need.’ There may be an 
underlying idea of restitution (Exod. xxii. 1; Lev. vi. 2-5 , 
Prov. vi. 30, 31; Luke xix, 8; Philem. 18), but it is sub- 
ordinated to an appeal to high, unselfish, generous motives, 


R 
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a direct deduction from ver. 16. “ The rich and poor meet 
together,’ and there is a correspondence between them 
in respect of emptiness and fulness (see 2 Cor. viii. 13, 14). 


29. πὰς λόγος σαπρὸς ἐκ TOD στόματος ὑμῶν μὴ ἐκπροευ- 
έσθω] “Let no worthless speech proceed out of your mouth.” 
As well the usage of the word elsewhere (applied to trees 
and fruit, Matt. xii. 33; to fish, Matt. xiii. 48; and in each 
case opposed to καλόν), the contrasted duty of the succeed- 
ing clause, and the fact that impurity of speech is sepa- 
rately condemned (ch. v. 3, 4), forbid us here to read more 
into σαπρός than the idea of what is unprofitable, worthless 
—the “speaking vanity” of O.T. (Cf. Ps. xli. 6, “If he 
come to see me, he speaketh vanity ... when he goeth 
abroad, he telleth it.”) 


ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τις ἀγαθὸς πρὺς οἰκοδομὴν τῆς χρείας] “ But τῇ 
any be good for building up of πόσα" A not uncommon 
elliptic use of εἰ, leaving ἐκπορευέσθω to be supplied from 
above. Speech is not always good. The silence of Job’s 
comforters ministered better to his grief than did their 
Speeches (Job i, 13> See Prov. xv, 23; xxv. Τῇ), [he 
hypothetical form shows the need of discretion (see Prov. 


XXvVi. 4, 5): 


iva δῷ χάριν τοῖς ἀκούουσι] “ That it may give grace to 
the hearers.’ It will be observed how entirely the social 
ethics of Christianity are based on that corporate unity 
which results from the Incarnation of Christ, and is com- 
pleted and secured by His Crucifixion, Resurrection, and 
Ascension. No self-regarding or utilitarian motive is 
appealed to, but in every case the general idea of mutual 
profit—one having what another lacks, and having it in 
vain unless he communicates it. 


30. καὶ μὴ λυπεῖτε τὸ Π. τὸ "A. τοῦ Θεοῦ] ‘And grieve 
not the Holy Spirit of God.” A classical passage in proof of 
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the personality of the Spirit of God. While this warning 
refers back to the sins of untruthfulness, moral indifference, 
and dishonesty, as well as to that of speech “that does no 
good” (sarpéc), it is in special connection with the latter 
that the danger of wounding the love of the Spirit is 
pointed out. By nothing are serious impressions more 
easily effaced, or better resolutions dissipated, than by 
frivolous chatter. The effect of many an impressive 
service and arousing sermon is dissipated on the home- 
ward way, and often ere the door of the church is reached, 
by an interchange of light remarks (Luke viii. 11 Ὁ 12}. 
The awful importance in every way attached to speech in 
the Scriptures is a subject deserving attention. It is 
characteristic of the moral teaching of St. Paul, that he 
does not dwell on the consequences to self, or seek to use 
fear as a lever, but strikes the key of gratitude and re- 
sponsive affection. The grief of the Spirit is the deterring 
thought which he leaves with us. (For a suggestive con- 
trast, see Shepherd of Hermas (lib. 11. mand 10), Μὴ θλῖ2ε 
τὸ Πνεῦμα τὸ “Δγιον τὸ ἐνοικοῦν ἐν σοὶ, μήποτε ἐντεύξηται τῷ 


“ ‘ 9 “ 5 ay A 
Θεῳ, καὶ ἀποστι) ἀπὸ σοῦ.) 


ἐν ᾧ ἐσφραγίσθητε]ἠ “In whom ye were sealed? A 
definite act, referring to Baptism, as a rule, for the time of 
it (see Acts x. 44, seq.) (For the “sealing,” see notes on 
ὉΠ ἢ 17.) 


‘Without appealing to classical or Hebrew examples, it may 
suffice to say that the impress of a seal implies a relation to the 
owner of the seal, and is a sure token of belonging to him. From 
the three passages where the term SEAL is expressly used, we 
gather that believers are God’s inviolable property, and known to 
be so by the Spirit dwelling in them. The sealing implies that 
the image engraven on the seal is impressed on the thing or on 
the person sealed. In this case it is the image of God impressed 
on the heart by the enlightening, regenerating, and sanctifying 
power of the Holy Spirit.”—Smeaton, Zhe Doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit, Ὁ. 79. 


iS) 


R 
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εἰς ἡμέραν ἀπολυτρώσεως] “ Unto the day of redemption.” 
(See ch. i. 13, where a twofold end or object of the sealing 
is given.) Beware of taking εἰς in the sense of ἕως. It does 
not point to a limit of time, but to a purpose of acticn. 
The looked-for “day” will not dawn until the completion 
of the number of the elect. The “hastening on” of that 
day (2 Pet. iii. 12) is an object kept continually in view. 
It is brought nearer by each fresh “seal” affixed (see 
Rev. vii. 3, seg.), by each extension of the kingdom of God. 
The same meaning as here (“with a view to”) belongs to 
εἰς in Phil. 1. το, Ἵνα ἦτε εἰλικρινεῖς καὶ ἀπρόσκοποι εἰς ἡμέραν 
Χριστοῦ. And for an exact doctrinal equivalent of 2 Pet. 
iii, 12, see Acts iii, 19 (ὅπως ἂν ἔλθωσι, κτ͵.λ). To the 
same effect is Rom. viii. 23, Οὐ μόνον δέ, ἀλλὰ Kai αὐτοὶ THY 
ἀπαρχὴν τοῦ Πνεύματος ἔχοντες ἡμεῖς, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐν ἑαυτοῖς 
στενάζομεν, υἱοθεσίαν ἀπεκδεχόμενοι, τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν τοῦ 
σώματος ἡμῶν, “And not only so, but even ourselves (by): 
having the first-fruits of the Spirit, we (I say) even our- 
selves groan within ourselves, waiting for an adoption, the 
redemption of the body of us.” Observe, “we groan within 
ourselves, waiting for (decause we are waiting for) az adop- 
tion,’ —not “the adoption,” as A.V., nor “our adoption,” 
as R.V. “We ourselves” have received our adoption 
(vers. 14-16), but with a groaning desire are waiting still 
for “an adoption ”—an adoption of others. It is surely not 
without significance that St. Paul has written “body” for 
“bodies.” Were he referring, as is commonly thought, to 
the coming transformation of “our mortal bodies ” (ver. 11), 
he had surely kept the word in the plural. There is more 
than one body 297 the children of God, but there is one 
body of them; and it is in this latter sense that St. Paul 
is here using the word. He is not thinking of our dodies 
in particular, but of the dody formed by us collectively. 
This body is not yet complete. We are waiting still for 
“an adoption,” an incorporation of fresh members. There 
is a sense in Christ’s Church of deficiency. There are 
offices needful to be discharged by it for which it lacks 
the corresponding organs. And this sense of insufficiency, 
this groaning on account of collective incompleteness, will 
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continue till that time to come when not one member 
shall be missing from its destined place in the finished 
organism of the Body of Christ. 


31. πᾶσα πικρία] “Let all bitterness.” Πικρία 15 the LXX. 
equivalent for Marah: Exod. xv. 23, Οὐκ ἠδύναντο πιεῖν ἐκ 
Meppac’ πικρὸν yap ἦν᾽ διὰ τοῦτο ἐπωνόμασε TO ὄνομα τοῦ 
τύπου ἐκείνου Πικρία. So Ruth i. 20 (A), καλέσατέ με 
Πικρίαν. It is connected with χολή, Deut. xxix. 18, Μή τίς 
ἐστιν ἐν ὑμῖν ρίζα ἄνω φύουσα ἐν χολῇ καὶ πικρίᾳ; and in Acts 
Vili. 23, Εἰς γὰρ χολὴν πικρίας καὶ σύνδεσμον ἀδικίας ὁρῶ σε 
ὄντα. As distinguished from the other malevolent affections 
here enumerated, it seems to express that sullen, sulky, 
discontented disposition of which Aristotle gives so admir- 
able a description (Z. WV. IV. v. το, Οἱ δὲ πικροὶ δυσδιάλυτοι, 
καὶ πολὺν χρόνον ὀργίζονται: κατέχουσι γὰρ τὸν θυμόν" παῦλα 
δὲ γίνεται, ὅταν ἀνταποδιδῷ" ἡ γὰρ τιμωρία παύει τῆς ὀργῆς, 
Heovny ἐντὶ τῆς λύπης ἐμποιοῦσα᾽ τούτου δὲ JO) γινομένου τὸ 
[βάρος ἔχουσιν" διὰ γὰρ τὸ μὴ ἐπιφανὲς εἶναι οὐδὲ συμπείθει 
αὐτοὺς οὐδείς, ἐν αὐτῷ C2 πέψαι τὴν ὀργὴν χρόνου δεῖ" εἰσὶ δ᾽ οἱ 


τοιοῦτοι ἑαυτοῖς ὀχληρύτατοι καὶ τοῖς μάλιστα φίλοις). 


καὶ θυμός] “And wrath.’ From θύω, to rush, rage, 
storm, θυμός expresses a passionate outburst, as distin- 
guished from the slow smouldering of a cherished griev- 


ance expressed by πικρία. 


᾽) 


καὶ ὀργή] ‘And anger.” All such anger as falls within 
the present classification, and savours of pure malevolence 
(see on ver. 26). 


καὶ κραυγὴ καὶ [)Ῥλασφημία)] “And clamour and railing.” 
Two modes in which emotions of anger find utterance— 
the one drawing attention to the wrongs of one’s self, the 
other to the ill-desert of the object of one’s ill will. 


ἀρθήτω ap ὑμῶν]Ιὐ͵΄ “Be put away from you.” (Cf. Gen. 
XXXV. 2, [Ἄρατε τοὺς Θεοὺς τοὺς ἀλλοτρίους ; Isa. lvil. 14, 
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ἤΑρατε σκῶλα ἀπὸ τῆς ὁδοῦ τοῦ λαοῦ prov; Col. ii. 14, Kai αὐτὸ 


ἦρκεν ἐκ τοῦ μέσου.) 


σὺν πᾶσῃ κακία] “ With all malice.’ Kaxia is the 
generic term expressive of the underlying principle of all 
the foregoing, or rather a general depravity of character, 
of which the foregoing are particular symptoms. It 
appears in a catalogue of four comprehensive heads of 
evil in Rom. i. 29; and is opposed to ἀρετή by Aristotle 
(Z£. NV. III. v. 19) and Plato (A/eno. 72, A). 


32. γίνεσθε δὲ εἰς ἀλλήλους χρηστοί] “ And become kind 
one to another.” The natural meaning of the verb, as well 
as the tense of it, shows that it is by a gradual process 
that “the old man” is replaced by “the new” with these 
contrary dispositions. Xpnordrne is part of “the fruit of 
the Spirit,” Gal. v. 23 ; and one of the features of Christian 
ayarn (1°Cor xi. 4). (Ch Col it. 12) Lita Pet 
ii) 


εὔσπλαγχνοι] “Zender-hearied” (cf. Col. iii. 12, σπλάγχνα 
οἰκτιρμοῦ). It might be rendered “pitiful” or “con- 
siderate.” The adjective is peculiar to this passage and 
I Pet. 111.8. The σπλάγχνα were regarded by the Greeks 
as the seat of the affections (see Lightfoot, on Phil. i. 8). 


χαριζόμενοι ἑαυτοῖς ] ““ orgiving yourselves.’ The varia- 
tion from ἀλλήλους to ἑαυτοίς brings out the idea of 
corporate unity (see IJ Cor. xii. 26, and Exhortation in the 
Marriage Service: “So ought men to love their wives as 
their own bodies. He that loveth his wife loveth himself : 
for no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth 
and cherisheth it, even as the Lord the Church”), and 
marks the contrast between the forgiveness into which 
self-interest enters, and that higher, that wholly disin- 
terested, forgiveness which God in Christ bestows (cf. 
Col. iii, 13, ᾿Ανεχόμενοι ἀλλήλων, καὶ χαριζόμενοι ἑαυτοῖς). 
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The asserted reflexiveness of all our forgiving has reference, 
perhaps, to our Lord’s frequent teaching on this duty ; e.g. 
Matt. vi. 14, 15; xviii. 21-35. 

καθὼς καὶ ὁ Θεὸς ἐν Χριστῷ ἐχαρίσατο ὑμῖν] “ Even as 
God in Christ forgave you.’ This, and no less than this 
(καθώς strengthened by καί), is to be the measure of our 
forgiving. The change from the present (χαριζόμενοι) to 
ἐχαρίσατο is very significant (so in Col. iii. 13). Our duty 
of reciprocal forgiveness is continual, unceasing (πολλὰ 
yap πταίομεν ἅπαντες, Jas. iii. 1), but God’s grant of for- 
giveness “in Christ” is absolute and final. 

The gracious word χαρίζεσθαι means both to give and 
forgive. (1) Luke vii. 21, ἐχαρίσατο τὸ βλέπειν. And it is 
used with fine efiect; Acts ili, τῇ; πεν τ τὸ; Kom, vill, 
Be ΟΣ ΤΡ bile, 1 20 Ml 09) πεῖν 42, 
Sle jranky jorzave them bot; 2 Cor i 7, 10; Col: ii, 
πῶ, Θῖθ. 

The difference between Χριστός and ὁ Χριστός may be 
readily seen from this clause, where ἐν τῷ Νριστῷ would be 
a theological impossibility. (See Isa. lxiii. 3; Matt. xxvi. 
31; John xvi. 32 and 33, ἐγὼ νενίκηκα τὸν κύσμον.) 
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CHAPTER. Vv. 
1-14. The holiness of the Truth described. 


I. γίνεσθε οὖν μιμηταὶ τοῦ Θεοῦ] “ become ye therefore 
zmitators of God.’ A resumption of the γίνεσθε of the pre- 
ceding verse. The duty enforced as a corollary (οὖν) from 
the καθὼς καὶ ὁ Θεὸς... ἐχαρίσατο, is given unrestricted 
scope on the warrant of the filial relation in which we stand 
to God. The “new man” having been originally created 
κατὰ Θεόν (ch. iv. 24), must, throughout its evolution, be 
kept in studied conformity with the Divine standard and 
pattern. 

For the several objects of Christian imitation, see 
1 Cor, iv. 16, Ἔν X. 1. διὰ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου ἐγὼ ὑμᾶς ἐγέννησα" 
παρακαλῶ οὖν ὑμᾶς, μιμηταί μου γίνεσθε; τ Cor. xi. 1, Μιμηταί 
μου γινεσθε, καθὼς κἀγὼ Χριστοῦ; 1 Thess. i. 6, Καὶ ὑμεῖς 
μιμηταὶ ἡμῶν ἐγενήθητε καὶ τοῦ Κυρίου ; 1 Thess. ii. 14, Ὑμεῖς 
γὰρ μιμηταὶ ἐγενήθητε, ἀδελφοί, τῶν ἐκκλησιῶν τοῦ Θεοῦ τῶν 
οὐσῶν ἐν τῇ ᾿Ιουδαίᾳ ἐν X. 1.; 2 Thess. iii. 7, 9, Αὐτοὶ yap 
οἴδατε πῶς δεῖ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς . .. ἵνα ἑαυτοὺς τύπον δῶμεν 
ὑμῖν εἰς τὸ μιμεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς; Heb. vi. 12, Ἵνα py νωθροὶ 
γένησθε, μιμηταὶ δὲ τῶν διὰ πίστεως καὶ μακροθυμίας κληρονο- 
μούντων τὰς ἐπαγγελίας ; Heb. xiii. 7, Μνημονεύετε τῶν 
ἡγουμένων ὑμῶν, οἵτινες ἐλάλησαν ὑμῖν τὸν λόγον τοῦ Θεοῦ" 
ὧν ἀναθεωροῦντες τὴν ἔκ[δασιν τῆς ἀναστροφῆς μιμεῖσθε τὴν 
πίστιν ; 1 Pet. ili. 13, Καὶ τίς 6 κακώσων ὑμῶν ἐὰν τοῦ ἀγαθου 
μιμηταὶ (Ὁ ζηλωταὶ) γένησθε; 3 John 11, Ayarnré, μὴ μιμοῦ τὸ 
κακόν, ἀλλὰ τὸ ἀγαθόν. 


ὡς τέκνα ἀγαπητά] “As children beloved.’ Imitation is 
to be looked for asa natural result, not merely as a moral 
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duty. As τέκνα, they bear the Father’s likeness and inherit 
His character. As ἀγαπητά, there should be a response of 
love, and love is an assimilating power. (For the opposite, 
see ch. ii. 3, τέκνα φύσει ὀργῆς.) 


2. καὶ περιπατεῖτε ἐν ἀγάπῃ) “ And walk in love.” A 
Johannean phrase and sentiment, noticeable as marking 
the continuity of the teaching of the two apostles. The 
words ἀγαπᾷν, ἀγάπη occur more frequently in this than in 
any other Epistle of St. Paul. A tendency towards the 
fault subsequently charged against the Church (Rev. ii. 4) 
—a fault to which vigilant orthodoxy is ever prone, may 
have been already perceptible. The metaphorical use of 
περιπατεῖν begins to appear in John viii. 12 and xii. 35, is 
complete in Acts xxi. 21, and is frequent in the Epistles of 
Stokaul and-St. John. 

Observe the tense. The successive steps of life are to be 
ἐν ἀγάπῃ, not merely life as a whole. 


καθὼς καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ἠγάπησεν ὑμᾶς] “ Even ας the Christ 
loved you.” “The Christ” means more than “Christ.” It 
is not Christ in His life, or Christ in His death, whose love 
is to be the measure of that of His followers, but Christ in 
His every office, and in His every relation to man—the 
Christ of prophecy, of history, and of experience. The 
imitation of God is no longer an impossible precept, for 
we have before us the example of “the Christ” who— 


“Wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, © 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 


The confusion between the pronouns here (07s) and in 
ch. iv. 32 is probably due to desire for uniformity. 


Kal παρέδωκεν ἑαυτὸν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν] “And gave Himself up 
Sor Rae (CE below, Veto 25) ‘O Χριστὸς ἠγάπησε τὴν ἐκκλη- 


, ¢ Ν rd ἐν ’ wn ton ’ a] 
σίαν, καὶ ἑαυτὸν TAPECWKEDV ὑπὲρ αὐτὴ) 5} Gal. 11. 20, Ev πίστει 
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ζῶ τῇ τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ ἀγαπήσαντός με καὶ παραδόντος 
ἑαυτὸν ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ.) The self-sacrificing love of Christ is 
matched against the self-gratifying lust of those οἵτινες 
ἀπηλγηκότες ἑαυτοὺς παρέδωκαν τῇ ἀσελγείᾳ (Ch. iv. 19). 

Ὑπέρ here must not be confounded with ἀντί. In His 
sacrifice as our Substitute there is nothing that can be imi- 
tated by us (see last note on ch. iv. 32). Of the four aspects 
of Christ’s death as described Isa. liii, 12, in the first two 
alone He is imitable by us (1 John iii. 16; 1 Pet. iv. 12, 
ség.), but the other two are solemnly restricted by the 
emphatic αὐτός : Παρεδόθη εἰς θάνατον ἡ ψυχὴ αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς ἀνόμοις ἐλογίσθη, καὶ αὐτὸς ἁμαρτίας πολλῶν ἀνήνεγκε, 
καὶ διὰ τὰς ἀνομίας αὐτῶν παρεδόθη. 


προσφορὰν καὶ θυσίαν] “Ax offering and a sacrifice.” 
Some hold that the distinction marked is between bloody 
and unbloody sacrifices. Others suggest that προσφορά 
expresses sacrifice in general, θυσία that which involved 
the death of the victim. But, without resorting to conjec- 
ture, it should be noted that προσφορά occurs but seldom in 
LXX. or N.T., and is coupled with θυσία in Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 
6, quoted Heb. x. 5, 6, Θυσίαν καὶ προσφορὰν οὐκ ἠθέλησας, 
σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω po ὁλοκαύτωμα καὶ περὶ ἁμαρτίας οὐκ 
ἤτησας. In this classification of Jewish sacrifices under 
four heads, it is evident that θυσία καὶ προσφορά are dis- 
tinguished from the burnt-offering and the sin-offering, 
which are representative types of the two great classes 
of offerings: (1) eucharistic, which belonged to the life of 
the covenant ; and (2) erp~zatory, which were provided for 
the restoration of the life of the covenant (Westcott, 27 
foc.) ; and, further, that the scope of the προσφορὰ καὶ θυσία 
is exactly defined by the words which follow: σώμα δὲ 
κατηρτίσω μοι. This is what they represented. In the 
mere sacrifice of animals and offerings of the fruits of 
the earth there was no inherent value. They suggested an 
zdea which could only be realized by the rendering of 
personal service to God. This idea was realized by Christ, 
who, in the consecration of His human powers to God, and 
in His unbroken submission to God’s will, has left us an 
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example to be followed. But beyond that He offered 
ὁλοκαυτώματα καὶ περὶ apaptiac—by the first working 
righteousness for us, and by the second atonement. In 
these last respects He is no Exemplar for us, but the 
Object of our adoring faith. 


“Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress ; 
*Midst flaming worlds, in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” 


τῷ Oem] “ Lo God.” To be referred to παρέδωκεν as a 
dative of the recipient. (For the contrast, see ch. iv. 19, 
᾿Εαυτούς παρέδωκαν τῇ ἀσελγείᾳ.) 


εἰς ὀσμὴν εὐωδίας] “ Lor a smell of fragrance.’ For 
the unsavoury opposite, see again ch. iv. 19, Εἰς ἐργασίαν 
ἀκαθαρσίας πασῆς ἐν πλεονεξίᾳ. This phrase, so frequently 
used of acceptable offerings, dates from Gen. viii. 21, Kat 
ὠσφράνθη Κύριος ὁ Θεὸς ὀσμὴν εὐωδίας. (Ci. Ignat. Eph. ls 
Διὰ τοῦτο μύρον ἔλαθεν ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς αὐτοῦ ὁ Κύριος, ἵνα 
πνέῃ τῇ ἐκκλησία ἀφθαρσίαν" μὴ ἀλείφεσθε δυσωδίαν τῆς διδα- 
σκαλίας τοῦ ἄρχοντος τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου. Magn. 10, ᾿Απὸ 


τῆς ὀσμῆς ἐλεγχηθήσεσθε.) 


3. πορνεία δὲ καὶ ἀκαθαρσία πᾶσα ἢἣ πλεονεξία] “ But forne- 
cation and uncleanness of every sort or covetousness.’ The 
ranking of πλεονεξία in the same category of condemna- 
tion with sins of impurity has led to much tampering with 
the true meaning of the word, which stands in the same 
evil sassociationsin«ch: ἵν ν᾿ ον 11 = Coli. 5.) That 
πλεονεξία, though classed with sins of the flesh, is not to 
be identified with them, is sufficiently shown by the 
disjunctive 7. To account for its reference to this class, it 
might suffice “ere to remark that, having just enjoined self- 
sacrificing love, St. Paul now warns against love’s anta- 
gonists, the vicious counterfeits of love; and that it is as 
truc of covetousness as of fornication that “it hardens all 
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within, and petrifies the feeling.” But, more generally, it 
may be observed that sensual indulgence and covetousness 


“Care the two sins against which we are most constantly warned in 
N.T., . . . and that between these two sins the writers of N.T. 
see an occult connection, as if they were close neighbours, how- 
ever far they may seem to stand apart; twin transgressions, 
although they wear so little likeness to each other. St. Paul ranks 
the sensual and the covetous in the same category more than 
once (1 Cor. v. το; vi. 9), and hardly ever warns us against 
uncleanness without immediately adding a warning against cove- 
tousness (Eph. v. 3 ; Col. iii. 5); and the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, after bidding us honour the bed undefiled, instantly 
adds, ‘Be ye free from the love of money, content with such 
things as ye have.’ Butif there be this occult connection between 
these two forms of self-pleasing, we need not be surprised to find 
both in the man in whom we find one of them.”—S. Cox, in the 
£xpositor, on “ Balaam the Son of Beor.” 


That these two forms of evil are, in fact, related may 
be seen from the many instances of a profligate youth 
followed by a grasping, avaricious old age. πΠλεονεξία, 
however, is more than φιλαργυρία. It covers almost all 
the faults charged against the Pharisees (Matt. xxiii. 1-28). 

Pharisees coexisted in the same society with publicans 
and harlots. The prodigal son and his pharisaic brother 
had been nurtured in a single home. Sin, which shaped 
itself in the younger as ἀκαθαρσία, was seen in the elder as 
πλεονεξία, but still the latter was underlying the former 
(Luke xv. 12) in the younger, and the elder, at heart, was 
not free from the former (vers. 29, 30). Though the means 
come at last to be pursued as an end, it may be generally 
said of πλεονεξία that in its initial design it is τῆς σαρκὸς 
πρόνοιαν ποιεῖσθαι εἰς ἐπιθυμίας (Rom. xiii. 14), and that 
it is accompanied by the refined pleasure of an imaginary 
gratification of them. Avarice is set in the same con- 
nection by Juvenal (Saz. ix. 38)— 


“ Quod tamen ulterius monstrum quam mollis avarus ?” 


μηδὲ ὀνομαζέσθω ἐν ὑμῖν]ἢ “Let it not even be named 
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among you.” (Cf. Josh. xxiii. 7, Καὶ τὰ ὀνόματα τῶν Θεῶν 
αὐτῶν οὐκ ὀνομασθήσεται ἐν ὑμῖν, Job xxvii. 4, Μὴ λαλήσειν 
τὰ χείλη μου ἄνομα, οὐδὲ ἡ ψυχή μου μελετήσει ἄδικα, Ps. xv. 
(xvi.) 4, Οὐ μὴ συναγάγω τὰς συναγωγὰς αὐτῶν ἐξ αἱμάτων, 
οὐδὲ μὴ μνησθῶ τῶν ὀνομάτων αὐτῶν διὰ χειλέων μου, Eph, 
v. 12 and Col. iii. 5, ᾿Απόθεσθε.. . . αἰσχρολογίαν ἐκ τοῦ στό- 
ματος ὑμῶν.) 

And yet St. Paul himself has named them. But he 
has named only instantly and with horror to dismiss them. 
He uses here a tense which signifies a “dwelling ” upon 
them. Incalculable harm has been wrought both in 
England and America by the prurient curiosity of self- 
appointed moral detectives, who, not content with them- 
selves prying into the secret sins of our great cities, insist 
on publishing all the nauseous details of their discoveries. 
By a strange law of our nature, the greater the shock to 
our moral sensibilities, the greater the fascination exerted 
by the cause which has shocked them. (See Plato, Rep. 
439-444, where this is discussed, and illustrated by the 
story of Leontius, the son of Aglaion, who— 


4 

“as he was walking up from the Pirzus, and approaching the 
northern wall from the outside, observed some dead bodies on the 
ground, and the executioner standing by them. He immediately 
felt a desire to look at them, but at the same time, loathing the 
thought, he tried to divert himself from it. For some time he 
struggled with himself, and covered his eyes, till at length, over- 
mastered by the desire, he opened his eyes wide with his fingers, 
and running up to the bodies, exclaimed, ‘There, you wretches! 
gaze your fill at the beautiful spectacle!’ ”) 


A similar story is told by St. Augustine (Comfess. 11. 
ὃ) of his friend Alypius, who, against his will, had been 
taken by his fellow-students to a gladiatorial combat. 
Unable at first to regard the spectacle, he closed his eyes, 
but the result is thus described: “ Abstulit inde secum 
insaniam qua stimularetur redire, non tantum cum illis a 
quibus prius abstractus est, sed etiam pre illis, et alios 
trahens.” The words of Pope will be remembered— 
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“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
(Essay on Man.) 


καθὼς πρέπει ἁγίοις] “As beseemeth σαΐμΐς." Under 
the head of δικαιοσύνη (ch. iv. 29), impropriety of speech is 
forbidden on the ground of its injurious influence upon 
others. Here, under the head of ὁσιότης, no regard is paid 
to consequences either to self or to others, but a direct 
appeal to the moral sense—the aidwe of the Greek morality, 
the sense of dignity which, with little apparent regard to 
consistency, was admitted by J. S. Mill to a place in 
utilitarian ethics—“ the sense of dignity, which all human 
beings possess in one form or other, and in some, though 
by no means in exact, proportion to their higher faculties, 
and which is so essential a part of the happiness of those 
in whom it is strong, that nothing which conflicts with it 
could be otherwise than momentarily an object of desire 
to them” (U¢zlitartanism, chap. ii.). 

But it is to the moral sense re-enforced by religion that 
St. Paul appeals, not concluding simply with a καθὼς πρέπει, 
or an indignant αἰσχρὸν yap, but bringing in the uplifting 
idea of the dignity which results from relationship with 
God (ἁγίοις). 


“ Something I confess it is to be ashamed of evil-doing in the 
presence of any; and to reverence the opinion and the counten- 
ance of a good man rather than a bad, fearing most in his sight to 
offend, goes so far as almost to be virtuous. Yet this is but still 
the fear of infamy, and many such, when they find themselves alone 
saving their reputation, will compound with other scruples and 
come to a close treaty with their dearer vices in secret. But he 
that holds himself in reverence and due esteem, both for the dignity of 
God's image upon him and for the price of his redemption which he 
thinks ts visibly upon his forehead, accounts himself both a fit person 
to do the noblest and goodliest deeds, and much better worth than to 
deject and defile with such a debasement and such a pollution as sin 
is, himself so highly ransomed and ennobled toa new friendship and 
filial relation with God. Nor can he fear so much the offence and 
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reproach of others,as he dreads and would blush at the reflection of 
his own severe and modest eye upon himself, tf it should see him doing 
or imagining that which is sinful, though in the deepest secrecy.”— 
Milton, Zhe Reason of Church Government. 


For other appeals to sense of fitness, see 1 Cor. xi. 13, 
Ἔν ὑμῖν αὐτοῖς Kpivate’ πρέπον ἐστὶ γυναῖκα ἀκατακάλυπτον 


eae ees A Η 
τῷ Θεῷ προσεύχεσθαι ; I Tim. i. 9, 10, (Ὡσαύτως γυναῖκας... 
Ξ wn € ’ ¢ , ra >: NEN , 0 ’ 
κοσμεῖν ἑαυτάς, . . . (6 πρέπει γυναιξὶν ἐπαγγελλομέναις θεοσέ- 


Peav) δ ἔργων ἀγαθῶν. 


4. καὶ αἰσχρύτης] “Linmorality too.” The word occurs 
here only in N.T. The adjective in Tit. i. 11 only, Διδά- 
σκοντες ἃ μὴ δεῖ αἰσχροῦ κέρδους χάριν. Αἰσχρός stands 
opposed to καλύς, sometimes in a physical sense (Gen. xli., 
passim) as the deformed and repulsive to the well-favoured 
and attractive; but more generally in a moral sense, 
vicious as opposed to virtuous, or immoral to moral. ἡ 
(Cf. Aristotle, A.V. 111. v. 2, Ep’ ἡμῖν δὲ καὶ ἡ ἀρετή, ὁμοίως 
δὲ καὶ ἡ κακία ἐν οἷς γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν τὸ πράττειν, καὶ τὸ μὴ 
πράττειν, καὶ ἐν οἷς τὸ μή, καὶ τὸ Val’ ὥστ᾽ εἰ τὸ πράττειν καλὸν 
ὃν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἐστί, καὶ τὸ μι πράττειν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν ἔσται αἰσχρὸν ὄν, 
καὶ εἰ τὸ μὴ πράττειν καλὸν ὃν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, καὶ τὸ πράττειν αἰσχρὸν 
ὃν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν.) 


καὶ μωρολογία)] “And foolish talking.’ Limited by 
the following to that vulgar, coarse buffoonery which 
knows no restraint of propriety. Common to pwpodroyla 
and εὐτραπελία is the levity of moral and religious in- 
difference; but to the latter belongs the superficial refine- 
ment of good society which would be shocked at open 
indecency or profanity, and would resent it as “bad form.” 
The former points to the boisterous, unrestrained humour 
of the street corner and the tap-room; the latter to the 
easy badinage and flippant vivacity of the drawing-room 
and the club. Mwpo\oyia answers to the [Ξ)ωμολοχία of 
Aristotle. (See next note.) 


ἢ εὐτραπελία] =“ Or polished wittiness.” The language 
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of the upper classes is to know the same restraint of 
Christian decorum as that of the lower. The word pri- 
marily signifies versati/ity, and admirably expresses the 
quick and graceful play of wit and fancy in the conversation 
of polite society. Aristotle defines it as the mean between 
ἀγροικία and [}wnoAoyia—the boorishness that is incapable 
of either making or appreciating a joke, and the buffoonish- 
ness that will sacrifice everything to the ludicrous: Περὶ δὲ 
TO ἡδὺ TO μὲν ἐν παιδιᾷ ὃ μὲν μέσος εὐτράπελος καὶ ἡ διάθεσις 
εὐτραπελία, ἡ δὲ ὑπερβολὴ [)Θωμολοχία καὶ ὁ ἔχων αὐτὴν [Ξωμο- 
λόχος, ὁ δ᾽ ἐλλείπων ἀγροῖκός τις καὶ ἡ ἕξις ἀγροικία (Ε. NV. I. 
vii. 13 ; see also IV. viii.; and Retz. ii. 12, where he defines 
it as πεπαιδευμένη Upic). St. Paul is speaking of wnhallowed 
wit, the light and trifling badinage from which all that is 
serious is excluded. The word will cover all such things 
as inuendo, the lightning thrust of wounding repartee, 
witty equivoque, etc. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
danger of this sort of evrpamwedia. Many can resist the soft 
seductions of vice ; many are proof against the allurements 
of pleasure, come in what form it will; but few can with- 
stand assaults of clever irony, or hold fast to their convictions 
when assailed by shafts of ridicule. 

Trench (Synonyms of N.T. pp. 139-141) has an excel- 
lent discussion of this word. He points out that 


“the profligate old man in the ‘Miles Gloriosus’ of Plautius, iii. 
I. 42-52, who at the same time prides himself, and with reason, 
on his wit, his elegance, and his refinement (cavillatus, Lepidus, 
facetus), is exactly the εὐτράπελος ; and remarkably enough, when 
we remember that εὐτραπελία, being only expressly forbidden once 
in Scripture, is forbidden to Aphesians, we find him bringing out 
that all this was to be expected from him, seeing that he was an 
Ephesian: ‘Post Ephesi sum natus: non enim in Apulis, non 
Animule.’” (See Additional Note.) 


Additional Note. 


“ Their ready employment of ridicule in the place of argument, 
of wit instead of graver reason, of nicknames as their most powerful 
weapon, was one of the worst points in the Alexandrian character ; 
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and their history proves the truth of the wise man’s remark, who, 
when he tells us what characters are most formed by nature to 
undermine the foundations of society and overturn the state, does 
not mention the proud or the cruel, the childish or the rash, the 
lustful or the wicked, but the mockers and scorners.”—Sharpe’s 
Listory of Egypt. 

“Tt is not the speech that shocks modesty that is likely to 
encourage licentiousness, but that which is just refined enough 
not to cause a blush. It is not the coarse sneer which will frighten 
the young from religion, but the polished satire which will make 
them ashamed of being pious. The coarse assault would put 
them on their guard, but the dexterous insinuation will conquer 
by disarming. Then be ye careful that ye never, whether in 
yourselves or in others, let cleverness apologize for levity, wit 
screen profaneness, nor ingenuity recommend falsehood ; for be 
ye well assured, that when the final inquiry shall go on as to 
causes and agencies through which souls have been destroyed, it 
will not be the blasphemer, whose tongue was laden with oaths, 
nor the profligate, whose speech was all ribaldry, nor the infidel, 
who scurrilized religion, that will be necessarily fixed on as having 
done the most mischief: the elegant and amusing talker, the 
accomplished trifler with the truth, the polished jester, who meant 
no harm,—this may be the man of whom it will be emphatically 
proved that his laughter was mad, and that his mirth wrought 
death.” —Henry Melvill. 


τὰ οὐκ avixovra| “ IVhich are not becoming.’ (See on 
ὌΠ νὸν. 2) 

The other reading, ἃ οὐκ ἀνῆκεν, unhesitatingly adopted 
by Alford, pronounced by Lightfoot (Col. iii. 18) to be 
correct, and which Ellicott says “has very strong claims to 
attention,” holds a difficulty of which no satisfactory 
solution has been given. Winer (pp. 285, 286) says— 


“The imperfect might appear to be put for the present in 
Col. ili. 18, Ὑποτάσσεσθε τοῖς ἀνδράσιν, ὡς ἀνῆκεν, ἐν Kupiw, ut par 
est, and in Eph, v. 4, ἃ οὐκ ἀνῆκεν (immediately before, καθώς 
πρέπει). It must be rendered: wt opfortebat, ut par erat, as was 
proper, as it behoved (for the past and hitherto), as in every such 
exhortation the point properly consists in this, that what is 
recommended had not hitherto been observed.” 
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But Lightfoot objects that, though we so might interpret 
Acts xxii. 22, Οὐ yap καθῆκεν αὐτὸν ζῆν (the correct reading), 
there can hardly be any such reference in Col. iii. 18, and 
that consequently the common uses of the imperfect ἔδει, 
ἔπρεπεν, etc., in classical writers do not present a very exact 
parallel. He adduces the analogy of the English past tense 
“ought” (=“owed ”), which is used in the same way; and 
suggests that the past tense implies an essential a priorz 
obligation. 

But both here and in Colossians is it not more simple and 
natural to take the imperfect as referring to their former 
condition as heathen, and the exhortation consequently 
addressed not to their newly acquired instincts as Christians 
(καθὼς πρέπει ἁγίοις), but to the instincts inherent in 
humanity, the natural aidwe? Even then there was an. 
instinctive sense of the impropriety of such language, and 
even then of the propriety of wifely submission (see 1 Cor. 
ΧΙ. 13-15). 

A parallel to this imperfect may be found in the famous 
formula of Aristotle’s philosophy, τὸ τί ἦν εἶναι, to express 
the essential nature of a thing. 

The word ἀνήκειν is peculiar to this group of Epistles 
(Col. 1 18> Philem. 3; cf. Kont. 7, 23). 


ἀλλὰ μᾶλλον εὐχαριστία] “ But rather giving of thanks.” 

Supply ἔστω, or ἀνήκει (Bengel, Stier, Alford), or γινέσθω ἐν’ 
ὑμῖν (Ellicott), or, perhaps, ὀνομαζέσθω (Eadie) ; though 
the last seems rather far-fetched. Light and cheerful 
moods are recognized as legitimate (cf. Epistle to Philip- 
pians, of which summa epistole—gaudeo, gaudete), but 
they find no true and proportionate vent in buffoonery. 
Gladness is not necessarily killed, nor mirth destroyed, by 
a grateful remembrance of the Author of all good; nor 
will either be lessened in intensity by the consequent 
refinement of it. (See the grand close of Cowper’s Coz- 
versation— 

“And first, let no man charge me that I mean 

To clothe in sable every social scene, 


And give good company a face severe, 
As if they met around a father’s bier ; 


6} 
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For tell some men, that pleasure all their bent, 
And laughter all their work, is life misspent, 
Their wisdom bursts into this sage reply, 

Then mirth is sin, and we should always cry. 
To find the medium asks some share of wit, 
And therefore ’tis a mark fools never hit. 

But though life’s valley be a vale of tears, 

A brighter scene beyond that vale appears, 
Whose glory with a light that never fades, 
Shoots between scatter’d rocks and opening shades, 
And, while it shows the land the soul desires, 
The language of the land she seeks, inspires. 
Thus touch’d, the tongue receives a sacred cure 
Of all that was absurd, profane, impure ; 

Held within modest bounds, the tide of speech 
Pursues the course that truth and nature teach, 
No longer labours merely to produce 

The pomp of sound, or tinkle without use : 
Where’er it winds, the salutary stream, 
Sprightly and fresh, enriches every theme, 
While all the happy man possess’d before, 

The gift of nature, or the classic store, 

Is made subservient to the grand design, 

For which Heaven formed the faculty divine. 
So, should an idiot, while at large he strays, 
Find the sweet lyre on which an artist plays, 
With rash and awkward force the chords he shakes, 
And grins with wonder at the jar he makes ; 
But let the wise and well-instructed hand 

Once take the shell beneath his just command, 
In gentle sounds it seems as it complained 

Of the rude injuries it late sustained, 

Till tuned at length to some immortal song, 


It sounds Jehovah’s name, and pours His praise along.”) 
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The greatest importance is attached by St. Paul to 


the duty of εὐχαριστία. 


In Rom. i. 21 it is charged as its 


crowning sin upon the pagan world that οὐκ εὐχαρίστησαν. 


{ΟΠ contrast, see. 2 Cor ive 15% i ΤΊ, 12, 


Cf. als6 


ΟΠ πὶν Oo. (Cor 1,11; Bp v, 20; Col. ii, 73 ii, 17; 
1 Thess. v. 18.) The word, with its cognates, is peculiar to 
the Pauline Epistles, though found in LXX., Gospels, Acts, 
and Apocalypse. 


a a \ oo» 
5. TOUTO yup lOTE γινώσκοντες] 


5.3 


“For this ye know from 
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present observation.” This unusual phrase is not to be 
regarded as a Hebraism, which would require portions 
of the same verb, as πληθύνων πληθυνῶ τὰς λύπας σου 
(Gen. iil. 17); γινώσκων γνώσῃ (Gen, XV. 19: but has its 
explanation in the different meanings of the associated 
verbs. “Idéstv is used of knowledge possessed, intuitive or 
empirical; whereas γινώσκειν points to the process by 
which it is acquired, the observing and weighing of facts. 
From an appeal to the sense of propriety, St. Paul passes 
to an appeal to reason and the ever-accumulating facts 
of experience. The reading ἐστε γινώσκοντες calls for no 
serious attention. 


Ort πᾶς... οὐκ ἔχει κληρονομίαν] “That no... hath 
any inheritance.’ Niner, ὃ xxvi. I, suggests that ‘the 
apostle probably intended at first to give an affirmative 
predicate (Ezech. xliv. 9).” I do not understand this 
remark, or the bearing on it of the passage referred to 
(Πᾶς υἱὸς ἀλλογενὴς ἀπερίτμητος καρδίᾳ, καὶ ἀπερίτμητος 
σαρκὶ, οὐκ εἰσελεύσεται εἰς τὰ ἅγιά μου). 1 blindly follow the 
versions, which make ov negative the notion of both πᾶς 
and ἔχει; but can neither give nor find an explanation 
that satisfies me either grammatically or exegetically. 
The general idea alone seems clear, that to follow the 
course of those in whom the specified vices are seen at 
work is at once to perceive that they have no present 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and God. (See 
1 Cor. vi. 9, 10 for the peril in the future unless those 
vices be discarded, as had been done by the Corinthians 
(ver. τ} See also Rev. xxii, 10, τῷ and 14, 15 for the 
time to come, but which is not yet, when character shall 
be finally stereotyped and destiny fixed.) 


πλεονέκτης, ὅς ἐστιν εἰδωλολάτρης] “A covetous man, 
which means an tdolater.”’ There is a solemn persistency 
with which St. Paul associates greed of gain with sins of 
sensuality, and stamps it here and in Col. iii. 5 with a 
special mark of reprobation (cf. Luke xvi. 18, Ov δύνασθε 
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Θεῷ δουλεύειν καὶ μαμωνᾷ). In Mark vii. 22, according to 
the best authorities, πλεονεξίαι are given in immediate 
connection with μοιχεῖαι. 


‘‘Who can deny that this love of money, this covetousness 
which is idolatry, this selfish and grasping spirit, is of all sins 
that which always has been, and is, most common and prevalent 
in the Church, and even among sincerely religious men? It 
clothes itself with respectability as with a garment, and walks 
often unrebuked, often flattered even and admired, in almost 
every assembly of the saints. ... No transgression is more 
common than this among spiritual men, though none is more 
fatal to the spiritual life, since none renders a man more imper- 
vious to the rebukes of conscience or the warnings of the Word 
and Spirit of God.”—S. Cox. (See above, on ch. iv. το and 


v. 3:) 


οὐκ ἔχει κληρονομίαν] “ Hath any inheritance.” Actual, 
not prospective, possession is here spoken of, and that by 
right of d¢rth, of the relationship in which he stands to 
God, and the nature, character, or disposition which results 
from being “born of God.” It is true that neither the 
Greek nor Hebrew word for “inheritance” contained in 
itself the idea of “heirship.” But though the word itself 
imports no more than possession, however acquired, still 
the possession was under O.T. a race-privilege: Μακάριον 
τὸ ἔθνος οὗ ἐστι Κύριος ὁ Θεὸς αὐτοῦ, λαὸς ὃν ἐξελέξατο εἰς 
κληρονομίαν ἑαυτῷ (Ps. Xxxii. (ΧΧΧΊΠ.) 12); and under N.T. 
it is even more exclusively a birth-privilege: ᾿Αμὴν ἀμὴν 
λέγω σοι, ᾿Εὰν μή τις γεννηθῇ ἐξ ὕδατος καὶ Πνεύματος, οὐ 
δύναται εἰσελθεῖν εἰς THY [3ασιλείαν τοῦ Θεοῦ (John iii. 5 ; 
cf. Rom. viii. 17, Εἰ δὲ τέκνα, καὶ κληρονόμοι. Reason 
repudiates the idea that persons of the character specified 
can be Θείας κοινωνοὶ φύσεως, Or ἐκ τοῦ Θεοῦ γεγεννημένοι. 


ἐν 7) Paowweia TOU Χριστοῦ καὶ Θεοῦ] “7 the kingdom 
of Christ and God.” There is here neither a distinction 
between Christ and God, nor an express identification of 
Christ and God, though the Godhead of Christ is implied 
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in the collocation of names. The phrase τῷ Θεῷ καὶ πατρί 
of ver. 20, where καὶ is plainly epexegetical, is not a true 
parallel, the more general term being there followed by 
one of exact definition. The witness to the true Deity of 
Christ is really the more weighty for being so indirect. 

It is wrong to distinguish between Christ’s kingdom as 
on earth, and God’s kingdom as in heaven. But one 
kingdom is mentioned, and “Christ and God are united 
together in the closest way, presented under a single 
conception ” (Ellicott). 

Here only in this Epistle is mention made of “the 
kingdom.” It is remarkable that the term “kingdom” 
is used in the Gospels to denote the society of Christ 112 
times, and almost always by Himself; but “Church” only 
twice; whereas “Church” occurs in the Acts and the 
Epistles, including the Apocalypse, exactly the same 
number of times as “kingdom” in the Gospels—112, 
and “kingdom” appears in only twenty-nine cases, For 
a consideration of the significance of this, see Fairbairn’s 
Christ in Modern Theology, pp. 515, 56. 

St. Paul has defined his conception of the kingdom of 
God in Rom. xiv. 17, Οὐ yap ἐστιν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ 
βρῶσις καὶ πόσις, ἀλλὰ δικαιοσύνη καὶ εἰρήνη Kal χαρὰ ἐν 
Πνεύματι “Ayiy. This is what the kingdom means for us 
now, and St. Paul is not dealing here with the future 
(as in 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10; Gal. ν. 21, κληρονομήσουσι), but with 
the facts of the present (οὐκ ἔχει κληρ.), to his readers’ 
knowledge and observation of which he makes appeal. No 
sins leave such outward marks as sensuality and avarice ; 
and it is to these St. Paul points and bids his readers judge 
(ἴστε γινώσκοντες) if they are marks of “righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

That the kingdom of God is already established, 
and that there is given a present possession of it, see 
Coli. 13; 


6. μηδεὶς ὑμᾶς ἀπατάτω κενοῖς Adyoic] “Let no one 
deceive you with empty words’”—words which do not ex- 
press what they pretend to express, but are mere glosses 
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and sophistries, hollow masks for things which seek 
concealment. 

In the warning against the “deceit” of these there is 
solemn witness to what South, in his famous sermon “On 
the Fatal Imposture and Force of Words,” has said, “ that 
there is a certain bewitchery or fascination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can 
naturally give an account of.” 

It is the constant effort of the vicious to conceal the 
grossness of their vice “behind the shield of some fair- 
seeming name.” Isaiah denounced “woe unto them that 
call evil good, and good evil,” and foretold the time when 
“the vile person shall no more be called liberal, nor the 
churl said to be bountiful.” Horace advises, in the interests 
of friendship, that faults be hidden under reputable appel- 
lations, and complains of the opposite fashion for the 
belittling of virtues— 


“Parcius hic vivit: frugi dicatur. Ineptus 
Et janctantior hic paullo est : concinnus amicis, 
Postulat ut, videatur. At est truculentior atque 
Plus «quo liber : simplex fortisque habeatur, 
Caldior est : acres inter numeretur. Opinor, 
Hic res et jungit, junctos et servat amicos. 
At nos virtutes ipsas invertimus, atque 
Sincerum cupimus vas incrustare.” 


(θυ 36 402515) 


“The Athenians, by a tendency which they named Asteiotes 
or Hypocorisma, systematically substituted pleasant for unpleasant 
names, and gilded the most disagreeable subjects with tolerable 
and decorous designations. . . . Now, imagine the power and 
danger of this hypocoristic process in times when it was fashion- 
able to fling a delicate covering over the naked hideousness of 
vice. ‘Thucydides, in one of the most profound and memorable 
passages 'in his history (iii. 82), tells us how the morals of the 
Greeks of his day were undermined, and how carefully they con- 
cealed the ruin of their character under the flowers of their 
speech. ‘The customary meaning of words with reference to 
actions they changed,’ he says, ‘at their will and pleasure; for 
unreasoning rashness passed as ‘‘manliness” and esprit de corps, 
and prudent caution for specious cowardice ; sober-mindedness 
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was a mere “cloak for effeminacy,” and general prudence was 
‘inefficient inertness”’. . . . We are familiar with the ‘Steal? 
Foh ! convey the wise it call’ of Shakespeare’s rogue. The same 
hypocorisma runs through the whole vocabulary of the Argot. 
To take instances of such euphemism from Shakespeare alone, 
we find that ‘Thieves’ call themselves ‘St. Nicholas’s Clerks’ 
(Henry IV. Pt. I. act ii. sc. 1), ‘nut-hooks’ (Alerry Wives, act i. 
50. 1), *Michers* (fie JV. Pt ls actu. se.4), “Trojans” 
(Love's Labour's Lost, act v. sc. 2)—anything, in fact, but ¢izeves ; 
just as to this day among the low and the vicious a lie is not a 
lie, but ‘a cram ;’ and to steal is not to steal, but ‘to bag’ or ‘to 
crib;’ and this devil’s vocabulary gives opprobrious names to 
virtues, as well as glossing names to every vice. It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the effects of such words.” — Farrar, 
Language and Languages, pp. 241-243. 


All such words may fitly be described as “empty,” 
used as mere masks for the actions or qualities they 
profess to describe. 

The reference, of course, may also be τὸ specious, 
unsound, hollow theories. 

Cf. Col. ii. 8, κενῆς ἀπάτης ; Exod. v. 9, Μὴ μεριμνάτωσαν 
ἐν λόγοις κενοῖς. Deut. xxxii. 47, Οὐχὶ λόγος κενὸς οὗτος 
ὑμῖν" ὅτι αὑτη ἡ ζωὴ ὑμῶν ; Job vi. 6, Εἰ δὲ καὶ ἔστι γεῦμα ἐν 
ῥήμασι κενοῖς ; Job xv. 3, A, ᾿Ἐλέγχων ἐν ῥήμασιν κενοῖς | B, 5, 
οἷς οὐ δεῖ}, καὶ ἐν λόγοις οἷς οὐδὲν ὄφελος. Isa. viii. 10, 
Δητήσατε τοὺς ἐγγαστριμύθους, καὶ τοὺς ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς φωνοῦν- 
τας, τοὺς κενολογοῦντας, οἱ ἐκ τῆς κοιλίας φωνοῦσιν. Isa. 
lix. 4, Λαλοῦσι κενὰ. Isa. xxxvi. 14, Mn ἀπατάτω ὑμᾶς 
᾿Εζεκίας λόγοις. Ignat. Ephes. viii., Μη οὖν τις ὑμᾶς ἐξαπα- 
τάτω. ὥσπερ οὐδὲ ἐξαπατᾶσθε, ὅλοι ὄντες Θεοῦ. 


διὰ ταῦτα γάρ] “Lor because of these things,” scil. 
sensuality and avarice, however nicely veneered. 


ἔρχεται ἡ ὀργὴ τοῦ Θεοῦ] “ Cometh the wrath of God” — 
is coming now, coming ever. Still the appeal is to present 
facts—the dull eye, the trembling limbs, the confused 
brain, the stammering tongue, and all the horror of a 
worn-out profligate’s premature old age. For the avaricious, 
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too, there is a present penalty, a daily tightening of the 
bars of his prison-house. The sins mentioned are those 
which are “open beforehand, going before to judgment.” 
(Cf. Col. iii. 5,6; Rom. i. 18 and iii. 5, 6 Θεὸς ὁ ἐπιφέρων 
τὴν ὀργήν.) 


ἐπὶ τοὺς υἱοὺς τῆς ἀπειθείας], “ Upon the sons of dis- 
obedience.’ (See above on ch. ii. 3 for the distinction between 
τέκνα ὀργῆς, specially said of the Jews, and υἱοὶ τῆς ἀπ, 
used indifferently of the Jews (ch. ii. 2) and Gentiles (here).) 
These words hold a very doubtful place in Col. iii. 6. 


7. μὴ οὖν γίνεσθε συμμέτοχοι αὐτῶν] “ Become not ye 
therefore partakers with them.’ This corresponds to the 
positive precept of ver. 1. The past holds a lien on the 
present, and because they had been “sons of disobedience,” 
their need was greater of unceasing vigilance against a 
relapse, if they were to retain their present privilege as 
συμμέτοχοι τῆς ἐπαγγελίας (eh in: 6). Αὐτῶν may refer either 
to the special vices denounced, or to the persons guilty of 
these vices (ver. 5 see 1 Cor ΠῚ Or to; those more 
generally described as viol τῆς ἀπειθείας. 


8. ἦτε yap ποτε σκύτος] “ For ye were once darkness.” 
Stronger far than ἐν σκότει or ἐσκοτισμένοι. They had been 
centres of evil influence, furnishing in their own persons 
the conditions for shameful practices (ver. 12). To deter 
them from relapse, he not only points to the awful 
examples around them, and on whom “ the wrath of God” 
was manifestly descending (ur οὖν γίνεσθε), but he also 
reminds them that their own past had imperilled their 
present, and now justified his solicitude. Such a precept 
might stir resentment—the mere hint at such a possi- 
bility seems an outrage, but the sufficient apology was the 
ἦτε γάρ ποτε. But at the same time, in this lay encourage- 
ment: Such now they are not; let them sec that they do 
not decome (cf. Rom. vi. 17; 1 Cor vi. 11). The seeming 
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insult is really a tribute to the greatness of their moral 
transformation. 


νῦν δὲ φῶς ἐν Kupiw] “But now light in the Lord.” 
Their influence for good is now even more powerful than 
it had formerly been for evil. They need not say anything, 
they need not do anything: it is what they ave which: 
annihilates vice. There is that in their very presence 
which crushingly rebukes it and drives it away out of 
sight. Nothing that can be described as “ darkness” can 
stay in the presence of “light” (see John viii. 3-11). 
Observe, however, that the light which permeates their 
being is a derived light. Only “in the Lord,” as encircled 
by His presence, will they answer to this grand descrip- 
tion. (See the words which follow, and cf. John xi. 10, To 


“ 3 ” 5 > i“ 
φως Οὐκ ἐστιν ἐν αὐτῷ.) 


ὡς τέκνα φωτὸς περιπατεῖτε! “ Walk as children of light” 
—as those the very source of whose being is light (cf. 1 John 
i. 5-7, ὁ Θεὸς φῶς ἐστι, k.7.A.). A far closer and more intimate 
relation is here expressed than in 1 Thess. v. 5, Πάντες 
γὰρ ὑμεῖς viol φωτός ἐστε καὶ viol ἡμέρας" οὐκ ἐσμὲν νυκτὸς 
οὐδὲ σκότους. More is expressed by τέκνα φωτός than by 
υἱοὶ φωτός, and the genitives, νυκτός and σκότους, express 
no more than possession—‘* we do not belong to,” etc. As 
τέκνα φωτός, they themselves actually are light, their very 
life is light. 

The continuity of the teaching of St. John with that of 
St. Paul to the Ephesians is obvious. The Christian’s 
walk is in light as well as love (ver. 2). 


9. ὃ yap καρπὸς τοῦ φωτός] “For the fruit of the light.” 
The light itself lives, it communicates itself, it germinates 
and fructifies. And in that which it produces there is a 
unity (καρπός) which is lacking to the unfruitful corks 
(ἔργοις) of darkness (ver. 11). Fruit is the outcome of 
what one is, the expression of real character (Matt. vii. 15— 
20). ‘“ Works” may be done in hypocrisy, and can never 
be taken as an index to character. All actions, says 
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Bentham, are morally indifferent. The same action, as 
performed by different persons, may vary, according to the 
character and particular motives of the agents, from a high 
degree of virtue to utter turpitude. Κασπός expresses not 
merely a work produced, but work 7” relation to him who 
wrought it. There are, indeed, works to be performed by 
Christians (cf. ch. ii. 10, κτισθέντες ἐν X. 1. ἐπὶ ἔργοις ἀγαθοῖς), 
but more important than Christian dozzg is the transparent 
reality of Christian deimg, and it is by being all that they 
profess to be that it will be found that their best “works” 
have been, often unconsciously, performed, and their best 
influence on the world been exerted (see below on the 
Christian armour, ch. vi. 11, s¢q.). 

“ The fruit of the light,” in its unity, is contrasted with 
“the works of darkness,” which are many. The Christian 
life, says Archbishop Magee (716 Gospel and the Age, 
p. 166)— 


‘‘appears to develop itself with a strange capriciousness. No 
one can say beforehand where or when it shall be found. It is 
seen where we should least expect it; it is missing where we 
should most expect to find it... .. It is of all ranks, all conditions, 
all races, all ages. And yet under all this infinite variety of 
circumstances, still one thing never varies—the life itself; that is 
still everywhere one. ‘The spiritual man is ever and everywhere 
the same. Always, out of all these strangely diverse materials, 
some unseen hand seems ever fashioning one and the same like- 
ness ; and as we see it, still the same, here and everywhere, now 
and for the last eighteen centuries, there grows upon us the 
conviction that we are tracing the history, not of a society or an 
association, but of a family, of a race, whose common features 
imply ἃ common origin, and one, too, of such vital power, that it 
has impressed itself upon the race indelibly and for ever. . 

From what we see and know and experience in our own lives, 
and in the lives of living men—back through a long unbroken 
line of witnesses, who all agree in testifying that they felt what we 
have felt, and saw what we have seen—back to the hour in which 
He was born whose life they one and all declare is their life and 
light, back to Him who foretold that they should have this life, 
who said that He had come that they might have it and have it 
more abundantly. Between that life of His and*our own there 
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is seen to stretch one long path of living light, thick set with 
clustering stars of grace and glory; or rather there reaches one 
long life, even that of Christ in the Church which is His body, 
and in which His life repeats itself for evermore.” 


The γάρ introduces a motive for obeying the preceding 
injunction. A life so beautiful cannot but be desired. 


ἐν πάσῃ ἀγαθωσύνῃ καὶ δικαιοσύνῃ καὶ ἀληθείᾳ] “Lx all 
— goodness and righteousness and truth.’ A marvellous 
summary of all that constitutes the worth and dignity of 
human character. The central word is “righteousness.” 
Mere righteousness might repel by its austerity, even while 
it compels our respect ; but as tempered with “goodness ” 
it wins our affections, and by its “truth” it commands our 
full confidence. To a goodness that is sustained by 
principle, so redeemed from being careless good nature, 
and to righteousness made attractive by goodness (cf. Rom. 
v. 7), “truth” is added as a crowning quality—not mere 
veracity, but reality, sincerity, through-and-throughness 
(see on ch. iv. 21). Compare the triad of adjectives in Rom. 
xii. 2, To θέλημα τοῦ Θεοῦ τὸ ἀγαθὸν καὶ εὐαρέστον καὶ τέλειον---- 
not hard and harsh and arbitrary, but commending itself 
to the heart by its goodness, to the will by its acceptableness, 
and to the reason by its perfectness. 


10. δοκιμάζοντες τί ἐστιν εὐάρεστον τῷ Κυρίῳ] “ Proving 
what is well-pleasing unto the Lord.” “Do not talk to me 
of the evidences of Christianity ; Z7y zt,” said Coleridge to 
those who asked if Christianity were true. “It has been 
eighteen hundred years in existence: and has one indivi- 
dual in whose words you could place full confidence left a 
record like the following ?—‘I tried it, and it did not 
answer. ...” (dids to Reflection, aphorism vii.). The 
verb δοκιμάζειν has the two meanings (1) érying, or putting 
to the test , (2) accepting after trial, The first meaning must 
be taken here. (Cf. Rom. xii. 2, Εἰς τὸ δοκιμάζειν ὑμᾶς τί τὸ 
θέλημα Tov Θεοῦ τὸ ἀγαθὸν, κιτ.λ. For the idea, see Ps. xxxiv. 
8, “Ὁ taste and see that the Lord is good.”) 
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Εὐάρεστος in N.T. is peculiar to St. Paul, except Heb. 
xiii, 21. In LXX. it occurs in Wisd. iv. 10, Evdpearoc 
τῷ Θεῷ γενόμενος ἠγαπήθη, and ix. 10, Καὶ γνῷ τί evape- 
στόν ἐστι παρὰ σοί, only. But εὐαρεστεῖν is found some 
fourteen times in LXX.; also in Heb. xi. 5, 6; xiii. 16; 
and εὐαρέστως, Heb. xii. 28. 

Cf. Rom. xii. 1, Παραστῆσαι τὰ σώματα ὑμῶν θυσίαν ζῶσαν, 
ἁγίαν, εὐάρεστον τῷ Θεῷ ; Xiv. 18, Ὃ γὰρ ἐν τούτῳ δουλεύων 
τῷ Χριστῷ εὐάρεστος τῷ Θεῷ καὶ δόκιμος τοῖς ἀνθρώποις. (See 
also 2 Cor. v. 9; Phil. iv. 18; Tit. 1|- ο; Δίχα ἀγάπης οὐδὲν 
εὐάρεστόν ἐστι τῷ Θεῷ, Clem. Rom. xlix. 


11. καὶ μὴ συγκοινωνεῖτεξ͵ “And have no γο ίοτυσλίρ᾽".--- 
make no common cause with. (Cf. Rev. xviii. 4, Εξέλθετε, 6 
λαός μον. ἐξ αὐτῆς, ἵνα μὴ συγκοινωνήσητε ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις αὐτῆς. 
See 2 Cor. vi. 14-18. On the construction of κοινωνεῖν 
with genitive, accusative, and dative, see Lightfoot’s note 
on Gal. vi. 6.) 


τοῖς ἔργοις τοῖς ἀκάρποις τοῦ σκότους] “With the un- 
fruitful works of the darkness.” (See on ch. ii.; cf. Rom. 
vi. 21-23, τίνα οὖν καρπὸν εἴχετε, BPA. see Gal. v. ΤΟ Ξ 
for a similar opposition of “ works ” to “ fruit” -π-τοῦ doing to 
being.) The καρπός is both permanent in itself and for 
him that produces it (see John xv. 16; iv. 36); whereas, 
whatever the product of these “works,” it is transient, 
turning quickly to corruption (gratification changed to 
loathing, enjoyment to satiety, pleasure to pain), and for 
doing them “the wages is death.” 

But the context suggests a very literal allusion to sins 
of darkest shame, and their consequence of impaired 
fecundity. Horace (Odes, i. 2. 23) writes— 


[110 parentum rara juventus. 
“Vitio parent a tus.” 


The adjective ἄκαρπος may refer, as the following verse 
would indicate, to such necessarily fruitless unions as 
Tacitus describes with such haughty disgust (dzza/s, 
xv. 37), and Suetonius (Vero, 28), who records the bitter 
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jest, “Bene agit potuisse cum rebus humanis, si Domitius 
pater talem habuisset uxorem;” and concerning which 
Juvenal writes (Saz. ii. 137)— 


“Interea tormentum ingens nubentibus heeret 
Quod nequeunt parere et partu retinere maritos, 
Sed melius quod nil animis in corpora juris 
Natura indulget. Steriles moriuntur, et illis 
Turgida non prodest condita pyxide Lyde, 

Nec prodest agili palmas przebere Luperco.” 


The vital statistics of several modern countries reveal 
the same peril as it was sought of old to check by special 
legislation, conferring “ jura parentis” or “jus liberorum” 
on the man who had children, and imposing disabilities 
with regard to Hereditas or legatum on those who within 
stated limits of age were ord (see Dist. Ant., Julie Leges, 
and on Lona caduca). 

These ἔργα ἄκαρπα are threatening once again to become 
a serious menace to society. 


μᾶλλον δὲ καὶ ἐλέγχετε! “But rather utterly convict 
them.’ Καί belongs to the verb, whose meaning it inten- 
sifies. The rendering “reprove” is entirely forbidden by 
the context. Such things are not to form a topic of con- 
versation (ver. 3); it is shameful even to mention them 
(ver. 12). St. Paul looks for a remedy of them to the 
shining example and unconscious influence of Christians. 
They can no more stay in a pure and healthy society than 
darkness can stay in the presence of light. It is enough 
for the light to be and be displayed, that darkness should 
necessarily cease to be. To make special, studied attacks 
upon these vices, to organize crusades against them, to 
form Purity Alliances, and advertise services “for men 
only,” is ὁ method whereby the evil is intensified, for 
attention thereby is called to it, which is dangerous, and 
recognition is bestowed upon it, which invests it with a 
spurious right 10 existence. St. Paul’s simple reliance is on 
the formation and exhibition of such a character in Chris- 
tians that their mere presence will shame the bad and 
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invigorate the good, and be felt like the presence of God 
Himself. 

For an illustration of St. Paul's method, and the 
adequacy of it, see John viii. 3-11. 


‘Some of the leading religious men of Jerusalem had detected 
a woman in adultery. It occurred to them that the case afforded 
a good opportunity of making an experiment upon Christ... . 
They brought the woman before Him, quoted the Law of Moses 
on the subject of adultery, and asked Christ directly whether He 
agreed with the Law-giver. They asked for His judgment. A 
judgment He gave them, but quite different, both in matter and 
manner, from what they had expected. ... The judgment of 
Christ was upon them, making all things seem new, and shining 
like the lightning from the one end of heaven to the other. He 
was standing, it would seem, in the centre of a circle, when the 
crime was narrated, how the adultery had been detected in the 
very act, The shame of the deed itself, and the brazen hardness 
of the prosecutors, the legality that had no justice and did not 
even pretend to have mercy, the religious malice that could make 
its advantage out of the fall and ruin and ignominious death of a 
fellow-creature,—all this was eagerly and rudely thrust before His 
mind at once... . He was seized with an intolerable sense of 
shame. WHe could not meet the eye of the crowd, or of the 
accusers, and perhaps at that moment least of all of the woman. 
.. . In His burning embarrassment and confusion He stooped 
down so as to hide His face, and began writing with His finger 
on the ground. His tormentors continued their clamour, until 
He raised His head fora moment and said, ‘He that is without 
sin among you let him first cast a stone at her,’ and then instantly 
returned to His former attitude. ‘They had a glimpse, perhaps, 
of the glowing blush upon His face, and awoke suddenly with 
astonishment to a new sense of their condition and their conduct. 
The older men naturally felt it first and slunk away; the younger 
followed their example. The crowd dissolved, and left Christ 
alone with the woman. Not till then could He bear to stand 
upright, and when He had lifted Himself up, consistently with 
His principle, He dismissed the woman, as having no commission 
to interfere with the office of the civil judge. 

“ But the mighty power of living purity had done its work. He 
had refused to judge a woman, but He had judged a whole 
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crowd. He had awakened the slumbering conscience in many 
hardened hearts, given them a new delicacy, a new ideal, a new 
view and reading of the Mosaic Law.”—£cce Homo, pp. 103-105. 


Though this narrative is probably to be rejected as a 
piece of the original “Gospel according to St. John,” it 
may be confidently accepted as an authentic fragment of 
apostolic tradition, and as an interpolation designed to 
lead up to and illustrate the ᾿Εγώ εἰμι τὸ φῶς τοῦ κόσμου, 
which immediately follows. With the ἐλέγχετε of St. Paul 
here compare the doubtful but interesting reading of John 


ss: Nin 
Vili. 9, Kal ὑπὸ τῆς συνειδήσεως ἐλεγχόμενοι. 


12. τὰ γὰρ κρυφῆ γινόμενα ὑπ᾽ αὐτῶν, αἰσχρόν ἐστι καὶ 
λέγειν] “ For the things done by them secretly it ts shameful 
even to mention.” (Cf. Isa. xxix. 15, Οὐαὶ of ἐν κρυφῇ βουλὴν 
ποιοῦντες, καὶ ἔσται ἐν σκότει τὰ ἔργα αὐτῶν᾽ καὶ ἐροῦσι, τίς 
ἑώρακεν ἡμᾶς ; καὶ τίς ἡμᾶς γνώσεται, ἢ ἃ ἡμεῖς ποιοῦμεν. 
Clem. Rom. xlvii., Αἰσχρά, ἀγαπητοί, καὶ λίαν αἰσχρά, καὶ 
ἀνάξια τῆς ἐν Χριστῷ ἀγωγῆς, ἀκούεσθαι, κιτιλ. Ignat. 
Phil, vii., Τὸ πνεῦμα οὐ πλανᾶται. .. καὶ τὰ κρυπτὰ ἐλέγχει. 
15ος. Demon. 5,°A ποιεῖν αἰσχρόν, ταῦτα νόμιζε μηδὲ λέγειν 
εἶναι καλόν (quoted by Ellicott from Elsner). Plato, Rep. 
405, C, Ta ye μὴν σμικρότατα τῶν κακῶν δι ἀπρέπειαν ὀκνῶ 
καὶ λέγειν... δῆλα τε δὴ καὶ ἀγεννῆ καὶ οὐκ ἄξια λέγειν.) 

Even in the worst stages of paganism this abnormal 
depravity was accompanied by an instinct of concealment, 
and knew the restraints of shame and fear. It would 
become absolutely impossible in a society whose members 
were all walking as “children of the light”—not a light 
which reveals and calls attention to the evil, but which 
forbids it so much as to exist. 

(Cf. 2 Cor. iv. 2, ἀπειπάμεθα τὰ κρυπτὰ τῆς αἰσχύνης.) 


“ The light is ever silent ; 
It sparkles on morn’s million gems of dew, 
It flings itself into the shower of noon, 
It weaves its gold into the cloud of sunset— 
Yet not a sound is heard ; it dashes full 
On yon broad rock, yet not an echo answers ; 
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It lights in myriad drops upon the flowers, 

Yet not a blossom stirs ; it does not move 

The slightest of floating gossamer, 

Which the faint touch of insects’ wings would shiver. 


“ Such let my life be here : 
Not marked by noise, but by success alone, 
Not known by bustle, but by useful deeds, 
Quiet and gentle, clear and fair as light ; 
Yet full of its all-penetrating power, 
Its silent but resistless influence ; 
Wasting no needless sound, yet ever working, 
Hour after hour, upon a needy world! ” 


13. τὰ δὲ πάντα ἐλεγ χύμενα ὑπὸ τοῦ φωτὸς φανεροῦται) “ But 
all of them on being convicted by the light are made mantfest.” 
Φῶς must keep identically the same meaning here as in 
vers. 8, 9, where it evidently stands for zamaculate purity, 
of which it is a most expressive symbol, for light 


ἘΠ IEVEr PUTE 8 
No art of man can rob it of its beauty, 
Nor stain its unpolluted heavenliness. 
It is the fairest, purest thing in nature, 
Fit type of that fair heaven where all is pure, 
And into which no evil thing can enter.” 


Vice, convicted by the light—by purity of being rather 
than by verbal denunciation—is stripped of every veil and 
glossing pretext, and stands revealed in speechless shame. 
(Cf. Milton, Par. Lost, iv. 810— 


“Him thus intent Ithuriel with his spear 
Touched lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness: up he starts, 
Discover’d and surprized.”) 


πᾶν yap TO φανερούμενον φῶς ἐστι] “ For everything that 

ἧς being made manifest 1s light.’ The difficulty felt here 

seems due to the force of the present (φανερούμενον) not 

being appreciated. It is wholly lost in both our versions. 

The participle is undoubtedly passive, both because it 
ἦν 
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answers to φανεροῦται in the preceding clause, and because 
the middle sense is unknown in N.T. The idea conveyed 
is of a voluntary submission to a process of manifestation, 
an acquiescence in the revelation of the enormity of these 
offences, in the place of a shrinking away from the light 
and continued hiding of their true nature under a veil of 
darkness, To consent to their exposure is to give proof 
of affinity with light—in measure to show that one is light. 
The solution of all difficulty lies in John iii, Ig-21. It is 
one thing to perform actions under a false conception of 
their real nature or a perverted sense of duty, and another 
to refuse enlightenment with regard to them or to persist 
in them after enlightenment. See the case of St. Paul 
(Acts xxvi. 9-19): “I verily thought with myself that I 
ought. . . I sawon the way a light from heaven. . . I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 

An acceptance of the light is implied in φανερούμενον. 
Φανέρωσις does not itself imply transformation (cf. 1 John 
iii. 10). 

Dr. Westcott (Some Lessons of R.V. p. 175) sees in this 
phrase an “ultimate expression” of that truth of the trans- 
forming power of the faith, which is affirmed with singular 
force in Rom. vi. 17, wheré, in place of the words, “that 
form of doctrine wich was delivered to you,’ we must read, 
“that form of doctrine whereunto ye were delivered.” “Our 
creed is indeed our sovereign lord which fashions our 
character.” So here, “all that bears the light shares the 
nature of the light, and becomes in its turn a centre of 
illumination.” 


14. διό] “ Wherefore ;” ze. in view of the glorious possi- 
bility before you of so winning upon men by the power of 
your example, the weight of your influence, the beauty of 
your character, as “to open their eyes, to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God.” 

The terms of his own commission were obviously 
present throughout this section to the mind of St. Paul. 
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λέγει) “He (it) saith.” (See on ch. iv. 8, where an 
inexact quotation is similarly introduced.) 


Ἔγειρε, ὁ καθεύδων, καὶ ἀνάστα ἐκ τῶν νεκρῶν, καὶ ἐπιφαύσει 
σοι & Χριστός] “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and rise up 
from among the dead, and there shall shine upon thee the 
Christ.” The “children of light” are the “sons of the 
resurrection” also (Luke xx. 36). Both ἔγειρε and ἀνάστα 
are resurrection-words. (For a striking illustration, see 
Acts xii. 7, where the same shortened form for ἀνάστηθι 
occurs.) The weight of authority, both editorial and manu- 
script, is strongly in favour of ἔγειρε, which is not an active 
used for the middle, “but simply a formula excitandi” 
(isllicott), and=— 5 Wipe (ΛΠ sixes) ayiere also 
ἔγειρε Should probably be read.) 

The source of the quotation is not known. It may be 
regarded as a composite quotation from Scripture (based 
mainly on Isa. lx. 1, with references more or less remote 
to such passages as Exod. xxxiv. 20-35; Deut. ix. 12; 
ἸΕ 1 5 Ἐν! το; 1.17; Ins 1) Ezek χε τυ 13 = Jonah 
in Or Valsive 2), either duc. directly to St. Paul, or taken 
from a Christian hymn, as is suggested by the rhythmical 
character of the passage, which hymn may itself have 
been adapted from a form in use at the Jewish temple 
Services. 

᾿Ἐπιφαύειν does not occur in the classics, in LXX., or 
elsewhere in N.T. ᾿Επιφαύσκειν or ἐπιφώσκειν occurs Job 
Sevens ROK. 2; MIL. δ᾽ (10), 

The exhortation presupposes a life possessed, whose 
dormant energies need arousing. The illuminating power 
of the life depends on the use, and development by use 
of its inherent capacities. (Cf. Lowell, Sevnet xxiv.— 


“THE STREET. 
‘“‘ They pass me by like shadows, crowds on crowds, 
Dim ghosts of men, that hover to and fro, 
Hugging their bodies round them, like thin shrouds 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago : 
They trampled on their youth, and faith, and love, 
They cast their hopes of human-kind away, 
ΕΠ 2, 
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With Heaven’s clear messages they madly strove, 
And conquered,—and their spirits turned to clay. 
Lo! how they wander round the world their grave, 
Whose ever-gaping maw by such is fed, 
Gibbering at living men, and idly rave, 
‘We, only, truly live, but ye are dead.’ 
Alas! poor fools, the anointed eye may trace 
A dead soul’s epitaph in every face.’’) 


15-vi.9. Lhe effect of Christianity upon the mutual 
relations of Christians— 

(1) In their general social intercourse (ch. v. 15-21). 

(2) In the Aome: (a) as wives and husbands (ch. v. 22, 
23); (ὦ) as children and parents (ch. vi. 1-4); (c) as servants 
and masters (ch. vi. 5-9). 


15. βλέπετε οὖν πῶς ἀκριβῶς περιπατεῖτεΠἽἡΤ The reading 
ἀκριβῶς πῶς is extremely doubtful, and due to the 
influence of Codex B. The apparent simplicity introduced 
by the change tells strongly against it. Reverting to the 
common order, πῶς ἀκρι[θῶς--- See to it, therefore, how ye 
walk carefully”—careful walking is taken for granted, but 
caution is enjoined as to the precise manner of it, for it is 
“the Christ” who is to be reflected as faithfully as possible, 
and without distortion. The backward reference of οὖν is 
to the whole section vers. 8-14, but specially to the 
promise, ἐπιφαύσει σοι 6 Χριστός. Scrupulous regard to the 
details of conduct is a duty which may easily be so dis- 
charged as to hinder effective influence, and strip its 
beauty from the Christian character. 

In Col. iv. 5 it is added, πρὸς τοὺς ἔξω, “with a view to 
those without” (almost = for the sake of). No such 
words are added here, because transition is being made 
from the relations of Christians to the world, to the rela- 
tions in which they stand to each other, both in the Church 
and in the home. 


μὴ we ἄσοφοι ἀλλ᾽ we σοφοί] “ Not as unwise, but as 
wise,’ through the gift of πνεῦμα σοφίας prayed for (ch. i. 
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17). Σοφία, which denotes a clear apprehension and firm 
grasp of essential principles (see Lightfoot, on Col. i. 9), 
will save “scrupulous walking” from hesitancy, timidity, 
and irritating fidgetiness, and give the confidence of 
assured rectitude in applying those principles to practice. 
(Cf. Hos. xiv. 9, Τίς σοφὸς καὶ συνήσει ταῦτα ; ἢ συνετὸς Kal 
ἐπιγνώσεται αὐτά ; ὅτι εὐθεῖαι αἱ ὁδοὶ τοῦ Κυρίου, καὶ δίκαιοι 
πορεύσονται ἐν αὐταῖς, οἱ δὲ ἀσε[)εῖς ἀσθενήσουσιν ἐν αὐταῖς. 
Sir. xviii. 27--20, Λνθρωπος σοφὸς ἐν παντὶ εὐλαβηθήσεται, 
καὶ ἐν ἡμέραις ἁμαρτιῶν προσέξει ἀπὸ πλημμελείας" πᾶς 
συνετὸς ἔγνω σοφίαν, καὶ τῷ εὑρόντι αὐτὴν δώσει ἐξομολόγησιν" 
συνετοὶ ἐν λόγοις καὶ αὐτοὶ ἐσοφίσαντο, καὶ ἀνώμρησαν 


Ὃ 


παροιμίας ἀκρι[ϑεῖς ; Sir. 1. 28, 29, Μακάριος ὃς ἐν τούτοις 
> , Ana ς 3 ς΄ δ΄ ς AW 4 ω a ΄ 
αναστραφῆσεται, καὶ ὁ θεὶς αὐτὰ ἐπὶ καροίαν αὐτου σοφισθήσεται. 
Dany ἮΝ > Ny , ‘ ΄ > , “ κι + , ‘ 
EMV YAP αὐτὰ ποιήσῃ)», πρὺς πάντα ἰσχύσει, OTL φῶς Κυρίου τὸ 
, >. “ 

ἴχνος αὐτοῦ.) 


16. ἐξαγοραζόμενοι τὸν καιρόν] “ Redeeming your oppor- 
tunity.’ The verb occurs in the active in Gal. iii. 13 and iv. 5, 
with the clear meaning of “buying back,” not of “buying 
up,” and “some,” says Lightfoot, on Col. iv. 5, “would 
assign this sense to it here ; but no appropriate meaning is 
thus obtained.” He renders “ buying up for yourselves the 
opportunity,” and so also Ellicott. To my mind a clearer 
meaning is conveyed by “buying back” the opportunity 
than by “buying up.” In either rendering there is the 
idea that not without cost can we make the opportunity 
ours, and the reason for this cost to ourselves is suggested 
by “buying it Jack.” It is less easy for us now than it 
once was. Powers that have once been perverted to evil 
will not instantly and readily be directed to good. There 
is the same idea of buying back, recovering a lost oppor- 
tunity, in Dan. ii. 8, Ex’ ἀληθείας οἷδα ἐγὼ ὅτι καιρὸν ὑμεῖς 
ἐξαγοράζετε, and it may be traced in the strange use of 
the word, JJart. Polyc. ii., Προσέχοντες τῇ τοῦ Χριστοῦ χάριτι 
TOV κοσμικῶν κατεφρόνουν [Ξασάνων, διὰ μιᾶς ὥρας τὴν αἰώνιον 
κόλασιν ἐξαγοραζόμενοι (buying back for yourselves, and so 
purchasing release from). 
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The unparalleled missionary activity of St. Paul will 
illustrate the phrase. In his resolution, born largely of 
remorse, to remedy the savoc which he had wrought, 
in his labouring more abundantly than they all, in his 
confessions not only of past guilt, but of clinging infirmities 
in the present, in his declaration that he Jdzuffeted his 
own body, lest he himself should be a castaway, we see 
translated into action the meaning of “buying back the 
opportunity.” 


ὅτι al ἡμέραι πονηραί εἰσ] “ Because the days are evil.” 
And they had helped to make them so. The prevalent 
vices of society had received from them countenance and 
support. But πονηρόν expresses not only what is morally 
bad, but also what is undesirable. It is opposed both to 
καλόν and ἀγαθόν. (Cf. (1) Gen. ii. 9, Τὸ ξύλον τοῦ εἰδέναι 
γνωστόν καλοῦ καὶ πονηροῦ; Matt. vii. 17, Πᾶν δένδρον 
ἀγαθὸν καρποὺς καλοὺς ποιεῖ, τὸ δὲ σαπρὸν δένδρον καρποὺς 
πονηροὺς ποιεῖ. (2) Gen. xlvii. 9, Μικραὶ καὶ πονηραὶ 
γεγόνασιν ai ἡμέραι τῶν ἐτῶν τῆς ζωῆς μου; Gen. |. 20, 
Ὑμεῖς ἐβουλεύσασθε κατ᾽ ἐμοῦ εἰς πονηρὰ, ὁ δὲ Θεὸς ἐβουλεύ- 
σατο περὶ ἐμοῦ εἰς ἀγαθά; Matt. xx. 15, Ὁ ὀφθαλμός σου 
πονηρός ἐστι, ὅτι ἐγὼ ἀγαθός εἰμι.) Both meanings are to 
be recognised here. The moral corruption around them 
increased their obligation as Christians to make their 
own lives a continual protest against it. But more, the 
spirit of heathenism had shown itself peculiarly hostile 
and threatening. There was danger in the air, and, with 
a Nero on the throne, who could tell what outbreak 
might not be impending? But like saints of old, they 
could “redeem the opportunity,” and make all their trials 
to be occasions of good. 


“St. Paul sets a good example of his own precept by his 
own practice. When he wrote this Epistle he was a prisoner, 
bound to a soldier. The days were evil for him: but he redeemed 
them. He made his prison to bea pulpit, from which he preached 
to the world. The Roman soldier’s presence was a perpetual 
memento to him that he himself was a soldier of Christ. Every 
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part of the soldier’s armour suggested to him a weapon of 
Christian warfare, to be wielded in the cause of Christ.”— 
Wordsworth, zz doe. 


17. διὰ τοῦτο μὴ γίνεσθε ἄφρονες] “ Wherefore become not 
foolish.” ”“Agpovec are those wanting in good sense or dis- 
cretion, whose conduct calls for correction, or ignorance for 
instruction. This is the negative counterpart of the pre- 
ceding exhortation, βλέπετε πῶς ἀκριβῶς περίπατεῖτε. Dis- 
play of conscientious scruples may be ill-timed, misplaced, 
or devoid of tact. Time, place,and manner (πῶς) have 
alike to be considered by those who would avoid being 
ἄφρονες. (Cf. Sir. xx. 7,”AvOpwro0e σοφὺς σιγήσει ἕως καιρου, 
ὁ δὲ λαπιστὴς καὶ ἄφρων ὑπερ[ϑήσεται καιρόν) Perhaps 
“inconsiderate” would fairly represent the word here, or 
even “ blundering.” 


ἀλλὰ συνίετε! “But be intelligent.” The reading is 
doubtful. On external grounds συνίετε is to be pre- 
ferred, ‘but, as Ellicott suggests, it may be “due to a 
conformation to ver. 18. The other readings are συνιέντες 
and ovviovrec. The antithesis of ἄφρων in the Sapiential 
books is σοφύς. In Xen, Cy. iit. 1. 17 it is opposed to 
σώφρων (ἐξ ἄφρονος σώφρων), and apparently to φρόνιμος in 
2 Cor. xi. 19. (Cf. Clem. Rom. xxxix,, "Agpovec καὶ ἀσύνετοι 
καὶ μωροὶ Kai ἀπαιδεύτοι χλευάζουσιν ἡμᾶς ; Hermas, .517)1. 
ix. 14, Αφρων εἶ καὶ ἀσύνετος.) 


τί τὸ θέλημα τοῦ Κυρίου] “As to what is the will of 
the Lord.’ The same “will” which has eternity for its 
sphere and is occupied with “a dispensation of the fulness 
of the seasons ” (καιρῶν), is shown now in connection with 
each particular opportunity of personal service, and bringing 
about the καιρόν from time to time presented to us. 


“That very law which moulds a tear 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere 
And guides the planets in their course.” 
(S. Rogers.) 
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The mention of “the will” (Rom. ii. 18) in such a 
connection implies a particular providence, and the substi- 
tution of Κυρίου for the more usual Θεοῦ implies the full 
Deity of Christ, who! Himself had it for His “ meat” on earth 
Ἵνα ποιῶ τὸ θέλημα τοῦ πέμψαντός με, καὶ τελειώσω αὐτοῦ TO 
ἔργον (John iv. 34) (N.B. the significance of the varied 
tenses; and cf. Rom. vi. 13, μηδὲ παριστάνετε. .. ἀλλὰ 
παραστήσατε. See 1 Pet. ii. 15, Οὕτως ἐστὶ τὸ θέλημα τοῦ 
Θεοῦ, ἀγαθοποιοῦντας φιμοῦν τὴν τῶν ἀφρόνων ἀνθρώπων 
ἀγνωσίαν.) 


“Α God confined to the infinitely great is a God infinitely 
limited ; your God who only occupies Himself with weighty 
matters ; that overtasked God who abandons the care of every- 
day interests to inferior agents ; the God who gives His signature, 
as it were, unconcernedly from afar, just as a hard-worked 
minister of state remits the rubbish of unimportant documents to 
his clerks ;—that God is but a mutilated, impotent idol, the paltry 
creation of man’s own feeble intellect. I know and I adore the 
Infinite God, infinite goodness, infinite love; the God for whom 
everything is little and everything is great; the God in whose 
sight a soul is of more value than a world; the God who takes 
count of the tears of children ; the God who has said to me, ‘ Ask, 
and thou shalt receive.’ That is my God. I know not any 
other.”—Countess de Gasparin. 


18. καὶ μὴ μεθύσκεσθε olvw| “And be not drunk with 
wine.’ From 1 Thess. v. 7 (Οἱ yap καθεύδοντες νυκτὸς καθεύ- 
δουσι, καὶ οἱ μεθυσκόμενοι νυκτὸς μεθύουσι: see the whole 
paragraph) it would be possible to take this as a special 
application of the injunction given negatively and posi- 
tively in vers. ΤΙ, 14, above. But it is better taken as 
a special instance of the acopia and ἀφροσύνη of vers. 15, 
17. This unwisdom or lack of intelligence is shown in 
the choice of means for the attainment of a desired end. 
St. Paul is emphasizing the importance that the means 
adopted be wise and right as that the projected end be 
good (see on ver. 15). The special end here contemplated 
is a full and unreserved “fellowship one with another,” 
which may seem to be promoted by wine, with its power, 
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at certain stages, to heighten the activities of emotion and 
intellect, to thaw reserve, unlock the doors of speech, and 
satisfy that craving of which Tennyson writes— 


“?Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that I want.” 


St. Paul adduces this particular illustration of his 
meaning, not only because those who are ἄφρονες in 
this matter are specially prone to go wrong and be sucked 
before they know it into the whirlpool (cf. Prov. xx. I, 
> ᾽ὕὔ 3 Ver x , n x, ὟΝ Ψ 
Ακολάστον οἶνος, καὶ ὑ[ϊ)ριστικὸν μέθη, πᾶς δὲ αφρων τοιοῦτοις 
συμπλέκεται), but because it is germane to his present 
theme, which is all of social intercourse. 


iv ᾧ ἐστιν ἀσωτία)] “Ln which (i.e. ἐν τῷ μεθύσκεσθαι οἵνῳ) 
there is profligacy.” In Tit. i. 6 ἀσωτία is coupled with 
dissoluteness (ἀνυπότακτα) apparently as δὴ alternative 
word, the general idea of it being resolved in the following 
verse by specific mention of self-will, passionateness, 
brawling, striking, greediness. So in 1 Pet. iv. 4 it covers 
the previously mentioned “ lasciviousness, lusts, wine- 
bibbings, revellings, carousings, and abominable idolatries;” 
and in Luke xv. 13 ἀσώτως is used to describe summarily 
the life of the prodigal son in “the far country.” Aristotle 
(Z. ΔΜ. iv. 1) discusses the etymology and application of 
the term, remarking that it is sometimes used in a com- 
plicated sense (τὴν δ᾽ ἀσωτίαν ἐπιφέρομεν ἐνίοτε συμπλέ- 
κοντες). It 15 aterm that is broadly descriptive of moral 
degeneracy, laxity, and recklessness of conduct. 


ἀλλὰ πληροῦσθε] “But be filled,” attain your fulness— 
the πλήρωμα, or complement of your being. Though 
not to be indiscriminately exercised, or artificially stimu- 
lated, our social instincts have a legitimate and necessary 
field of activity. We are so constituted that each must 
seek in a true union with his fellows the completion of his 
personal incompleteness. (Cf. Prov. xxiii. 30, My) μεθύσκεσθε 
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ἐν οἴνοις, ἀλλὰ ὁμιλεῖτε ἀνθρώποις δικαίοις καὶ ὁμιλεῖτε ἐν 
περιπάτοις). 

Πληροῦσθε is not simply permissive. The thought 
of isolated existence is foreign to the whole tenor of this 
Epistle. It is a thing as wrong to seek as impossible 
to realize (see ch. iv. 16). 


ἐν Πνεύματι] “Jn the Spirit,’—in the sphere of His in- 
fluence, within the limits of his presence. Westcott’s noble 
work on Social Aspects of Christianity throws light from 
almost every page on the meaning of this generally mis- 
translated, misunderstood injunction, πληροῦσθε ἐν Πνεύματι. 


“The kingdom of God,” he writes (p. 88), ‘is at once spiritual 
and historical; eternal and temporal; outward and inward; 
visible and invisible: a system and an energy. It is an order of 
things in which heavenly laws are recognized and obeyed. It 
depends both for its origin and for its support upon forces which 
are not of earth. It is inspired by the principles and powers of 
a higher sphere. It implies a harmonious relation between men 
and the beings of the unseen universe (the kingdom of heaven). 
It places its members in a social and personal relationship to a 
Divine Head, as citizens to a King, as children to a Father (‘the 
kingdom of God,’ ‘the kingdom of your Father which is in 
heaven’). . . . It is not limited by the conditions of our present 
existence, though it is manifested under them... . We live in 
it, and yet we look for it. We live in it as recognizing the 
supremacy of a Divine law, the rule of a Divine Sovereign, 
the constitution of a Divine Church. We look for it as we wait 
for the redemption of our own bodies. Meanwhile we are bound by 
the obligations of its citizenship, heirs of its glories, sharers in its 
destiny. . . . The citizen must, according to the measure of his 
powers, embody the notes of the kingdom. And the kingdom 
of God is not eating and drinking, but righteousness and peace and 
Joy in the Holy Ghost. It is the social incorporation of a spirit 
which penetrates and hallows every region of human activity, of 
a spirit which consecrates for the common service every variety 
of heritage and endowment, which combines in a harmonious 
union the manifold energies of enterprise, which crowns every 
faithful servant with a blessedness which none can take away or 
disturb. 
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“ὁ Righteousness, peace, joy. The human heart welcomes 
these characteristics as marking the society which answers the 
promise of creation. In these three, that memorable triad, 
the battle-cry of revolution, which, in spite of every perversion 
and misuse, has found a wide response in the souls of nations, 
receives its highest fulfilment. In ‘righteousness, peace, joy,’ we 
can recognize ‘equality, liberty, fraternity,’ interpreted, purified, 
extended. They tell us that the community and not the indi- 
vidual is the central thought in the life of men. They tell us 
that the fulfilment of duties and not the assertion of right is the 
foundation of the social structure. ‘They tell us that the end of 
labour is not material well-being, but that larger, deeper, more 
abiding delight, which comes from successfully ministering to the 
good of others. They tell us that over all that is transitory in 
the form of the kingdom, over all the conditions which determine 
its growth, there rests the light, the power, of an Eternal 
IereSencers 


Ἔν Πνεύματι is not to be taken with πληροῦσθε as an 
unusual substitute for τὸ Πνεῦμα, τοῦ Hvebduatoc, or τῷ 
Πνεύματι. It is parallel to ἐν ᾧ ἐστιν ἀσωτία, not defining 
the nature of the πλήρωμα, but the sphere within which the 
πλήρωμα is to be sought. The enlarging, the quickening, 
the exhilaration of our being, which it is a natural instinct 
to seek, is to be truly found, not in bacchanalian orgies, but 
by submitting ourselves to the Divine influence by which 
we are surrounded, and drinking in the revelation of His 
Spirit, 22 whom we live and move and have our being. So 
from being “in the Spirit,’ the Spirit will come to be 
“in us,” and all that wine mockingly promises, of sorrows 
banished or enkindled joys, will be lastingly and effectually 
realized. Mark how, on the Day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 13), 
the effects of the Spirit were confounded with those of 
“new wine.” Spirituous excitement is the ghastly counter- 
feit of spiritual invigoration (cf. Luke i. 15). 


19, 20. The four co-ordinate participial clauses, λαλοῦν.- 
iN) N ΄ , a 
i RT ee oc) ἄδοντες Καὶ ψάλλοντες ἘΝ ie Am ευχαριστουντες 
ὑποτασσόμενοι. .., are appended to πληροῦσβε to show how 
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the thing enjoined is to be accomplished. The first step is 
to unite in the utterance of studied compositions, in which 
the experiences, the emotions, and aspirations of accepted 
saints have found expression; the second step lies in the 
response of the heart to the utterance of the lips; the 
third, in the devout expression of the deep contentment of 
the heart which is now rightly attuned, its complainings 
hushed, its doubts removed, the conviction gained that 
“Truly God is good to Israel,” and “Ad/ things work 
together for good to them that love God;” the climax 
is reached when the inward harmony wrought in those 
who have submitted themselves to these influences finds 
its common expression in their lives, shows them united 
in their aims and objects, swayed by the same motives, 
bound with the links of a mutual love. 


19. λαλοῦντες ἑαυτοῖς] “ By speaking one to another ;”? lit. 
“to yourselves” —an expression which, in English, conveys 
the idea of self-converse. The substitution of ἑαυτοῖς for 
ἀλλήλοις, here as in ch. iv. 32, is a weighty intimation of 
the identification of each with all. The very thought 
of “others,” as having separate aims and interests, is 
eliminated. Yet each fully retains his individuality ; 
personality, se/f-hood, is undestroyed. The giving audible 
expression Zogether of the same thoughts, emotions, desires, 
etc., is the first and most powerful means of establishing 
communion between congregated individuals, fusing all by 
the identity of the thoughts, feelings, and desires suggested 
to each amid the intensifying influence of numbers. 


ψαλμοῖς καὶ ὕμνοις καὶ ὠδαῖς πνευματικαῖς]Ὶ “771 psalms 
and hymns and spiritual songs.” It is hardly possible to 
distinguish sharply between these words, which occur also 
Col. iii. 16. The first suggests the Old Testament (even 
I Cor, xiv. 26 may refer to some particular psalm on which 
one person claimed to have received special light) ; the 
third has an expressed reference to the Spirit, and, remem- 
bering the oft-quoted words of Pliny (Z/. x. 97), “Carmen 
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Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem,” we may, per- 
haps, see allusion to the Three Persons of the Trinity— 
psalms being occupied with the Father, the one God of 
O.T.; hymns being addressed to the Son; and wéai 
concerned with the work of the Spirit. 


ἄδοντες καὶ ψάλλοντες τῇ καρδίᾳ ὑμῶν τῷ Κυρίῳ] “ By 
singing and playing with your heart to the Lord.” The verbs 
are frequently found together in the Psalms; eg. Ps. xii. 
(xiii.) 6, Aow τῷ Κυρίῳ τῷ εὐεργετήσαντί με, καὶ ψαλῶ τῷ 
ὀνόματι Κυρίου τοὺ ὑψίστου. XXV1. (XXvil.) 6, ᾷσομαι καὶ ψαλῶ 
τῷ Κυρίῳ. XXXil. (XXxXill.) 3, "Acare αὐτῷ dopa καινὸν, καλῶς 
ψάλατε ἐν ἀλαλαγμῷ. They denote respectively vocal and 
instrumental music, and are here used metaphorically to 
express the perfect inward harmony which the literal music 
of the foregoing clause is designed to produce (cf. the 
Case οἱ Sault Kings xvit 16, 23): 

The addition of τῷ Κυρίῳ, as the personal object towards 
which the newly roused feelings are to be directed, is not 
without grave significance. Church music is not always 
the handmaid of devotion. More is asked than that it fail 
not of soothing and pleasing effect. To “dissolve me into 
ecstasies”’ is in the power of all music; but that which here 
is contemplated must, further, “ bring all heaven before 
mine eyes.” 

Ψάλλειν is indifferently constructed with the simple 
dative and with ἐν. The preposition here is probably 
correct. The ἐν is used both with the instrument by which 
and with the instrument on which the music is produced 
(1 Kings xviii. 10, ἔψαλλεν ἐν χειρὶ αὐτοῦ ; Ps. cxlvi. (cxlvii.) 
7, ψάλατε τῷ Θεῷ ἡμῶν ἐν κιθάρᾳ). 

The idea of heart-music has already been suggested 
(see on ch, ii. 10, ποίημα, and on ch. iv. 16, ἐπιχορηγίας, and 
the variant μέλους in the following clause; also on ch. iv. 
25, ἐσμὲν ἀλλήλων μέλη). 


* Since ever the world was fashioned, 
Water and air and sod, 
A music of divers meaning 
Has flowed from the hand of God. 
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In valley, and gorge, and upland, 
On stormy mountain height, 
He makes Him a harp of the forest, 
He sweeps the chords with might. 
He puts forth His hand to the ocean, 
He speaks, and the waters flow,— 
Now in a chorus of thunder, 
Now in a cadence low. 
He touches the waving flower-bells, 
He plays on the woodland streams 
A tender song, like a mother 
Sings to a child in dreams. 
But the music divinest and dearest, 
Since ever the years began, 
Is the manifold, passionate music 
He draws from the heart of man.” 
(F. E. Weatherly.) 


“In all the loveliest representations in Central Greek art of 
the birth of Athena, Apollo stands close to the sitting Jupiter, 
singing, with a deep, quiet joyfulness, to his lyre. The sun is 
always thought of as the master of time and rhythm, and as the 
origin of the composing and inventive discovery of melody ; but 
the air, as the actual element and substance of the voice, the 
prolonging and sustaining power of it, andthe symbol of its moral 
passion. Whatever in music is measured and designed, belongs 
therefore to Apollo and the Muses; whatever is impulsive and 
passionate, to Athena: hence her constant strength of voice or 
cry (as when she aids the shout of Achilles) curiously opposed to 
the dumbness of Demeter. The Apolline lyre, therefore, is not 
so much the instrument producing sound, as its measurer and 
divider by length or tension of string into given notes; and I 
believe it is, in a double connection with its office as a measurer 
of time or motion, and its relation to the transit of the sun in the 
sky, that Hermes forms it from the tortoise-shell, which is the 
image of the dappled concave of the cloudy sky. Thence- 
forward all the limiting or restraining modes of music belong to 
the Muses; but the passionate music is wind music, as in the 
Doric flute. Then, when this inspired music becomes degraded 
in its passion, it sinks into the pipe of Pan, and the double pipe 
of Marsyas, and is then rejected by Athena. The myth which 
represents her doing so is that she invented the double pipe from 
hearing the hiss of the Gorgonian serpents; but when she played 
upon it, chancing to see her face reflected in the water, she saw 
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that it was distorted, whereupon she threw down the flute, which 
Marsyas found. Then the strife of Apollo and Marsyas repre- 
sents the enduring contest between music, in which the words 
and thought lead, and the lyre measures or melodizes them 
(which Pindar means when he calls his hymns ‘kings over the 
lyre’), and music in which the words are lost, and the wind or 
impulse leads, — generally, therefore, between intellectual and 
brutal, or meaningless music. . . . And the opposition between 
these two kinds of sound is continually dwelt upon by the Greek 
philosophers, the real fact at the root of all their teaching being 
this—that true music is the natural expression of a lofty passion 
for a right cause ; that in proportion to the kingliness and force 
of any personality, the expression either of its joy or suffering 
becomes measured, chastened, calm, and capable of interpre- 
tation only by the majesty of ordered, beautiful, and worded 
sound. Exactly in proportion to the degree in which we become 
narrow in the cause and conception of our passions, incontinent 
in the utterance of them, feeble of perseverance in them, sullied 
or shameful in the indulgence of them, their expression by 
musical sound becomes broken, mean, fatuitous, and at last 
impossible ; the measured waves of the air of heaven will not 
lend themselves to expression of ultimate vice, it must be for 
ever sunk into discordance or silence. And since every work of 
right art has a tendency to reproduce the ethical state which first 
developed it, this, which of all arts is most directly ethical in 
origin, is also the most direct in power of discipline; the first, 
the simplest, the most effective of all instruments of moral 
instruction; while in the failure and betrayal of its functions, it 
becomes the subtlest aid of moral degradation. Music is thus, 
in her health, the teacher of perfect order, and is the voice of the 
obedience of angels, and the companion of the course of the 
spheres of heaven ; and in her depravity she is also the teacher 
of perfect disorder and disobedience, and the Gloria in Excelsis 
becomes the Marseillaise.’—Ruskin, Queen of the Air. 


20. εὐχαριστοῦντες πάντοτε ὑπὲρ πάντων] “By giving 
thanks always for all things.’ Third participial clause 
appended to πληροῦσθε. When the rhythmic, harmonious 
utterance of their common thoughts and hopes, and desires 
and fears has prevailed to still the soul, and they have 
realized the presence of One, unseen yet near, whom they 
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confess to be the Lorvd—the absolute Controller of a// that 
has befallen them, and of αὐ that can befall; when through 
“psalms and hymns” in which saints set the seal of 
attesting experience to the goodness of the Lord by whom 
all things a/ways are ordered, the transition must be made 
to that εὐχαριστία which has already been said to “ befit 
saints” (ver. 4), and for which they will now be qualified 
as συνιέντες τὶ τὸ θέλημα τοῦ Κυρίου (ver. 17), an under- 
standing that is not to be acquired by lonely brooding over 
that which is personal, for it asks the consideration of “all 
things,” and those not as isolated accidents, but in their 
bearing on the destiny of the whole. (See ch. iii. 18, from 
which the duty of “speaking to one another” is an obvious 
corollary.) 


ἐν ὀνόματι τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν Ἴ. X.] “ln the name of our 
Lord Fesus Christ.’ Were, as in ch. i. 17, the Greek differs 
from the English, which seems to present the same single 
designation as ch. 2; vi. 23. To the single title “ Lord,” 
used immediately above, and which might chill with 
emotions of dread, words now are added which show that 
He stands in a special relation to “us” (ἡμων), a relation 
characterized by humanity and covenant grace. (In 1 Cor. 
v. 4, according to the true reading, there is a significant 
omission of Χριστοῦ.) 


τῳ Θεῷ καὶ πατρῇ] “170 God, even the Father.’ The 
effects of music are redeemed from pure subjectivity, 
which would have a weakening and depraving result on 
the character, both by the exalted object towards which 
the stirred emotions are immediately directed, and by the 
practical issues demanded by them in the next clause. 
(Cf. Clem. R. xxxviii., Πάντα ἐξ αὐτοῦ ἔχοντες ὀφείλομεν κατὰ 
πάντα εὐχαριστεῖν αὐτῳ᾽ ᾧ ἡ δόξά εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων.) 


21. ὑποτασσόμενοι ἀλλήλοις] “By subordinating your- 
selves one to another.” Fourth participial clause, showing 
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how the ὑστέρημα of each may be supplied, and the 
collective πλήρωμα be realized. This recognition of 
mutual dependence, of the interdependence of rich and 
poor, lowly and exalted, wise and unwise, nowhere finds 
better illustration than in the sage counsel of the elders to 
Rehoboam, the very utterance of which marks an epoch in 
the history of social morality (1 Kings xii. 7); and the 
true meaning of it is well drawn out by Clem. R. (xxxviii.), 
Σωζέσθω οὖν ὑμῶν ὅλον τὸ σῶμα ἐν Xpioty ᾿Ιησοῦ, καὶ 
ὑποτασσέσθω ἕκαστος τῷ πλησίον αὐτοῦ, καθὼς καὶ ἐτέθη ἐν 
τῷ χαρίσματι αὐτοῦ" ὁ ἰσχυρὺς μὴ ἀτημελείτω τὸν ἀσθενῆ, ὁ 
δὲ ἀσθενὴς ἐντρεπέσθω τὸν ἰσχυρόν" ὁ πλούσιος ἐπιχορηγείτω 
τῷ πτωχῷ, O δὲ πτωχὸς εὐχαριστείτω τῷ Θεῴ, OTL ἔδωκεν αὐτῷ 
δι οὗ ἀναπληρωθῇὴ αὐτοῦ τὸ ὑστέρημα" 0 σοφὸς ἐνξεικνύσθω 
τὴν σοφίαν αὐτοῦ μι ἐν λόγοις ἀλλ᾽ ἐν ἔργοις ἀγαθοῖς" ὃ ταπει- 
νοφρῶὼν μὴ ἑαυτῷ μαρτυρείτω, ἀλλ᾽ ἐάτω ὑφ᾽ ἑτέρου ἑαυτὸν 
μαρτυρεῖσθαι" ὁ ἁγνὸς ἐν τῇ σαρκὶ ἤτω καὶ μὴ ἀλαζονευέσθω, 
γινώσκων ὅτι ἑτερύς ἐστιν 0 ἐπιχορηγῶν αὐτῷ τὴν ἐγκράτειαν. 

It will be remarked how high the place here assigned 
to music and singing, and that a threefold effect is ascribed 
to it—moral, religious, social. 

I. To submit one’s self to its influence is the first step 
towards being “ fulfilled in the Spirit,” and it has always 
been recognized as foremost among means and helps 
to devotion. Its first effect is moral; it touches the 
heart. 


“There is a mutual sympathy framed by the Maker of all 
things between the passions of men and the harmony of sounds, 
which by their variety will change and transform into a corre- 
sponding variety of dispositions. They will raise them into joy, 
and in a moment deject them into sorrow:.they will transport 
them into indignation, and again calm them into love. There is 
no affection, no state of mind, but it can express and imitate, and 
by that imitation so accommodate itself to, as to govern and turn 
whithersoever it will.”—T. Bisse. 


II. Its second effect is religvouws, for it unlocks to us the 
door of infinity, bringing to us “mysterious stirrings of 
heart, and keen emotions, and strange yearnings after we 
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know not what, and awful impressions from we know not 
whence” (J. H. Newman). 


“Tt is for ever striving to tell us something, for ever imploring 
us to listen and to understand; we listen, we strain, we try to 
take in its vague meaning; it is telling us sweet and mighty 
secrets, letting drop precious talismanic words; we guess, but do 
not understand. May we never know wherefore the joy, where- 
fore the sadness? Can we not subtilize our minds, go forth with 
our heart and fancy as interpreters, and distinguish in the wreath- 
ing melodies and entangled chords some words of superhuman 
emotion ?”—Vernon Lee. 


No art affords such strong evidence of the spiritual in 
man as music. Darwin owned the mystery of it, writing 
(Descent of Man, ii. 333)— 


“As neither the enjoymént nor the capacity of producing 
musical notes are of the least direct use to man, they must be 
reckoned among the most mysterious with which he is endowed.” 


And his complaint is well known that his growing 
absorption in physical research was accompanied by a loss 
of the sense of music—“an atrophy of that part of the 
brain on which the higher tastes depend” (Lzfe and 
Letters, i. 8). 

Engrossed with the finite, he lost sense of the infinite, 
and music became to him meaningless. 


“The intuition of what is highest and holiest—of the Intel- 
ligent Power which enkindles the spark of life in all nature—is 
audibly expressed in musical sound; hence music and song are 
the utterance of the fullest perfection of existence—praise of the 
Creator! Agreeably to its real essential nature, therefore, music 
is religious cultus ; and its origin is to be sought for and found, 
simply and solely, in religion, in the Church.”—Wilhelm Hoffmann. 


However much the Hebrews may have been surpassed 
in literary accomplishments, in political skill or military 
strength, in painting and sculpture, by the other great 
nations of antiquity, they seem scarcely to have been 
equalled in the variety and range of their musical resources. 
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“The inspiration of a worship nobler and more animating 
among the Hebrews, had given them psaltery, harp, flute, cymbal, 
timbrel, trumpet, and shawm ; it had gathered singing men and 
women around the court, when that was established ; and it pre- 
served, to the end of their separate public history, schools of 
musicians, with multitudes of ministers for the service of song. 
They accepted much, no doubt, from the Egyptians, as the Greeks 
did also, who afterwards borrowed largely as well from Phrygia 
and from Lydia. But the Hebrews accepted and absorbed what 
hardly seemed cognate with their natural genius, because they 
had an inspiring use for it, and felt their need of it imperative. 
‘The very name of their psalms, or praise-hymns, implies in itself 
instrumental accompaniments; and though they wanted the 
fertile fancy, the lively sensibility, the facility of invention, in 
which the Attic genius was eminent, music at least was always 
more to them than ‘the signet of an emerald, set in a work of 
gold’ (Ecclus. xxxii. 6), which the proverb had declared it to be 
when associated with wine in secular feasts. It was a voice of 
exulting thanksgiving to the Holiest in the heavens; a royal 
instrument for adoration in worship. 

“But when Christianity had broken forth upon the world, 
with its loftier discoveries both of God and of man, and of the 
duty of man to his Author, the spirit taught by it could not 
remain satisfied with previous modes of tuneful utterance. It 
had to find a yet richer voice for richer feeling, and to make 
᾿ Invention contribute to its needs. So came, very early, antiphonal 
chants in unison, with appropriate music for the Trisagion, or 
seraphical hymn. So the laws of harmony, with the connected 
counterpoint, appeared. So instruments were added, which the 
earlier Church, perhaps, had declined, till the organ found its com- 
pleteness and its home. And so music became ever richer and 
grander, in anthem, Mass, and mighty oratorio, in the passionate 
wail of the Miserere, the exultant chords of the Jubilate, in the 
Gloria in Excelsis, the Benedicite, the Magnificat, and the Te 
Deum. Back to Gregory, St. Augustine, Ambrose, Chrysostom, 
Basil, we trace the vast history ; and they but represented a ten- 
dency, energetic and controlling, of which they were the exponents, 
not the creators. ‘The pleasure connected with the various cere- 
monies of the ethnic religions had been that of household or 
social festivity, of public games, and picturesque pageants. But 
the rich and lofty spiritual joy in the worship of God, as that 
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worship was at once inspired and instructed by the genius of 
Christianity,—this it was which lifted from the first the voice of 
the Church in her unending grateful song. 

“ Canonical singers were early ordained, with the admonition, 
‘See that thou believe in thy heart what thou singest with thy 
mouth, and approve in thy works what thou believest in thy 
heart.’ . . . But to no separated officers was the great function 
in the churches confined. ‘All come together with us to sing,’ 
said Chrysostom, ‘ and in it they unitedly join; the young and 
the old, the rich and the poor, women and men, slaves and the 
free, all send forth one melody. The prophet speaks, and we 
all respond, all sing together. Secular inequalities are here 
expelled. One chorus is formed of the whole congregation ; 
there is a grand harmony of voices, and the earth imitates heaven.’ 
‘The ploughman at his plough,’ said Jerome, in a passage often 
quoted, ‘sings his joyful hallelujahs: the busy mower refreshes 
himself with psalms: the vine-dresser sings the songs of David.’ 
In social and domestic life the same new sounds of melody were 
heard. Inartistic, no doubt, to us discordant, were those primi- 
tive Christian airs. But they were a voice of wholly strange 
sweetness amid the clashing and fierce confusions which for ages 
had filled the world. They gave immediate response from 
exulting souls to the new and astonishing religion which was 
here. The music was a mirror, as has well been said, ‘ placed at 
such an angle that in it was reflected the very blue of heaven 
itself.’ So it was sung in the dungeon of the prisoner, at the 
stake of the martyr, in the palace of later emperors, as well as in 
Christian house and field ; and so it has never ceased to be heard 
wherever the new religion has gone. Philosophy does not sing. 
Unbelief does not sing. A scientific positivism has no conceivable 
utterance of music. The tender and infinite aspiration of that 
incessantly contradicts it. It is only the faith which accepts with 
love the Lord who comes to us in Christianity, and which through 
Him sees an Infinite Mind, illuminating alike the heavens and the 
earth, which exults in the mystic ministry of music, as it carols 
like a bird in aspiring song, or rolls the vast harmonies of its. 
new adoration from choir to chorus, and from organ to organ.”— 
Storr’s Divine Origin, pp. 115-118. 

“The gospel,” says Alfred Gurney, “is music, it opens with 
a burst of music brought down to earth—the Jagnificat to begin 
with, and then the angels’ carol and the gospel songs. St. 
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Chrysostom dwells upon the one record of our Lord singing 
a hymn after the first Eucharist as an example to us, and so 
intended by Him. It is an example which the Church has been 
prompt to follow; for the Church is the house of joy, and music 
its universal expression. How she has seized upon the Psalter 
and played upon it; enshrined it in her offices; interpreted and 
embellished it, and made it to yield its manifold and marvellous 
music as a perpetual oblation whereby she ever presents to God 
the homage of her gladness.” 

At the time of the Reformation “we broke the sculptured 
figures and painted glories of the saints, that formerly looked 
down upon the kneeling congregations ; but we still sang psalms. 
We covered over the old frescoes upon the church walls with 
whitewash and plaster; but we developed a noble English school 
of anthem and service-music. Even poetry was banished from our 
Prayer-book, so far as that was possible, when the old hymns were 
dropped out of it. But music has always remained. The practice 
of the cathedrals and larger parish churches, carrying out as it 
did the express directions of the rubrics in the Prayer-book, 
witnessed to the original intention of the Reformers, and to the 
ineradicable instincts of the people. . . . 

‘rt, Music is, in the first place, the voice of God to the soul. 
There are other ways of preaching the gospel than by speaking 
from a pulpit. A singer filled with the power and the pathos of 
some great spiritual song, can touch the hearts of men who would 
listen unmoved to the most eloquent of sermons. The voice of 
the organ or of the orchestra, interpreting the consecrated 
thought of a great composer, has carried home, often and again, 
the message of the cross of Christ. ‘The strange, uplifting power 
of a mighty chorus is familiar to us all. . . . And in the passion 
of the singer, in the manifold voices of strings or keys, in the 
great brotherhood of choral song, we reverently recognize that 
voice which pleads in every heart, but which uses human means 
to win the human race ; the voice of the most high God... . 

“2, And music is, in the second place, the voice of the heart’s 
aspiration towards God. It is the speech of the spirit, the 
language of the soul. What we cannot utter, but only dimly feel, 
that music seems to say for us. It is the voice of our unshaped 
and unspoken prayers; its heavenward strains are the wings of 
our dull and flagging devotion. The melody of a hymn is often 
for us the expression of a spiritual emotion ; a phrase from oratorio 
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or anthem, wedded to some text of Scripture, some verse of a 
psalm, calls up and tells forth a mood of penitence, an aspiration 
after a Christ-like life, an utterance of abiding hope, or the 
expression of a fervent faith, Who can hear, for instance, the 
opening chords of the Dead March without a sudden solemnizing 
of the spirit as if in the presence of the dead? Who can listen 
to the characteristic phrase of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
and not dart up an unspoken but deeply felt Alleluia to the throne 
of God? Music is not merely a mode of preaching; it is a form 
of prayer. So he who saw the vision of the city of God in the 
Apocalypse has told us that music is the highest symbol of the 
eternal life of the blessed; that unbroken and unspoiled harmony 
is the truest likeness of the rest and the activities of heaven.”— 
Η. Ὁ. Shuttleworth, Music and Worship. 


III. The third effect of music is socza/, leading to the 
due subordination of parts to the whole. 


‘‘Why do we all enjoy music? Because it sounds sweet, 
But why does it sound sweet? ‘That is a mystery known only 
to God. - ὡς 

“Why is there music in heaven? Consider St. John’s visions 
in the Revelation. 

‘‘ Why did St. John hear therein harpers with their harps, and 
the mystic beasts and the elders, singing a new song to God and 
to the Lamb, and the voices of many angels round them, whose 
number was ten thousand times ten thousand? .. . 

“ First, there is music in heaven because in music there is no 
self-will. Music goes by certain laws and rules. Man did not 
make those laws of music; he has only found them out; and if 
he be self-willed and break them, there is an end of his music 
instantly ; all he brings out is discordant and ugly sounds. 

‘‘ The greatest musician in the world is as much bound by those 
laws as the learner in the school ; and the greatest is the one who, 
instead of fancying that, because he is clever, he may throw aside 
the laws of music, knows the laws of music best, and observes 
them most reverently. And therefore it was that the old Greeks, 
the wisest of all the heathens, made a point of teaching their 
children music, because, they said, it taught them not to be self- 
willed or fanciful, but to see the beauty of order, the usefulness 
of rule, the divineness of law. 
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“ And therefore music is fit for heaven ; therefore music is a 
pattern and type of heaven, and of the everlasting life of God, 
which perfect spirits live in heaven; a life of melody and order 
in themselves ; a life of harmony with each other and with God. 
Music, I say, is a pattern of the everlasting life of heaven, because 
in heaven, as in music, is perfect freedom and perfect pleasure ; 
and yet that freedom comes not from throwing away law, but 
from obeying God’s law perfectly ; and that pleasure comes, not 
from self-will and doing each what he likes, but from perfectly 
doing the will of the Father, who is in heaven. 

“And that in itself would be sweet music, even if there were 
neither voice nor sound in heaven. For wherever there is order 
and obedience, there is sweet music for the ears of Christ. 
Whatsoever does its duty, according to its kind which God has 
given it, makes melody in the ears of Christ. Whatsoever is 
useful to the things around it makes harmony in the ears of 
Christ. Therefore those wise old Greeks used to talk of the 
music of the spheres. They said that sun, moon, and stars, 
going round each in its appointed path, made, as they rolled 
across the heavens, everlasting music before the throne of God. 
And 50, too, the old psalms say. Do you not recollect that noble 
verse which speaks of the stars of heaven, and says ?— 


“What though no human voice or sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
To reason’s ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing as they shine, 
* The hand that made us is Divine.” ’ 


* And therefore it is that that noble song of the Three Children 
calls upon sun and moon and stars of heaven to bless the Lord, 
praise Him, and magnify Him for ever ; and not only upon them, 
but on the smallest things on earth—on mountains and _ hills, 
green herbs and springs, cattle and feathered fowl. ‘They too, 
he says, can bless the Lord, and magnify Him for ever. And 
how? By fulfilling the law which God has given them, and by 
living, each after their kind, according to the wisdom wherewith 
Christ, the Word of God, created them, when He beheld all that 
He had made, and behold, it was very good. 

““And so canwe. Some of us may not be able to make music 
with our voices, but we can make it with our hearts, and join in 
the angels’ song this day, if not with our lips, yet in our lives. 
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“Tf thou fulfillest the law which God has given thee, the law 
of love and liberty, then thou makest music before God, and thy 
life is a hymn of praise to God. 

“ΤΕ thou art in love and charity with thy neighbours, thou 
art making sweeter harmony in the ears of the Lord Jesus Christ 
than psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music. 

“ΤΕ thou art living a righteous and a useful life, doing thy duty 
orderly and cheerfully where God has put thee, then thou art 
making sweeter melody in the ears of the Lord Jesus Christ 
than if thou hadst the throat of a nightingale; for then thou in 
thy humble place art humbly copying the everlasting harmony 
and melody which is in heaven, the everlasting harmony and 
melody by which God made the world and all that therein is, and 
behold, it was very good, in the day when the morning stars sang 
together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy over the new- 
created earth, which God had made to be a pattern of His own 
Detiection. τς 

“IT say it with all reverence, but I do say it. There is music 
in God,—not the music of voice or sound; and music which no 
ears can hear, but only the spirit of a man when awakened by 
the Holy Spirit, and taught to know God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 

“There is one everlasting melody in heaven which Christ, the 
Word of God, makes for ever, when He does all things perfectly 
and wisely, and righteously and gloriously, full of grace and truth ; 
and from that all melody comes, and is a dim pattern thereof 
here, and is beautiful only because it is a dim pattern thereof. 

‘And there is an everlasting melody in God, which is the 
harmony between the Father and the Son, who, though He 
be co-equal and co-eternal with the Father, does nothing of 
Himself, but only what He seeth His Father do, saying for ever, 
‘Not My will, but Thine be done,’ and hears His Father answer 
for ever, ‘Thou art My Son: this day have I begotten Thee.’ 

“ Therefore all melody and all harmony upon earth, whether 
in the song of birds, the whisper of the wind, the concourse of 
voices, or the sounds of those cunning instruments which man 
has learned to create, because he is made in the image of Christ, 
the Word of God, who creates all things ;—all music, I say, upon 
earth is beautiful, in as far as it is a pattern and type of the ever- 
lasting music which is in heaven, which was before all worlds, 
and shall be after them, for by its rules all worlds were made, 
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and will be made for ever, even the everlasting melody of the 
wise and loving will of God, and the everlasting harmony of the 
Father toward the Son, and of the Son toward the Father, in one 
Holy Spirit who proceeds from them both, to give melody and 
harmony, order and beauty, life and light, to all which God has 
made.”—Charles Kingsley, Good Mews of God. 


ἐν φόβῳ Χριστοῦ] “Lx the fear of Christ.” The read- 
ing Θεοῦ is to be wholly discarded. The phrase is unique. 
It is remarkable how seldom “fear” is associated with any 
of the Divine Names in N.T. Twice we find ¢. Θεοῦ (Rom. 
iii. 18, where Christians are not under consideration ; and 
2 Cor. vii. 1) ; and twice ¢. rov Κυρίου (Acts ix. 31 3 2 Cor. v. 
11). Tear was the very characteristic of the old dispensa- 
ἘῸΝ (CLA Cts tr 2y 220 35 cll τὸ, 20, whereuproselytes 
are apparently regarded ; Col. iii. 22, where “fear of the 
Lord.” is substituted for fear of man; and i Vet. i, 17, a 
general precept); but in N.T. it is swallowed up in more 
generous emotions. “Our Lord” is Jesus Christ (see on 
ch. v. 20). Fear still is His due, but it is fear controlled 
by love. “The fear of Christ” is a phrase on which to 
ponder. 


22-v1. 9. The general duty of mutual subordination, 
shown in special application to the Christian home. 


22. αἱ γυναῖκες, τοῖς ἰδίοις ἀνδράσιν] “ Ye wives, unto 
your own husbands.’ There should be no full stop after 
Χριστοῦ. Read Xpisrov'ai γι No inferiority is expressed 
or implied, as would be unmistakably evident if this pre- 
cept were kept in its proper close connection with the 
preceding. The non-repetition of the verb, which, as 
Jerome says, “ magis in Greco intelligitur quam in Latino,” 
shows that no special emphasis is to be thrown into it 
when thus applied. The task or duty of self-subordination, 
not swdjection, is laid rather on the wife than the husband, 
because of the greater pliability which gencrally belongs 
to the woman, making it easier for her to adjust herself to 
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the man, than for the man, whose ruder contact with the 
world produces and requires a certain unyieldingness, to 
adjust himself to her. The addition of ἰδίοις is itself fatal 
to the thought of inferiority, and at the same time suggests 
to the woman a tender consideration. 


“Inferior matrona suo sit, Prisca, marito : 
Non aliter fiunt femina virque pares.” 
(Martial, ZAzg. vill. 12.) 


ὡς τῷ Κυρίῳ] “As unto the Lord” —a medifying clause, 
which at once sets to subservience the condition of 
righteousness (cf. ver. 17), and adds permanence and force 
to the obligation which remains for a Christian wife under 
all circumstances, 


23. ὅτι ἀνήρ ἐστι κεφαλὴ τῆς γυναικός] “For a husband 
as the head of his wife.’ The man is related to the woman 
as the head is related to the body, the centre of its life and 
activity, invested with originating and controlling powers. 
(Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 3, seg., Θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι, ὅτι παντὸς, 
ἀνδρὸς ἡ κεφαλὴ ὁ Χριστός ἐστι, Kepady δὲ γυναικὸς ὃ ἀνήρ, 


‘ Lon’ “ z) ‘ 9 
κεφαλὴ δὲ τοῦ Χριστοῦ 6 Θεός... οὐ γάρ ἐστιν ἀνὴρ ἐκ 
vid ἰλλὰ Nee δῷ > Pate ἈΝ Ν ΟἿ > , θ > \ ὃ Ν 
γυναικός, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ ἐξ ἀνδρός" καὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἐκτίσθη ἀνὴρ διὰ 
Ἂ A 2 Ν < \ Ν » \ ” \ 
τὴν γυναῖκα, ἀλλὰ γυνὴ διὰ τὸν ἄνδρα... πλὴν οὔτε γυνὴ; 


χωρὶς ἀνδρὸς οὔτε ἀνὴρ χωρὶς γυναικὸς ἐν Κυρίῳ" ὥσπερ γὰρ 
ἡ γυνὴ ἐκ τοῦ ἀνδρός, οὕτω καὶ ὁ ἀνὴρ Cla τῆς γυναικός, τὰ δὲ 
πάντα ἐκ τοῦ Θεοῦ.) The relationship is here described as 
analogous to that between the Father and the Son, whose 
essential equality is undisturbed by the fact that the 
Father is πηγὴ πάσης Θεύτητος, and that “the Son can do: 
nothing of Himself (ἀφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ), but what He seeth the 
Father doing: for what things soever He doeth, these the 
Son also doeth in like manner” (John ν. 19). 


“ΤῊ woman’s curse is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwart’d or godlike, bond or free. 
... As far as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in serving her— 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but drag her down— 
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Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 

Within her—let her make herself her own 

To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undevelopt man, 

But diverse : could we make her as the man, 

Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man, 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words ; 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full summ/’d in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev’n as those who love.” 
(Tennyson, Zhe Princess.) 


we καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς κεφαλὴ τῆς ekxAnoiac| “ Even as the 
Chriseis tad of ihe Chick” (see chy 1,.22 3 ive 15) al he 
dependence of the wife on the husband is more prominent 
here than in 1 Cor. xia dependence like that of the 
Church upon the Christ. It is a marvellous ideal. No 
place for self is left in either. That of the husband is 
transferred to the wife, and the wife’s is displaced by the 
husband’s, 


αὐτὸς σωτὴρ τοῦ σώματος] “ fle, the Saviour of the 
body.” By every possible consideration the idea of com- 
parison 2x ¢his respect between a husband and the Christ is 
excluded. The pronoun (= He, and none other than He) 
is an express limitation. The σῶμα, which must bear the 
same meaning as in ch, 1, 23; iv. 16; v. 29, includes both 
the man and the woman. The use of ἀλλά in the follow- 
ing verse shows that a particular has been introduced 
which is wholly peculiar to the Christ—a relation been 
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specified in which no husband stands to his wife, but in 
which both stand equally to Him. 


24. ἀλλ᾽ we ἡ ἐκκλησία ὑποτάσσεται τῷ X.| “ Notwith- 
standing as the Church subordinates itself to the Christ.” 
The limitation of the correspondence between a husband 
and the Christ involves no limitation either in kind or 
degree of the headship which belongs to the husband. 


οὕτω καὶ αἱ γυναῖκες τοῖς ἀνδράσιν ἐν παντί] “So let 
wives to their husbands in everything.’ Dr. Hodge thus 
comments— 


“As ver. 22 teaches the nature of the subjection of the wife 
to her husband, and ver. 23 its ground, this verse teaches its 
extent. She is to be subject ἐν zavri, in everything. That is, 
the subjection is not limited to any one sphere or department of 
the social life, but extends to all. The wife is not subject as to 
some things, and independent as to others, but she is subject as 
to all. This, of course, does not mean that the authority of the 
husband is unlimited. It teaches its extent, not its degree. It 
extends over all departments, but is limited in all,—first, by the 
nature of the relation; and, secondly, by the higher authority 
of God.” 


In accepting this statement I must demur to the use of 
the words “ subject,” “subjection,” and “authority.” The 
due subordination is based not on any inferiority, but on a 
recognized difference of function. The true king sub- 
ordinates himself (ὑποτάσσεται) to his subjects that he may 
rightly ‘“‘serve” them, but he is not in “subjection” to 
them. (Cf. Ignat. Eph. 5, Ὡς ἡ ἐκκλησία 1. X., καὶ ὡς 6 1. Χ. 
τῷ Πατρί, ἵνα πάντα ἐν ἐνότητι σύμφωνα 1), referring to 
episcopal authority.) 


25. οἱ ἄνδρες, ἀγαπᾶτε Tac γυναῖκας] “ Husbands, love your 
wives.’ With reminiscence of this entire passage, Ignatius 
wrote to Polycarp (cap. v.), Tate ἀδελφαῖς μου προσλάλει 
ἀγαπᾶν τὸν Κυρίον καὶ τοῖς συμβθίοις ἀρκεῖσθαι σαρκὶ καὶ 
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Tvebpare ὁμοίως καὶ τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς μου παράγγελλε ἐν ὀνόματι 
᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἀγαπᾶν τὰς συμ[ϑίους, ὡς ὁ Κύριος τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. 
How deep a reform of the home was involved in these 
precepts of subordination on one side and love (ἀγάπη) on 
the other, it needs but slight knowledge of later pagan 
society to realize. 


καθὼς καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ἠγάπησε τὴν ἐκκλησίαν] “ Even as 
the Christ loved the Church” (see on ver. 2). 


καὶ ἑαυτὸν παρέδωκεν ὑπὲρ αὐτῆς}]Ὶ “ dud surrendered 
Flimself for her.’ In this self-sacrificing ἀγάπη, so distinct 
from the self-gratifying ἔρως of paganism, there is a puri- 
fying and uplifting power. The degradation of woman 
and desecration of wifedom were met by this supreme 
appeal to men. Cynicism, like that of Juvenal’s Sad. vi., 
was effectively silenced by the example adduced. The 
“bitterness ” (Col. ili. 19) of disappointment or resentment 
was checked by this reference to Him who called the 
Church out of worse than non-existence, and by the 


victorious energies of His love wrought it into fitness for 
Himself. 


26. ἵνα αὐτὴν ἁγιάσῃ Kkabapicac | & 7 ΕΠ might sanctify 
her by cleansing.” (On the force of the participle with the 
finite verb, see ch. i. 13.) The cleansing is part of the 
sanctification, not merely connected with it. The aorists, 
as frequently, are of ideal completeness. (Cf. Tit. ii. 14, 
"Ἔδωκεν ἑαυτὸν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, ἵνα λυτρώσηται ἡμᾶς ἀπὸ πάσης 
ἀνομίας, καὶ καθαρίσῃ ἑαυτῷ λαὸν περιούσιον, ζηλωτὴν καλῶν 
ἔργων.) The “cleansing” refers to the ἀκαθαρσία which is 
coupled with ἀνομία in Rom. vi. 19. The “sanctifying,” 
setting apart, or consecrating, here includes the λύτρον 
necessitated by ἀνομία, the faith by which it is appropriated, 
and the baptism by which it is sealed. 


ty λουτρῷ τοῦ ὕδατος] “By the washing of water. 
(Cf. Cant. iv. 2 and vi. 5, δόντες σου we ἀγέλαι τῶν 
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κεκαρμένων, αἵ ἀνέζϑηησαν ἀπὸ τοῦ λουτροῦ. Sir. ΧΧΧΙ, (XXXIV.) 
30, Βαπτιζόμενος ἀπὸ νεκροῦ, καὶ πάλιν ἁπτόμενος αὐτοῦ, τί 
ὠφέλησεν τῷ λουτρῷ αὐτοῦ. Tit. iii, 5, "Eowoev ἡμᾶς διὰ 
λουτρὸν παλιγγενεσίας καὶ ἀνακαινώσεως Πνεύματος “Αγίου. 
In Sirach λουτρόν is undoubtedly “washing,” not “ laver,” 
which, perhaps, decides the meaning in the other passages.) 

Cf. Acts xv. 9, Ti πίστει καθαρίσας τὰς καρδίας αὐτῶν. 
From the comparison of the Church to a Bride, the 
further comparison of her baptism to a λουτρὸν νυμφικόν 
is suggested. 


ἐν ῥήματι] “Ln the Word.” The uttered Word of God 
is the enveloping condition of the sanctifying and cleans- 
ing process. The Word itself is a means of cleansing 
(or Deutimexx -14 05. cxisy Οἷς Jonn xy. 3 xvii τη: 
Rom. x. 8). But more is said of it here than that. It is 
not only an instrument by which, but the element within 
which, the purification is effected. The“ faith ” required for 
salvation (Rom. x. 9, 10) springs from ἀκοή, and the ἀκοή 
results from a ῥῆμα Χριστοῦ (Rom. x. 17). Alford well 
quotes Augustine: “Detrahe verbum, et quid est aqua 
nisi aqua? Accedit verbum ad elementum, et fit sacra- 
mentum, etiam ipsum tanquam visibile verbum.” Ρῆμα 15 
not merely the baptismal formula, but that ρῆμα Θεοῦ 
which is ἡ μάχαιρα τοῦ Πνεύματος (ch. vi. 17). Ῥῆμα is 
more and less than λόγος Θεοῦ. It is not simply the 
Word, but the word preached (see Rom. x. 8; 1 Pet. i. 
25), and consequently stands in the singular for that part 
only of the Λόγος which may have been presented. (See 
the instructive change from λόγος to ῥῆμα in 1 Pet. i. 23, 
25; and from ρῆμα to ρήματα in Rom. x. 8, 17,18. Cf. 
Acts v. 20, Πάντα τὰ ῥήματα τῆς ζωῆς ταύτης ; also Acts 
ΧΙ 15." Χ. AA) 

“St. Paul guards the Ephesians from imagining that 
the Holy Sacrament of Baptism is to be confounded with 
any of those magical charms and incantations with which 
they were familiar, and for which their city was proverbial 
(see Acts xix. 19)” (Wordsworth, 77 /oc.). 
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27. ἵνα παραστήσῃ] “ That He might present.’ Second 
and more ultimate purpose of the loving self-surrender of 
the Christ. 


“The active verb παριστάναι (or παριστάνειν) is properly Zo set 
(or place) beside, to present. (1) Of persons, to make present, to 
show or produce (Acts 1. 33 1X. 41; xxill. 53). (2) Of facts, so 
show or prove (Acts xxiv. 13). (3) Of things or persons, ζῦ offer 
(or supply) for use or service (Matt. xxvi. 53; Acts xxiii, 24). (4) 
Especially in a sacred sense, fo present (as to a Deity) for acceptance 
or ministration ; as Rom, vi. 13; xi. 1; Lukeii. 22; 1 Cor. viii. 
8; 2 Cor. iv. 14; xl. 2; Eph. v. 27; Col. 1.26, 28.”—Vaughan, 
on Rom. vi. 13. 


αὐτὸς éautw |“ Himself to Himself.’ The recovery of 
the right reading (αὐτός for αὐτήν) adds immensely to the 
weight and significance of the passage. In introducing 
this wholly new ideal of matrimony, and upholding it with 
the holiest of Divine sanctions, St. Paul, who had else- 
where spoken of God as the ‘Presenter’ (@ Cor iv. 14; 
Col. i. 22, on which see Lightfoot), and even of himself as 
the παράνυμφος Or πάροχος, now emphasizes the fact that 
it is ultimately Christ Himself who presents to Himself. 
And from this the immediate deduction would tell 
mightily on the then prevalent conceptions of marriage. 
The wishes of a father might have their effect in con- 
trolling the set of the affections, and the suggestions of 
friends have a recognised influence, but the decision for 
union rests at last with the man. From ver. 23 it is 
obvious that ἀγάπη is to precede the union. The very 
word is fatal to the ancient idea, endorsed by law-givers, 
poets, and philosophers, of the generation of children as 
the chief end of marriage, and of a sensual ἔρως as its 
highest, but not even necessary, bond. (See the Excursus 
on Women in Bekker’s Charicles.) The revolutionary force 
of almost every word of this section, and the importance 
of its bearing upon sccial morality, is incalculable. Love, 
which chooses, seeks, and wins—love, which never was 
called into being by authority—love, with its power to 
purify and assimilate, and with its lasting and unsparing 
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self-devotion,—when that was laid down as the condition 
of marriage, and the divinely appointed characteristic of 
it, a new era had dawned for society, whose entire corrup- 
tion had been due to a decline of the sanctities of the 
home, in which the foundations of all social well-being 
are laid. 


ἔνδοξον τὴν ἐκκλησίαν] “A Church which ts glorious.” 
The word tells of royal state and dignity. (Cf. Luke vii. 
25, Ἰδού, of ἐν ἱματισμῷ ἐνδόξῳ καὶ τρυφῇ ὑπάρχοντες ἐν 
βασιλείοις εἰσίν) In Luke xiii. 17 it is applied to the 
works of Christ: Πᾶς ὁ ὄχλος ἔχαιρεν ἐπὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ἐνδόξοις 
τοῖς γινομένοις ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ. In 1 Cor. iv. 10 it is opposed to 
ἄτιμος. In every case, according to its etymology, it im- 
ports manifestation and recognition ; here, it would seem, 
of inward beauty and excellence. The reference is un- 
doubtedly to the future (cf. Matt. xiii. 43; Rom. viii. 19; 
Rev. xxi. 2,9 11 Ps. 1. 2-6). 


μὴ ἔχουσαν σπῖλον] “ Not having a spot.’ (Cf. 2 Pet. 
13, σπίλοι καὶ μῶμοι. For the accent, see Liddell and Scott.) 
Σπίλος belongs to later Greek. The Attic equivalent is 
κηλίς. Both words occur in Lucian, Amor. 15, ᾿Επὶ θατέρου 
μηροῦ σπίλον εἴδομεν ὥσπερ ἐν ἐσθῆτι κηλῖδα. Κηλίς is used 
in Wisd. xiii. 14, Πᾶσαν κηλῖδα τὴν ἐν αὐτῷ καταχρίσας; 
and 2 Macc. vi. 25, Κηλῖδα τοῦ γήρως κατακτήσομαι. Σπίλος 
does not occur in LXX., but σπιλοῦν once in Wisd. xv. 4, 
Οὐδὲ σκιαγράφων πόνος ἄκαρπος εἶδος σπιλωθὲν χρώμασι 


διηλλαγμένοις. 


ἢ ῥυτίδα ἢ τι τῶν τοιούτων] “Or a wrinkle or any of 
such things.” Ῥυτίς occurs here only. Σπίλος is a stain 
contracted from without, ῥυτίς is the outward mark of 
internal decay. The removal of the one constitutes the 
Church ayia; of the other, ἄμωμος. The one is effected 
(Tit. iii. 5) by “the washing of regeneration,” the second 
by “renewing of the Holy Ghost” (cf. 1 Pet. ili. 21). “ The 
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washing of water” will not alone suffice, there must be 
also the spiritual surroundings and atmosphere implied by 
the added ἐν ῥήματι. 


ἀλλ᾽ iva ἢ ἁγία καὶ ἄμωμος] “But that she should be 
holy and blameless.” (See preceding note; also on ch. i. 4, 
εἶναι ἡμᾶς ἁγίους καὶ ἀμώμους.) As there, so here, no idea 
of sacrifice is admissible. As σωτήρ, Christ stands in a 
relation to the Church to which there is nothing corre- 
spondent in the relation between husband and wife (see 
ver. 23). All, therefore, that is special to that relationship 
must be eliminated here. The same purpose is here 
asserted of the collective Church as in ch. i. 4 of its 
members distributively. 


28. οὕτως ὀφείλουσι καὶ οἱ avepec] “Even so ought 
husbands also.’ Unless the reference be backwards to 
καθὼς καὶ ὁ X. ἠγάπησε, k.7.rX. (ver. 25), as Ellicott main- 
tains, and not forward to we τὰ ἑαυτῶν σώματα, as Alford, 
the intervening words seem robbed of significance, and 
reduced to a meaningless digression, instead of adding 
weight to the obligation and marking its extent and 
object. 


ἀγαπᾷν τὰς ἑαυτῶν γυναῖκας ὡς τὰ ἑαυτῶν σώματα] IED) 
love their own wives as (being) their own bodies.” Not “as 
if they were,” but “because they are,” just as the Church 
is Christ’s body. Not self-love, but Christ’s love, is to be 
the measure of the devotion (see preceding note). To 
the promptings of nature has now been added the require- 
ment of conformity to a Divine ideal. At the lowest there 
is a corporal union between man and wife. Let there be 
the enjoined ἀγάπη, and there will be further a union of 
soul (see notes below). 


ὁ ἀγαπῶν τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα ἑαυτὸν ἀγαπᾷ] lie. that 
loveth his own wife loveth himself,’—and “self” consists 
δ, 4 
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of more than “body ;” it consists at least of body and 
soul. The union, which would otherwise be partial, is 
carried up by ἀγάπη (as distinguished from ἔρως) into the 
region of the soul, and the “selfhood” of each is merged 
into identity. 


29. οὐδεὶς yap ποτε τὴν ἑαυτοῦ σάρκα ἐμίσησεν] “ Lor no 
man ever hated hisown flesh.” As often in Scripture, γάρ. 
rests on an unexpressed thought suggested by the context. 
Supply from the foregoing “he loveth her for,” etc. The 
presence of ἀγάπη changes the “what ought to be” into 
the “what of necessity is.” Physical union is a fact for 
all married persons, but Christian duty (ὀφείλουσι) requires 
more than that—requires that the husband regard his wife 
not merely we ἑαυτοῦ σώμα, but we ἑαυτόν: The transition 
from the general σώματα through the particular ἑαυτόν to 
σάρκα is most instructive. As man’s being is divisible into. 
flesh and spirit, also into body, soul, and spirit, it follows. 
that 

flesh + spirit = body + soul + spirit ; 
”. flesh = body and soul. 


(See Van Oosterzee, Theology of the New Testament, pp. 
274-270.) 

A real union is established even by πορνεία, but there 
is no sow/ in such union; it is corporal only. (See 1 Cor. 
vi. 16,"H οὐκ οἴδατε ὅτι 6 κολλώμενος TH πόρνῃ ἕν σῶμά ἐστιν, 
"Ἔσοντα γάρ, φησίν, οἱ δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν.) The significance 
of the substitution of σῶμα for σάρκα, showing the defective- 
ness of that union, has never, so far as I know, been pointed 
out. The abiding reality of the union gives its force to: 
the abrupt admonition, Φεύγετε τὴν πορνείαν, and explains 
the horror of the preceding "Apac οὖν τὰ μέλη τοὺ Χριστοῦ 
ποιήσω πόρνης μέλη, μὴ γένοιτο. (Cf. Prov. vi. 32, R.V. 
margin.) 


ἀλλ᾽’ ἐκτρέφει καὶ θάλπει αὐτήν] “ But nourisheth and 
cherisheth it.’ ᾿Ἐκτρέφω is peculiar to this Epistle (here. 
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and ch. vi. 4). It is frequently used in LXX., generally of 
children, but also in a wider sense for careful and con- 
siderate treatment, as in Gen. xlv. 7, 11; 2 Kings xii, 3. 
Θάλπω is also a word of rare occurrence ; elsewhere in N.T. 
1 Thess. ii. 7 only (Ἐγενήθημεν ἤπιοι ἐν μεσῳ ὑμῶν, ὡς ἂν 
τροφὸς θάλπῃ τὰ ἑαυτῆς τέκνα). In Deut. xxii. 6 it is used 
of a bird brooding on her nest. 


καθὼς καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν] “ Even as the Christ 
also the Church.’ The substitution of Χριστός for Κύριος 
upon unquestionable authority is a great gain. Κύριος is 
not in keeping with a sentence telling of such tender, 
fostering care. But Ignatius, quoted ver. 25, gives Κύριος. 


30. ὅτι μέλη ἐσμὲν τοῦ σώματος αὐτοῦ “ Lor members 
are we of Ffis body.’ Resolution of the collective Church 
into its component parts. (Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 27, Ὑμεῖς δέ ἐστε 
σῶμα Χριστοῦ, καὶ μέλη ἐκ μέρους.) It is an emphatic assertion 
of our individual membership. Each is the subject of His 
fostering care. 


ἐκ THC σαρκὺς αὐτοῦ καὶ ἐκ τῶν ὀστέων avTov] “ Made 
out of His flesh and out of His bones.” These words may be 
regarded with suspicion—bracketed, perhaps, as doubtful— 
but can hardly be dismissed from the text in the face of 
the strong external authority for them, supported as it is 
by much internal probability. Homeoteleuton yields a 
ready explanation of accidental omission. Intentional 
omission might be due to officious over-reverence. On the 
other hand, the inexactness of the quotation from LXX. 
tells strongly for its genuineness, as well as the acknow- 
ledged difficulty of its exegesis. 

The following are the exact words of Gen. ii. 22-24: 
Kai ῳκοδόμησεν ὁ Θεὸς τὴν πλευρὰν, ἣν ἔλαϊεν ἀπὸ του 
᾿Αδὰμ εἰς γυναῖκα" καὶ ἤγαγεν αὐτὴν πρὺς τὸν ᾿Αδάμ. Καὶ 
εἶπεν ᾿Δδάμ' τοῦτο νῦν ὀστοῦν ἐκ τῶν ὀστέων μου, καὶ σὰρξ 
ἐκ τῆς σαρκός pov’ αὕτη κληθήσεται γυνὴ, ὅτι ἐκ τοῦ ἀνὸρός 
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αὐτῆς ἑλήφθη. “Evexev τούτου καταλείψει ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν μητέρα, καὶ προσκολληθήσεται πρὸς τὴν γυναῖκα 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν. From this passage 
our Lord (Matt. xix. 5; Mark x. 7, 8) shows the indis- 
solubleness of the marriage tie; and St. Paul (1 Cor. vi. 
16) refers to it for proof that even immoral connection 
establishes a real, but imperfect and degrading, unity. 
Similarly, the point of the quotation here is to show 
that Christ and the Church, being related as Bridegroom 
to Bride, the union is lasting, complete, and intensely read, 
not metaphorical only or spiritual (see Luke xxiv. 39, 


of ὃ Ν a 7? Ν ‘ 4» e 2 , 2 tine 
lcere Tac χεῖράς μου καὶ τοὺς πόδας μου, OTL ἐγὼ εἰμι αὐτός 


ψηλαφήσατέ με καὶ δέτε ὅτι πνεῦμα σάρκα καὶ ὀστία οὐκ ἔχει, 
καθὼς ἐμὲ θεωρεῖτε ἔχοντα), but including every part of our 
humanity. It must be remembered that redemption is 
here regarded from the eternal standpoint, as ideally com- 
plete, and not as in process of gradual realization in time 
{see the aorists, vers. 25-27). The Divine purpose being 
certain, that which is destined to be may be said even 
now to be (e.g. Phil. iii. 20, 21). All thought of time must 
be eliminated, and with the elimination go all the special 
references which some have seen to the Incarnation, the 
Crucifixion, the Sacraments, etc. These and more than 
these are included in that single and complete idea of 
the redemption by which we are brought into union with 
the Christ, who left His Father's house and took our 
nature to Him and slept in death on the cross, shedding 
out of His most precious side both water and blood for 
the sanctifying and cleansing of the Church, which is 
being built up through the ages, even as the rib from 
Adam’s side was “ built up” by God into a wonjan. 


31. ἀντὶ τούτου] “lx correspondence with this.’ Christ’s 
example in this is to be followed, and a husband in 
relation to his wife is to present the very counterpart (ἀντί) 
of Christ in His relation to the Church. The substitution 
of ἀντί for ἕνεκεν is profoundly significant. The obligation 
already binding from the nature of the case, and from the 
manner of the original institution of marriage, has now 
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received an added and a higher sanction. More is asked 
of a man now than to be natural; he is required to be 
Christlike—not only true to his own nature, but true to 
the example of Christ. 


καταλείψει ἄνθρωπος τὸν πατέρα καὶ τὴν μητέρα] “A man 
shall leave his father and his mother.” Καταλείψει is simply 
an ethical future, to be rendered by the “shall” of obliga- 
tion. The use of this verb in Matt. iv. 13 (Καταλιπὼν τὴν 
Ναζαρὲτ ἐλθὼν κατῴκησεν εἰς Καπερναούμ) shows the true 
significance of that incident, to which attention is markedly 
called, as to a crisis in the Saviour’s life. Observe the 
generic ἄνθρωπος (not ἀνήρ). It is the duty of the woman 
as well as of the man. So also spiritually, Luke v. 28; 
Pepe X27 Delt x lll Ξε; ᾿Ξ lve τὸ Natt. xcs 7. 


Kal προσκολληθήσεται πρὺς τὴν γυναῖκα avtov] “And he 
shall cleave unto his wife.’ Except in this connection, 
προσκολλᾶν occurs elsewhere in N.T. only, and doubtfully, 
Acts v. 36. (Cf. Ps. Ixxii. (Ixxiii.) 28, Ἐμοὶ δὲ τὸ mpocxod- 
λᾶσθαι τῷ Θεῷ ἀγαθόν ἐστι; and Deut. xi. 22.) It expresses 
a firmness of attachment, like that of metals welded 
together. 


καὶ ἔσονται οἱ δύο εἰς σάρκα μίαν) “ clud they two shall 
become one flesh”—soul and body knit together (see on 
ver. 29). A blow is thus struck at the depraved and 
deeply rooted sentiments concerning marriage, which 
caused a wife to be regarded as “a necessary evil of the 
household,” to be tolerated only for the functions of 
maternity ; and which allowed currency to such snecring 
cynicisms as, ¢g., that attributed to Sophocles (Athen. 


Ρ. 557): Εἰπόντος Σοφοκλεῖ τινος, ὅτι μισογύνης ἐστὶν Εὐρι- 


2 


-- 


πίδης, Ἔν γε ταῖς τραγωδίαις, ἔφη ὃ Σοφοκλῆς" ἐπεὶ ἕν γε τὶ 
κλίνῃ φιλογύνης; or that of Hipponax: Av’ ἡμέραι γυναικός 


5) ed τς ἐξ , > ΄ ~ 
εισιν yOlaTal oTayv γάμῃ TiC KaKpEpN) reAyyKvutar. 
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32. τὸ μυστήριον τοῦτο μέγα ἐστίν͵]ἠ “This mystery 15 
great’”—not the mystery of the union between Christ and 
the Church, though that is implied, but the corresponding 
completeness of union between a man and his wife, which 
would be to the first readers of this Epistle an even more 
astonishing revelation. 

The error into which Romish theologians were be- 
trayed by the Vulgate’s rendering of μυστήριον by sacra- 
mentum, has at least tended to a high regard for the 
sanctity of marriage, and they were right in applying the 
word “mystery” to the conjugal relation. 


ἐγὼ δὲ λέγω εἰς Χριστὸν καὶ εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν͵ “ But 
Lam speaking for Christ and for the Church.’ This is the 
reason for his so dwelling on this “mystery.” It was not 
to awaken wonder, or to provide food for idle speculation 
(compare the pleading of Moses, Deut. xxxii. 47). The 
preposition keeps its constant meaning of unto, with a 
view to,in the interests of. (See note on ch. iv. 30, and 
cf. Phil. i. 5, Εὐχαριστῶ. .. ἐπὶ τῇ κοινωνίᾳ ὑμῶν εἰς τὸ 
εὐαγγέλιον, where R.V. rightly renders “in furtherance 
of.”) In labouring to establish a lofty ideal of the family, 
and to guard it with sanctions that are eternal and Divine, 
St. Paul declares he has in view the well-being and 
stability of the whole Christian society. As Dr. Westcott 
says— 


“The family and not the individual is the unit of mankind. 
This fact is the foundation of human life to which we must look 
for the broad lines of its harmonious structure. . . . The popular 
estimate of the family is an infallible criterion of the state of 
society. Heroes cannot save a country where the idea of the 
family is degraded ; and strong battalions are of no avail against 
homes guarded by faith and reverence and love. Classical history 
is a commentary on this truth. The national life of Greece lasted 
barely for three generations, in spite of the undying glory of its 
literature and the unrivalled triumphs of its art, because there the 
family fell from its proper place. A constitution and laws reared 
on a lofty estimate of the family gave Rome the sovereignty of 
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the world. And more than this: Roman legislation, which was 
based on the family institutions of the old republic, survived the 
dissolution of the Empire, and after more than two thousand 
years is still powerful in the civil courts of Europe.” 


As St. Paul’s exhortation to husbands was εἰς Χριστὸν 
καὶ εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, so St. Peter, in words which form the 
best comment on these of St. Paul, exhorts them so to 
live with their wives εἰς τὸ μὴ ἐγκόπτεσθαι τὰς προσευχὰς 
ὑμῶν (I Pet. iii. 7). Personal religion will not long survive 
the desecration of the family altar. 


33. πλήν] “ Howdeit,” 2.6. even apart from these deep 
considerations, even though you fail to apprehend the 
“mystery ” which has been unfolded, still— 


καὶ ὑμεῖς οἱ καθ᾽ ἕνα ἕκαστος " “ Loth do ye (husbands) 
severally, each one.” In this irregular sentence καί is 
followed in the next clause by δέ instead of re. The 
broken structure reflects the passionate emotion of the 
appeal. 


τὴν ἑαυτοῦ γυναῖκα οὕτως ἀγαπάτω ὡς ἑαυτόν] “So love 
his own wife as (though she were) Azmse/f”—even if unable 
to accept or follow the argument for her vea/ identification 
with himself. This is a modification of ver. 28, where we, 
not preceded by οὕτως, means after the same manner, to the 
same degree. 


ἡ δὲ yun ἵνα φο θῆται τὸν ἄνδρα) “ And, on the other 
hand, let the wife (love) that she may fear her husband.” 
It is most simple and natural to repeat ἀγαπάτω from the 
preceding clause. Aé is substituted for τε, as if μὲν had 
preceded, under the influence of the difference noted. No 
air of superiority is to be worn by the husband, but the 
wife is to recognize his “headship,” and look up to him 
with a reverence which, having its root in love, is void of 
all servility. 
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COaP TER Vi. 
1-4. Relation of parents and children. 


I. τὰ τέκνα ὑπακούετε τοῖς γονεῦσιν ἐν Κυρίῳ] “ Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord. This direct appeal to 
children, as members of the Church to which the Epistle 
was addressed, and present at its meetings, combined with 
Col. iii. 20 (where κατὰ πάντα points to very infancy), yields 
a forceful argument for Infant Baptism. The words ἐν 
Κυρίῳ do not point to the grounds, but define the sphere, 
2.5. the conditions and only possible limits, of the obedience. 
Distinguish the “obedience” enjoined on children and 
slaves (ver. 5) from the “subordination” of a wife, which 
implies thoughtful consideration how best to “ fit herself to 
man,” and in no way invades her free-will. 


τοῦτο yap ἐστι δίκαιον! “for this is right”—morally 
right, apart from all external sanctions. 


2. τίμα τὸν πατέρα σου καὶ τὴν μητέρα] This duty of 
natural obligation was re-enforced by the Law published 
from Sinai, and, as the next clause shows, made the 
supreme requirement of the gospel, so that it is grounded 
(I) in nature; (2) in the revealed Law of God ; (3) in the 
gospel of the grace of God. 


ἥτις ἐστὶν ἐυτολιὶ πρώτη ἐν ἐπαγγελίᾳ] “ Which is the 
chief commandment in the Promise.” 

Πρώτη here is “ first” in ciportance, not “ first” in order. 
(For a similar use of the word, see Mark xii. 28; 1 Tim. 
115} 10} 
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᾿Επαγγελία stands frequently for the gospel, espe- 
cially for “the gospel preached before unto Abraham” 
(Gal. iii. 8). (See Acts vii. 17, Καθὼς δὲ ἤγγιζεν ὃ χρόνος 
τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, ἧς ὡμολόγησεν 6 Θεὸς τῷ ᾿ΔΙῇβραάμ. Cf. Luke 
i. 72, 73.) And in this covenant with Abraham a special 
prominence was given to the exercise by him of parental 
authority : “ For I have known him, to the end that he may 
command his children and his household after him, that 
they may keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and 
judgment; to the end that the Lord may bring upon 
Abraham that which He hath spoken of him” (Gen. xviii. 
I9, R.V.). (For the stress under the Law laid upon filial 
obedience, sce Deut. xxi. 18-21.) 


3. va εὖ σοι γένηται, καὶ ἔσῃ μακροχρόνιος ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς] 
“That it may be well with thee, and that thou mayest be 
long-lived on the earth.’ Obedience to parents is put on the 
same level with obedience to the Law of God (compare 
Deut. iv. 40 and v. 16). Itisa condition of being, and not 
only of well-being (see Westcott, quoted on ch. v. 32). 
Disorder in the family is a disturbance of the very 
foundations of life. 

"Eo, is probably not a future indicative, but a pseudo- 
future subjunctive. (See Kennedy, Sources of New 
Testament Greek, p. 162.) 


4. καὶ οἱ πατέρες] “And ye fathers.’ Not only does 
the apostle insist on the equal recognition of a mother's 
authority in the home (τοῖς γονεῦσιν, Ver. I ; TOV πατέρα σου 
καὶ τὴν μητέρα), with all that is involved inthat of gentle, 
tender influence—not only does he so set upon woman’s 
brow “the crown of domestic queenship,” but he softens the 
rigour of a father’s rule, and forbids the arbitrary exercise 
of the patria potestas, which even among the Hebrews would 
appear to have been often tyrannical (see Heb. xii. 10). 


μὴ παροργίζετε τὰ τέκνα ὑμῶν] “Do not irritate your 
. sist Ἄ ‘ 2 us ΝΣ ' \ 
children.” In Col. iii. 21 (μὴ ἐριθίζετε τὰ τέκνα ὑμῶν, Wa μὴ 
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ἀθυμῶσιν) the pathetic picture is of children cowed and 
rendered spiritless by harsh discipline, whereas here it is of 
children whose sense of justice is outraged, their tempers 
spoiled, chafed into rebellion. 


ἀλλ᾽ ἐκτρέφετε αὐτὰ] “ But rear them.” The same word 
as in ch. v. 29 for Christ’s fostering care of the Church. 


ἐν παιδείᾳ καὶ νουθεσίᾳ Κυρίου] “In the discipline and 
admonition of the Lord.’ Παιδεία and νουθεσία refer 
respectively to the corrective and instructive sides of 
education. 


5-9. Relation of masters and slaves. 


5. οἱ dovAo| “ Slaves.” “The juxtaposition of children 
and slaves is full of significance ; it is a tacit prophecy of 
emancipation. It brings the slave within the household, 
and gives a new dignity to domestic service” (Professor 
Findlay, Eapositor’s Bible, in loc... (Onthe general subject 
of slavery, and its gigantic dimensions under the Empire, 
see Bekker’s Gallus and Charicles; and for the influence 
of Christianity upon slavery, see Loring Brace’s Gesta 
Christi, or Schmidt’s Social Results of Early Christianity.) 


ὑπακούετε! The same injunction as for children. 


τοῖς κυρίοις κατὰ σάρκα] “70 your masters according to 
the flesh.’ The reading τοῖς κατὰ σάρκα κυρίοις is probably 
a conformation to Col. iii. 22. It is impossible to me not 
to see in κατὰ σάρκα a distinct limit to the range of despotic 
power, as by Seneca (De Ben. iii. 20)— 


“Errat, si quis existimat servitutem in totum hominem 
descendere: pars melior ejus excepta est. Corpora obnoxia 
sunt, et adscripta dominis: mens quidem sui juris: que adeo 
libera et vaga est, ut ne in hoc quidem carcere cui inclusa est, 
teneri queat, quo minus impetu suo utatur, et ingentia agat, 
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et in infinitum comes ccelestibus exeat. Corpus itaque est, 
quod domino fortuna tradidit. Hoc emit, hoc vendit: interior 
illa pars mancipio dari non potest.” 


The lordship extends over the flesh (not σῶμα only, see 
ver. 6, ἐκ ψυχῆς), but over the πνεῦμα it was powerless, and 
in that lies the seat of the only true liberty. Epictetus, 
who had experienced the full bitterness of slavery, taught, 
like Seneca, the indifference of mere bodily slavery in com- 
parison with that se/f-possession which is theirs who are free 
from the dominion of evil passions ; and he showed, as did 
St. Paul, to the slave the possibility of freedom without 
revolt against the master. But St. Paul had a secret to tell 
by which that freedom might be achieved by all, and not 
alone by a chosen few. 


μετὰ φόϊου καὶ τρόμου] “ With fear and trembling.” 
This expresses scrupulous conscientiousness in the discharge 
of their duties,a nervous anxiety against neglect of any 
portion of them, not a cowering dread of their masters. 
The same words are connected 1 Cor. ii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 15 ; 
Piles 12, 


ἐν ἁπλότητι τῆς καρδίας ὑμῶν] “Ln the singleness of 
your heart.’ The slaves addressed, of course, were 
Christians, members of the Ephesian Church, to whom was 
given the promise of Jer: xxxii, 39 (cl, Ezek, xi. 19)» 1 
will give them one heart and one way.” 

Contrast the tragically graphic description given of 
himself by Satan’s thrall and victim—the description of a 
distracted man, his being rent and split and torn, dragged 
at once a thousand ways, in Mark v. g (“My name is 
Legion : for we are many”), with that of the typical Bride 
in Song vi. 9 (“My dove, my undefiled, is one”). (See 
also the prayer of the psalmist, his cry for some master 
power that should quell the tumult of his being, and make 
him ove instead of many, in Ps, Ixxxvi. 11, “Unite my 
heart to fear Thy Name.”) For the relief of care and 
sorrow, for alleviation of the lot of the slave, St. Paul does 
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not point to distraction, or quote sententious maxims of 
philosophy, but points to a supreme resting-place of the 
heart, to One upon whom all its affections can settle and 
be satisfied. The broken heart is so made whole (one, 
single), ‘And aman can bear anything if he be but heart- 
whole ; if there be peace and unity within” (Baldwin 
Brown, The Higher Life, p. 201. See the whole passage). 

The phrase is quoted from 1 Chron. xxix. 17, describing 
David’s preparation for the building of the house of the 
Lord (ἐν ἁπλότητι καρδίας προεθυμήθην ταῦτα πάντα), and 
the verbal connection of these two passages would suggest 
to the slave the royalty of service thus truly rendered. 


“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and th’ action fine.” 
(George Herbert, Zhe Elixir.) 


Cf. LXX., Prov. xi. 25, Ψυχὴ εὐλογουμένη πᾶσα ἁπλῆ 
(“Every blessed soul is single,” or (?), “A soul that is 
blessed is altogether single”). 


we τῷ Χριστῷ] “As to the Christ.’ Before the down- 
trodden slave he first upholds “the Christ,” but reminds 
them that “the Christ” is also “the Lord ” (see next verse, 
ὡς τῷ Κυρίῳ). To masters (κυρίοι) he makes mention alone 
of “the Master” (ὁ Kupiog, ver. 9). 


““There are those among us who look only on the sterner 
side of the Lord’s nature, and then transfer to His Virgin Mother, 
or to saints, all the attributes of compassion and mercy which 
attract sin-stricken souls. ‘There are those again who lose them- 
selves in the contemplation of these softer traits, and in a selfish 
and fatal indolence forget the stirring claims, the awful majesty 
of the King and the Judge.”—Westcott, Zhe Historic Faith, 


p- 64. 


6. μὴ κατ᾽ ὀφθαλμοδουλείαν] “ Not by way of eyeservice” 
(cf. Col. iii, 22). The word seems to have been of St. 
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Paul’s coinage. There are no earlier traces of it. (Cf. 
Longfellow— 


“ For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled, 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


“Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 
Think not, because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


“In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere. 


‘* Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house, where God may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 
(The Builders.) 


ὡς ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι] “As men-pleasers.’ Again in Col. 
ili. 22 only ; and in LXX. once, Ὁ Θεὸς διεσκόρπισεν ὀστᾶ 
,’ Q , , ρ e ΄ Ν 515% Ὁ, ’ , 
ανθρωπαρέσκων, κατησχύνθησαν, ὅτι ὁ Θεὸς ἐξουδένωσεν αὐτούς 
(Ps. lit. (liti.) 5). (Cf. [Clem. Rom.] ii. 13, Καὶ μὴ γινώμεθα 
ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι ; Ignat. Rom. 11., Ov yap θέλω ὑμᾶς ἀνθρωπα- 
ρεσκῆσαι, ἀλλὰ Oem ἀρέσαι---αὴ echo of Gal. i, Io and 
1 Thess. ii. 4. 


ἀλλ᾽ ὡς δοῦλοι τοῦ Χριστοῦ] “But as slaves of the 
Christ” (see on ver. 5). The sting of slavery is extracted 
by this designation of their ultimate Master. No earthly 
lot is so debased (for those against their will condemned 
to it) that it cannot be transfigured into a very reflection 
of heaven. “Slave” by itself is a term of ignominy ; but 
add rev Χριστοῦ to it, and self-respect is restored, and with 
it the reality of freedom. 


ποιοῦντες TO θέλημα τοῦ Θεοῦ] “ Doing the will of God.” 
For others, as well as for himself, St. Paul’s faith is firm 
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in God, “who worketh αὐ things after the counsel of His 
will” (ch. 1. 11). Himself wrongfully imprisoned, he yet 
calls himself “ the prisoner of Jesus Christ” (ch. iii. 1), and 
“the prisoner in the Lord” (ch. iv. 1). Beneath even the 
crowning injustice of slavery, “the mystery of His will” 
is to be recognized. So long as slavery is legally con- 
stituted, the caprices of the most arbitrary master are 
to be resolved into an expression of His will through 
whom “all things work together for good to them that 
love Him” (Rom. viii. 28). “The powers that be are 
ordained of God” (Rom. xiii. 1; cf. John xix. 11). 


ek Wuxiic] “From the soul,” soulfully. (Cf. Deut. vi. 5, 
Kai ἀγαπήσεις Κυρίον τὸν Θεόν σου ἐξ ὅλης τῆς διανοίας σου, 
καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς cov; 2 Chron. xv. 12, Καὶ διῆλθεν ἐν 

, na z: A a Z ’ an Le ag 6 na 
διαθήκῃ ζητῆσαι Κύριον Θεὸν τῶν πατέρων αὐτῶν ἐξ ὅλης τῆς 

Ψ i Nneas ace hd an an 3 a . 
καρδίας καὶ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς ψυχῆς αὐτῶν.) The particular teach- 
ing of this passage is generalized by Clem. Rom. xxxiv., 
Προτρέπεται οὖν ἡμᾶς πιστεύοντας ἐξ ὅλης τῆς καρδίας ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτῷ μὴ ἀργοὺς μηδὲ παρειμένους εἶναι ἐπὶ πᾶν ἔργον ἀγαθόν" 
al Ν ς > >: > a ς 
τὸ καύχημα ἡμῶν καὶ ἡ παῤῥησία ἔστω ἐν αὐτῷ" ὑποτασσώμεθα 
τῷ θελήματι αὐτοῦ" κατανοήσωμεν τὸ πᾶν πλῆθος τῶν ἀγγέλων 
αὐτοῦ, πῶς τῷ θελήματι αὐτοῦ λειτουργοῦσιν παρεστῶτες. To 
the same effect, Ignat. Mag. iii., Εἰς τιμὴν οὖν ἐκείνου τοῦ 
θελήσαντος ὑμᾶς πρέπον ἐστὶν ὑπακούειν κατὰ μηδεμίαν ὑπό- 
κρισιν᾽ ἐπεὶ οὐχ ὅτι τὸν ἐπίσκοπον τοῦτον τὸν βλεπόμενον 
“ ’ a ai held t Φ A Ν “ 
πλανᾷ τις, ἀλλὰ τὸν ἀόρατον παραλογίζεται" τὸ δὲ τουοῦτον, 
> Ἂν , c x , AA Ν ν \ x Ἂς ’, ἰδό 
οὐ πρὸς σάρκα ὁ λόγος ἀλλὰ πρὸς Θεὸν τὸν τὰ κρύφια εἰδότα. 


7. per’ εὐνοίας δουλεύοντες] “ Slaving with good will.” 
(Cra lim, vi. 1,2; 1 Pet. τ} “Seneca quotes it as 4 
proverb, “ Totidem esse hostes, quot servos.” 


we τῷ Κυρίῳ] “As unto the Lord.” (See note on ver. 
5, ὡς τῷ Χριστῷ). The idea of authority is not wholly 
discarded. It is more prominent in Col. iii. 22-25, where 
the tone is markedly more severe than here, as if that were 
written first, with a full sense of the faults of Onesimus, 
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and this later, after satisfying proof of his repentance. 
Here all is in a tone of encouragement, but there of strong 
warning (compare ver. 8 with Col. iii, 28, and ver. 9 with 
Col. iv. 1). 

It would have been contrary to the whole spirit of the 
new religion to attack, or directly interfere with, estab- 
lished and legalized social and political institutions (see 
Matt. xvii. 24-27; Luke xii. 13-15), and we can detect a 
constant sense of uneasiness lest the slaves should presume 
upon the new privileges conferred upon them, and the 
dignity shown to belong to them, and behave unbecomingly 
(1 Tim. vi. 2), or break out into revolt. (See the warning 
of Ignatius (Polyc. iv.): Δούλους καὶ δούλας μηὴ ὑπερηφάνει: 
ἀλλὰ μηδὲ αὐτοὶ φυσιούσθωσαν, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς δόξαν Θεοῦ πλέον 


, e , Ὗ , 3 ἂν fol 7 
ξουλευέτωσαν, iva κρείττονος ἐλευθερίας απὸ Θεοῦ τύχωσιν.) 


καὶ οὐκ ἀνθρώποις] “ And not unto men.” (See on 
ἀνθρωπάρεσκοι, ver. 6.) Their prospect was no longer 
bounded by the visible and material. Its assurance of a 
world unseen, in close relation with “the things that are 
seen,” and made real to imagination and thought by the 
simple fact that “Christ is there,” gave Christianity an 
unspeakable advantage over Stoicism in cheering the lot 
of the slave. 


8. εἰδότες] “ Aware as ye are.’ This third participle 
differs from the two preceding, which simply define the 
simple-hearted obedience, by bringing in the reasonable 
ground of it. (Cf. the parallel εἰδότες in next verse.) 


ὅτι ὃ ἐάν τι ἕκαστος ποιήσῃ ἀγαθόν] “ That whatsoever 
good thing each shall have done.’ The text is very con- 
fused. Alford gives, "Ore ἕκαστος ἐάν TL π. ay. Wordsworth 
and R.V., Ὅτι & ὃ ἐάν tum. ay. Ellicott and Rec. as above. 

In his critical note Ellicott gives strong reasons for 
adhering to the Receptus, which is supported by Tischen- 
dorf. The omission of 6 before ἐάν, separated from τὶ by 


” 
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a tmesis, would leave the variations inexplicable. ᾿Ἐάν is a 
late Greek form for av. 


τοῦτο κομίσεται παρὰ Κυρίου] “This he shall receiz ve back 
Srom the Lord.” The Attic form κομιεῖται may be rejected 
with confidence here. It has been introduced from Col. 
iii. 25, where it holds a doubtful place, the authorities being 
fairly divided between the two forms. Lightfoot (on Col. 
iv. 9) questions if there is any decisive instance of the Attic 
future from verbs in -.w in St. Paul, except in quotations 
from. ἐπεὶ LXX, (ec, Rom. x Τὸ; xv. 12). [he verbvia 
the middle is sometimes used of recovering a debt, receiving 
one’s due (Matt. xxv. 27), and with the idea of being 
requited. (Cf. 2 Cor. v.10; Lev. xx. 17, ἁμαρτίαν κομιοῦν- 
ται. Ps, xxxix. (xl.) 15, Κομισάσθωσαν παραχρῆμα αἰσχύνην 
αὐτῶν. [Clem. Rom.] ii. § 11, Ὥστε, ἀδελφοί μου, μη διψυ- 
χῶμεν, ἀλλὰ ἐλπίσαντες ὑπομείνωμεν, ἵνα καὶ τὸν μισθὸν 
κομισώμεθα:" πιστὸς γάρ ἐστιν ὃ ἐπαγγειλάμενος τὰς ἀντιμισθίας 
ἀποδιδόναι ἑκάστῳ τῶν ἔργων αὐτοῦ.) 


εἴτε δουλὸος εἴτε ἐλεύθερος] “ Whether he be bond or free.” 
The law of compensation applies to all equally. <A 
natural transition is so made to masters. 


9. καὶ οἱ κύριοι] “ Ye masters, too.” A startling address 
to those accustomed to regard their slaves as human 
chattels. (Cf. Juvenal, Saz. vi. 22— 


“OQ demens, ita servus homo est? nil fecerit, esto: 
Hoc volo, sic jubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.”) 


The death-knell of slavery began to be sounded when 
recognition was thus authoritatively claimed for the rights 
of the slave. A wholesale emancipation of those countless 
hordes would have resulted in social anarchy, and involved 
them in misery. It was wisely done to awaken first their 
spiritual nature and clothe them with the dignity of moral 
responsibility. The inward change would carry with it 
outward consequences, and the roused conscience of the 
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masters would help forward the movement, which could 
have but one end. 


τὰ αὐτὰ ποιεῖτε πρὸς αὐτούς] “Act in the same way 
towards them.’ It seems most natural to regard ra avra 
as the resolved equivalent of τὸ θέλημα τοῦ Θεοῦ (ver. 6). 
All is included in that. 

Grinfield quotes from Lactantius: “Si in lege veteri 
servi molliter tractati fuere, quia Deus eos sibi acqui- 
siverat, educendo ex Atgypto (Lev. xxv. 42), quanto 
nunc magis, cum idem Dominus et dominos et servos 
a servitute multo duriore liberavit.” 


ἀνιέντες τὴν ἀπειλήν] “Desisting from your threaten- 
ing.’ The article comes in with telling force, and points to 
the characteristic feature of the treatment of slaves. Even 
under provocation, the example of the great Master is 
against this: Πάσχων οὐκ ἠπείλει (1 Pet. 11. 23). Cf. Horace 
(a slave rating his master at the Saturnalia)— 
“ Aufer 
Me vultu terrere ; manum, stomachumque teneto ; 
Dum, quie Crispini docuit me janitor, esto.” 
(Sar. Wr 5:21 


εἰδοτες ὅτι) “Aware as ye are that.’ X parallel clause 
to that in ver. 8. 


καὶ αὐτῶν καὶ ὑμῶν ὁ Κύριος]Ὶ͵ “ The Master both of 
them and you.’ The authority for the omission of καὶ 
αὐτῶν is slender, and all variations in reading or in the 
order of the words are unimportant. The reading given 
is beyond suspicion, but on any reading the essential 
meaning remains the same. The καί before ὑμῶν has the 
effect of classing masters and slaves together, and destroy- 
ing that conception of a fundamental difference of nature 
which had been the most fruitful source of woe to the 
slave. 

Υ 
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ἐστὶν ἐν οὐρανοῖς) (Cf. Ps. cxv. 3; Dan. iii. 17, Ἔστι 
yap Θεὸς ἐν οὐρανοῖς, ᾧ ἡμεῖς λατρεύομεν, δυνατὸς ἐξελέσθαι 
ἡμᾶς ἐκ τῆς καμίνου τοῦ πυρὸς τῆς καιομένης, καὶ ἐκ τῶν χειρῶν 
σου, βασιλευ, ρύσεται ἡμᾶς.) The uncontrolled power of the 
slave-owner is checked by the thought of a higher, more 
resistless power held over themselves. The master is 
addressed in a tone of greater sternness than the slave, 
and his usual title, δεσπότης, is significantly withheld, 
though used in the Pastoral Epistles. 


kal προσωποληψία οὐκ ἔστι παρ᾽ αὐτῷ] “And there is 
not respect of persons with Him ;” te. regard to appearance 
or adventitious circumstances, such as social position and 
the like. The word προσωποληψία (or -λημψία) and its 
cognates are confined to N.T. and ecclesiastical Greek. 
The ordinary sense of the word “person” in the present 
day differs in a most important point from the original 
and etymological sense which belongs to it here. (See 
lexicons on πρόσωπον and persona.) We now understand 
by it the man himself, the man as he is; but its primary 
meaning is the man as he ts circumstantiated, the man as 
he appears to be. Its meaning is well shown by 1 Kings 
xvi. 7, Καὶ εἶπε Kupiog πρὸς Σαμουὴλ, Mn ἐπιβλέψῃς ἐπὶ 
τὴν ὄψιν αὐτοῦ, μηδὲ εἰς τὴν ἕξιν μεγέθους αὐτοῦ, ὅτι ἐξουδέ- 
νωκα αὐτόν᾽ ὅτι οὐχ ὡς ἐμβλέψεται ἄνθρωπος, ὄψεται 6 Θεύς᾽ 
ὅτι ἄνθρωπος ὄψεται εἰς πρόσωπον, ὃ δὲ Θεὸς ὄψεται εἰς 
καρδίαν. Πρόσωπον λαμβάνειν is to accept the apparent 
for the real, the accidental for the essential. But with 
Gcd it is not the accident of birth which counts, or social 
position, or worldly success, but the man within the man, 
the man dehind the mask (zpéow7ov)—intrinsic character, 
the moral worth, the “ heart.” 


10-20. The aggressive work of the Christian Church. 
So far is this section from being a disconnected addition, 
that it is necessary to a complete view of the Christian 
life. Having dealt with the ethics of the individual 
(ch. iv. 17—v. 14) and social morality (ch. v. 15—vi. 9), the 
transition is natural to the wider relations of the Church 
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to the world. We are told of the serious nature of the 
opposition to be encountered (vers. 10-12), and the secret 
of success in withstanding it, which lies— 

(1) In the completeness of personal equipment 
(vers. 13-17@). 

(2) In “the Word of God” (172). 

(3) In intercessory prayers for those who represent 
Christianity to the world, and especially for those who 
propagate it (vers. 18-20). 


10. τοῦ λοιποῦ] This is the reading adopted by 
Lachmann, Alford, Lightfoot (see Gal. vi. 17), Westcott 
and Hort, and admitted by Ellicott to carry evidence of 
great weight. Eadie is too peremptory in setting down τὸ 
λοιπόν as “a reading of far higher authority.” To λοιπόν 
might be rendered “as fo the rest,” 1 e. the remaining aspects 
of the Christian life, and all that is needed to complete the 
view of it; but τοῦ λοιποῦ must be taken in a temporal 
sentence, “from henceforth.” So Lightfoot, Alford, and 
R.V. margin. 


ἐνδυναμοῦσθε ἐν Κυρίῳ καὶ ἐν τῷ κράτει τῆς ἰσχύος αὐτοῦ] 
“Be empowered in the Lord and in the strength of Hts 
might” (see on ch. i. 19). 


11. ἐνδύσασθε τὴν πανοπλίαν τοῦ Θεοῦ] For the work 
now contemplated we need to be invested with that which 
is wholly external to ourselves. In the ethical section it 
is with our own higher, regenerate personality that we are 
required to invest ourselves. When that is so worn as to 
be seen by the world, and the lower self is invisible, an 
unconscious influence will be exercised, and so St. Paul 
(Rom. xiii. 12) describes it as τὰ ὅπλα τοῦ φωτός. But 
here the thought is of what we may call missionary enter- 
prise—of battle determinedly joined with the organized 
powers of evil, and for the necessary equipment nothing is, 
even partially, contributed from within, but all is appro- 
priated from without. The aorist excludes the notion of 

Ν 2 
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inherent graces gradually developed, and points to a 
definite apprehension once for all of an objective truth, 
righteousness, peace, faith. Satan also has his panoply 
(uke x1, 22) 


πρὸς τὸ δύνασθαι ὑμᾶς στῆναι] “ That ye may be able to 
stand.” St vis pacem, para bellum. Πρός points to the 
ultimate end in view, and carries thought beyond the 
present to some crisis in the future which must not find us 
unprepared. The armour is to be taken now, at once, and 
once for all, not left to be hurriedly sought in the moment 
of need. The ability to stand is to be ours at each present 
moment, as is shown by the tense (δύνασθαι). (See Dr. 
Alexander’s comment in /2fositor's Bible: Epistles of St. 
John, p. 127, on John iv. 34: “My meat is to be ever 
doing the will of Him that sent Me, and so, when the time 
comes, by one great decisive act to finish His work 
(Ἵνα wow... καὶ τελειώσω) " Cf. Eccles, xii. 1.) 

Speaking of courage, Aristotle says, “When we see 
what is coming, we may choose to meet it as the result 
of calculation and reasoning; but when it comes upon us 
suddenly, we must choose according to our character (Ta προ- 
φανῆ μὲν yap κἂν ἐκ λογισμοῦ Kai λόγου τις προέλοιτο, τὰ δ᾽ 
ἐξαίφνης κατὰ τὴν ἕξιν)" (. Δ ILI. viii. 15). 


πρὸς τὰς μεθοδείας τοῦ δια[ξόλου] “ Against the schemes 
of the devil.” (On μεθοδεία, see ch. iv. 14.) The word does 
not denote craft, but system. The devil is a systematic 
worker. He does not act at haphazard, but by elaborated 
rule and method. Πρός, in this sense of contra, is seldom 
used except with verbs denoting hostility ; and στῆναι is 
here used in a military sense of “standing your ground,” 
“holding your own.” Alford quotes Jos. “22. xi. 5. 7, 
Θαῤῥεῖν μὲν οὖν τῷ Θεῷ πρῶτον, ὡς καὶ πρὸς τὴν ἐκείνων ἀπέχ- 
θειαν στησομένῳ. (Cf. Numb. xiii. 31, 32, ᾿Αναβάντες ἀναββη- 
σόμεθα .. . ὅτι δυνατοὶ δυνησόμεθα πρὸς αὐτούς. Καὶ οἱ av- 
θρωποι οἱ συναναβάντες μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, εἶπαν, οὐκ ἀνα[βαίνομεν, ὅτι 
οὐ μὴ δυνώμεθα ἀνα[θῆναι πρὸς τὸ ἔθνος, ὅτι ἰσχυρότερον ἡμῶν 
ἐστι μᾶλλον.) 
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12. Ort οὐκ ἔστιν ἡμῖν ἡ πάλη πρὸς αἷμα Kal σάρκα] “ For 
there is not for us the wrestling against flesh and blood.” 
Πάλη and παγκράτιον were the chief exercises in the 
palestra, which was a favourite resort, not only of 
athletes, but of mere spectators. It was the aim of the 
combatant either to throw off his antagonist’s hold (see 
Plato, Leges, 796, Ta δὲ am’ ὀρθῆς πάλης, am’ αὐχένων καὶ 
χειρῶν καὶ πλευρῶν ἐξειλήσεως. . . ov maperéov. For the 
meaning of ἐξείλησις, cf. Etymol. Mag., ᾿Ἐξειλῆσαι----ἐκφυγεῖν᾽ 
ἀπὸ τῶν ἐν τῷ παλαίειν ἀναλυόντων ἑαυτούς ; cf. Col. 11. 15) 
or to grip him tightly, throw, and keep him down (θλίβειν 
καὶ κατέχειν, Aristotle, Rieti. 5, Pollux iii.). 


ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὰς ἀρχάς, πρὸς τὰς ἐξουσίας, πρὸς τοὺς κοσμο- 
κράτορας τοῦ σκότους τούτου] ΡΥ against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the world-rulers of this darkness.” 
Tov σκότους τούτου belongs equally to each of the three 
clauses. (On the ἀρχάς and ἐξουσίας, see ch. i. 21; il. 9.) 
It is owing to the influence of Milton, who constantly 
makes Satan address his hosts as “thrones, dominations, 
princedoms, virtues, powers,” that these words are popu- 
larly understood of a distinct order of spiritual beings. 
But see Shakespeare, Avne Fohn, act 11. sc. 1— 
“Thou and thine usurp 
The dominations, royalties, and rights 
Of this oppresséd boy.” 


(See Additional Note, p. 352.) 

The personal existence of Satan is as distinctly taught 
as that of Christ; and as behind the husband St. Paul 
would have the wife see Christ, and behind the master 
would have the slave see the Divine Master, so in the con- 
flict of Christians with the world, in all those storms of 
persecution of which the first mutterings were to be 
heard, he would have them look beyond the mere instru- 
ments of his malignity to the devil (slanderer) himself, 
whose boast, perhaps, at the time was true concerning “all 
the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them” (Matt. 
1. 8). A mere revolt against Nero would be profitless. 
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He might be slain, but the powers which invested him 
would remain in the hands of the slanderer, to be bestowed 
upon another of those content to worship him. It was no 
political revolution which would effect the amelioration of 
the world. All outward manifestations of evil were but 
signs of diabolical agency, and the true struggle against it 
was a spiritual one. The symptoms all would vanish 
when the root of the disease was destroyed. 

The κοσμοκράτορες, in St. Paul’s day, were the Czsars. 
He speaks of them in the plural, for the individuality was 
as nothing. Each particular occupant of “the throne of 
the world” was but an instrument in the hands of that 
arch-enemy of the human race, who, for purposes of his 
own, in the working out of his μεθοδείαι, had made a pass- 
ing choice of him to discharge the imperial functions. 
“Uno avulso non deficit alter.” In the singular the word 
can denote only Satan himself, who is styled ὁ ἄρχων τοῦ 
κόσμου τούτου (John xii. 31; xiv. 30); ὁ θεὸς τοῦ αἰῶνος 
τούτου (2 Cor. iv. 4); and it is applied to him by Irenzus, 
Contra Hereses, i. 5, Διάβολον, ὃν καὶ κοσμοκράτορα καλοῦσι. 
By its use in the plural it is extended to those whom he 
uses as his agents. (Cf. the case of Peter, Matt. xvi. 23 ; 
of Judas, John vi. 70 and xiii. 27; of Pilate, John xix. 10.) 
In later Rabbinical usage, “the angel of death” was 
described as κοσμοκράτωρ, not to identify him with Satan, 
but because of his world-wide sway. And in a passage 
quoted by Schottgen from Beresch. Rabba, the term in the 
plural is applied to the four kings whom Abraham pursued. 

As applied to the Caesars and those subordinate 
governors against whose influence it was for Christians to 
contend, and at whose hands they were to suffer, the term 
would call off attention from the human personalities, and 
fasten it on their Satanic instigator, even more powerfully 
than the impersonal terms, ἀρχαὶ καὶ ἐξουσίαι, preceding. 

The result would be that no severity of persecution 
would goad them to active resistance of ‘‘the powers that 
be,” and the same noble submission to the laws, however 
unjustly administered, as marked the death-scene of 
Socrates (so inimitably described in the A7vzton), and 
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which threw a glory upon Athenian annals, would be the 
common feature of all Christian martyrdoms. 

To the above view that ἀρχαί and ἐξουσίαι refer to 
offices, and not to an order of spiritual beings, it may be 
thought that Col. ii. 15 presents an insuperable objection. 
It is true that Lightfoot endorses the popular view (see 
especially his note on Col. i. 16). But, in spite of the 
weight of his authority, my own long-formed opinion was 
strengthened by reading some time ago the following 
paragraph (I believe in a letter to the Record) by the Rev. 
E. B. Birks :-— 


“ΤΕ is also certain that St. Paul represents the principalities 
and powers, not as fallen foes, whose carcases a spoiler strips and 
leaves naked and unburied for a ghastly spectacle of deformity 
and decay, nor at all as fersons comparable to their Vanquisher, 
but as glories that were His proper clothing, and invested Him 
with manifold habiliments of rule and authority, hung about Him 
and impeded Him, and so became His foes, and ‘ He put them 
off from Him,’ not without a struggle, as a wrestler might rid 
himself of a crowd of clinging antagonists ; but as He put them 
from Him, He did not hurl them aside, or cast them down to 
utter ruin, but kept hold of them, and displayed them, and 
‘made a show of them’ in all their comeliness, and in all their 
emptiness, apart from Him; and still kept hold of them, and 
claimed them as His own, and drew them, as it were, after Him 
in triumphant procession as He left the world and withdrew unto 
the Father.” 


This view would also seem to be corroborated by 
Rev. xiii. 2, Καὶ ἔδωκεν αὐτοῷ ὁ δράκων τὴν δύναμιν αὐτοῦ, 
καὶ τὸν θρόνον αὐτοῦ, καὶ ἐξουσίαν μεγάλην. And if it be 
accepted, then Col. ii. 15 must be regarded as ἃ descrip- 
tion, in terms varied to suit another class of hearers, of 
the same self-emptying as is described in Phil. il. 5, seg. 
(For an admirable exposition of this classical passage by 
Rev. J. Agar Beet, see Expositor, second series, p. 287.) In 
the same volume (p. 307) the following passage occurs, 
which reads like a conscious adaptation of these words of 
St. Paul to the changed circumstances of a later period :— 
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“It was thus, as Macaulay points out, that Cromwell met and 
conquered the world of his day, as represented by the Stuart and 
his adherents. Arrayed against him stood the king and his 
court, nobles and prelates, cavaliers and clergy, poets and 
dramatists,—all that was stately, reverend, brilliant, fascinating, in 
the England of the time. There was no possibility, as he soon 
saw, of his overcoming such an array by the aid of merely pro- 
fessional soldiers, of men who felt the charm of the world as 
keenly as those against whom they fought, of ‘mere tapsters and 
serving-men, as he called them. Before he could hope to over- 
come the Cavaliers he must enlist against them men of a still 
stouter and higher spirit than their own. And he found them in 
the Puritans. For these were men who, with all their faults and 
defects, made it the chief end of their lives to know, serve, and 
enjoy God; men to whom England was dear, but the kingdom 
of heaven dearer still.” 


Cf. also Carlyle (Hero- Warship, iv.)— 


* “*God’s Church is not a semblance, heaven and hell are not 
semblances. I stand on this, since you drive me to it. Standing 
on this, I a poor German monk, am stronger than you all. I 
stand solitary, friendless, but on God’s Truth; you with your 
tiaras, triple-hats, with your treasuries and armories, thunders 
spiritual and temporal, stand on the devil’s lie, and are not so 
strong !’ 

“The Diet of Worms, Luther’s appearance there on the 17th 
of April, 1521, may be considered as the greatest scene in modern 
European history ; the point, indeed, from which the whole sub- 
sequent history of civilization takes its rise. After multiplied 
negotiations, disputations, it had come to this. The young 
Emperor Charles Fifth, with all the princes of Germany, papal 
nuncios, dignitaries spiritual and temporal, are assembled there ; 
Luther is to appear and answer for himself, whether he will recant 
or not. The world’s pomp and power sit there on this hand ; 
on that, stands up for God’s Truth, one man, the poor miner Hans 
Luther’s son.” 


Or to go back to the earlier days of “the wrestling ”— 


“Then came the strangest contest the world ever saw. On the 
one side was all the strength of the world—the Jews with their 
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records, from the hand of Moses, David, and Esaias ; ‘ supernatural 
records,’ that go back to the birth of time; their Law derived 
from Jehovah, attested by miracles, upheld by prophets, defended 
by priests, children of Levi, sons of Aaron—the Law which was to 
last for ever; the temple, forty and seven years in being built, 
its splendid ceremonies, its beautiful gate and golden porch: 
there was the wealth of the powerful; the pride, the self-interest, 
the prejudice of the priestly class; the indifference of the 
worldly ; the hatred of the wicked; the scorn of the learned ; 
the contempt of the great. On the same side were the Greeks, 
with their chaos of religion, full of mingled beauty and ugliness, 
virtue and vice, piety and lust, still more confounded by the 
deep mysteries of the priest, the cunning speculations of the 
sophist, the awful sublimity of the sage, by the sweet music of 
the philosopher and moralist and poet, who spoke and sang of 
God and man in strains so sweet and touching; there were rites 
in public; solemn and pompous ceremonies, processions, fes- 
tivals, temples, games, to captivate that wondrous people ; there 
were secret mysteries, to charm the curious and attract the 
thoughtful; Greece, with her arts, her science, her heroes, and 
her gods, her muse voluptuous and sweet. There too was Rome, 
the queen of nations, and conqueror of the world, who sat on 
her seven-hilled throne, and cast her net eastward and southward 
and northward and westward, over tower and city and realm and 
empire, and drew them to herselfa giant’s spoil; with a form of 
religion haughty and insolent, that looked down on the divinities 
of Greece and Egypt, of ‘Ormus and the Ind,’ and gave them a 
shelter in her capacious robe; Rome, with her practised skill ; 
Rome, with her eloquence ; Rome, with her pride, hot from her 
conquest of a thousand kings. On the same side were all the 
institutions of all the world; its fables, wealth, armies, pride, its 
folly, and its sin. 

‘On the other hand, were a few Jewish fishermen, untaught, 
rude, and vulgar; ... men with no ritual, no learning, no 
books, no brass in their purse, no philosophy in their mind, no 
eloquence on their tongue. A Roman sceptic might tell how 
soon these fanatics would fall out and destroy themselves, after 
serving as a terror to the maids and a sport to the boys of a 
Jewish hamlet, and so that ‘detestable superstition’ come to an 
end! A priest of Jerusalem, with his oracular gossip, could tell 
how long the Sanhedrin would suffer them to go at large, in the 
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name of ‘ that deceiver,’ whose body ‘they stole away by night’! 
Alas for what man calls great; the pride of prejudice; the boast 
of power! The fishermen of Galilee have a truth the world has 
not, so they are stronger than the world. Ten weak men may 
chain down a giant ; but no combination of errors can make a truth 
or put it down; no army of the ignorant equals one man who has 
the Word of life. Besides, all the old truth in Judzea, Greece, 
Rome, was an auxiliary to favour the new truth. . .. The Word 
of God grew and prevailed. The new doctrine passes from its 
low beginnings on the Galilzan lake, step by step, through 
Jerusalem, Ephesus, Antioch, Alexandria, Corinth, Rome, till it 
ascends the throne of the world, and kings and empires lie 


prostrate at its feet."—Parker’s Discourse of Matters pertaining to 
Religion. 


From the throne of the universe God had called in 
vain for the human heart. Men shrank in dread from the 
invisible God—they stood in awe of His power—“ They 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge.” Man 
could not draw near to God, so God Himself drew near to 
man. He took our human nature to Him, and “folded it 
as a robe round His eternal Personality,” and so He 
mingled with the sons of men. But at each glimpse that 
was caught of His Godhead, at each display that was 
made of superhuman power, “they feared exceedingly,” 
“they were sore afraid,’ “they began to pray Him to 
depart out of their coasts.” So once again ‘“ He humbled 
Himself by becoming obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross.” And nothing has so disarmed the 
suspicions of men and cast out their fears as the fact 
that He to whom all Divine prerogatives belong, so 
proved Himself to be above them, that He was “crucified 
through weakness,” and hung before the eyes of the 
universe a patient Sufferer on that cross of shame, to 
which the hands of His own creatures had fastened Him. 
And now that we worship Him, it is not for the might of 
His majesty, or the blinding splendour of His heavenly 
estate, but as One “far above all principality, and power, 
and might, and dominion, and every name that is named,” 
for the inner glory of His self-sacrificing love who laid 
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down His life on the cross for us. The Czsars were to be 
honoured for the position which they occupied, for the 
office which they bore; but Christ commands homage for 
Flimself. 

The entire subject of Satanology and angelology calls 
for sober reconsideration, with reference to the Scriptures 
alone, and in independence, as well of the later Jewish 
ideas and teaching, as of subsequent Christian speculation. 

Much that is interesting and suggestive may be found 
in Primeval Man Unveiled, by Rev. James Gall; and in 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Fesus the Messiah (Ex- 
cursus Xiili.). 

“This darkness,” which was gathering in folds ever 
blacker and denser about the Church, refers to the tragic 
events which were to issue in the fall of Jerusalem and of 
the Roman Empire, as necessary preliminaries to the 
inauguration of the Christian era, with its characteristic of 
humanity, in the place of the former savage drutality and 
final monstrosity. (See Dan. vii. 11-14 and Matt. xxiv. 
29, 30.) 

The term κοσμοκράτωρ may possibly have been used 
deliberately as a substitute for that of αὐτοκράτωρ, applied 
in an inscription at Ephesus to Julius Cesar: ... Γάϊον 
᾿Ιούλιον, [Γαἴου υἱὸν Καίσαρα, τὸν ἀρχιερέα καὶ αὐτοκράτορα 
καὶ τὸ δεύτερον ὕπατον... (Boeckh. /uscr. Gr. No. 2957). 
A significant limit is thus set by the apostle to imperial 
absoluteness, while he claims for his God the title of 
παντοκράτωρ (cf. Luke xii. 4-9). 


πρὸς τὰ πνευματικὰ “ Against the spiritual forces.” 
The positive equivalent of the preceding negative, οὐ πρὸς 
αἷμα καὶ σάρκα, and corresponding to πρὸς τὰς μεθοδείας Tou 
διαβόλου. In every way the fact is emphasized that the 
underlying cause of the physical, moral, social, and politi- 
cal evils which confronted them was a spiritual one, and 
that spiritual weapons were needed for removal of them. 
It was the root of the disease which called for attack, and 
not the surface-symptoms of it (see 2 Cor. x. 4). 
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τῆς wovnptac] “ Of the prevalent wickedness.” (Cf. ch. iv. 
14, τῆς πλάνης ; ver. 19, τῇ ἀσελγείᾳ ; ver. 22, τῆς ἀπάτης : 
ver. 25, τὸ Weveoe ; ch.v.6, τῆς ἀπειθείας ; ver. 11, του σκότους, 
—words which all seem used in general description of the 
surrounding paganism, and stand opposed to τῆς ἀλήθειας, 
ch, iv. 24 ; τὸ ἀγαθόν, ver. 28 ; τοῦ φωτός, ch. v. 9, 13.) 

Behind, and underlying all the wickedness is the 
wicked one (ver. 16). Our versions have obscured the 
connection. (For a parallel, see 2 Thess. ii. 7, 8, τῆς ἀνομίας 
- . . ὃ ἄνομος ; and for a symbolic expression of the same 
idea, see Kev. xvii. 3.) 

Evil is most to be dreaded when it wears a spiritual 
aspect. The sezszal form is the least insidious. The latter 
is its open form ; the former, its invisible and secret. 


“We see but half the causes of our deeds, 
Seeking them wholly in the outer life, 
And heedless of th’ encircling spirit-world, 
Which, though unseen, is felt.” 
(J. R. Lowell.) 


ἐν τοῖς ἐπουρανίοις] That Satan should be in control 
of the world, distributor of its “ principalities and powers,” 
was a usurpation of the throne of God (Ps. lxxv. 7). 
Man enthroned him; man must dethrone him; for God 
reigns only in the human heart. Between the enthrone- 
ment and the dethronement lies the Atonement wrought 
by Christ. The substitution of God’s rule for Satan’s 
is the object of the Christian πάλη (see 2 Cor. x. 4, 5; 
2 ΤΠ ΠῚ 1. 20. 20, τὰν.) 

This verse is quoted in the long recension of Ignat. 
Eph. xiii. The original words are, Οὐδὲν ἐστιν ἄμεινον 
εἰρήνης, ἐν ἡ πᾶς πόλεμος καταργεῖται ἐπουρανίων καὶ ἐπιγείων, 
the reformer being, according to Lightfoot, not to war 
between the powers of heaven and the powers of earth, 
but to the war of his spiritual (ἐπουράνιοι) and his 
carnal (ἐπίγειοι), enemies alike against the Christian. The 
expanded passage runs thus: Οὐδὲν ἄμεινον τῆς Kara 
Χριστὸν εἰρήνης, ἐν ἢ) πᾶς πόλεμος καταργεῖται ἀερίων καὶ 


ΠΣ Ἢ 5» , “ na 
ἐπιγείων Ov yap ἐστιν ἡμῖν, κιτιλ. 
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13. διὰ rovro] 2.6. our enemies being of such a nature, 
of such power, and in such a sphere. 


avaXaj3ere] “ Take up,” once for all. 


“ Gird thy heavenly armour on, 
Wear tt ever night and day.” 


The armour is wholly provided, it only has to be 
assumed (cf. δέξασθε, ver. 17, below). 


τὴν πανοπλίαν του Θεοῦ] Repeated emphatically from 
ver. 11. No other will be found adequate. 


‘“‘Stand in His strength alone ; 
The arm of flesh will fail you, 
Ye dare not trust your own.” 


iva δυνηθῆτε ἀντιστῆναι] Attacks are to be looked for. 
The warfare is not wholly aggressive (cf. 1 Pet. v. ὃ, 9; 
also Eukesecds 15 ws Acts.vie 10): 


ἐν τῇ ἡμέρᾳ τῇ πονηρᾷ] What is generally true of all 
days (ch. v. 16) is particularly true of certain days. The 
Christian warfare is lifelong; but there are special days 
of battle, in which all depends on previous training and 
discipline. (Cf. Ps. xl (xl) 1, Ἐν ἡμέρᾳ πονηρᾷ ρύσεται 
αὐτὸν ὃ Κύριος. Jer. xvil. 16, 17, ‘Hugpav ἀνθρώπου οὐκ 
ἐπεθύμησα. .. Μη γενηθὴς μοι εἰς ἀλλοτρίωσιν, φειδόμενός 
{0} ev ἡμέρᾳ. Cf, Contay, 2, ἀνθρωπίνη ἡμέρα.) 


καὶ ἅπαντα κατεργασάμενοι “And having fully done 
all’’—all that is involved in the tedious work of prepara- 
tion, and all that can be demanded of you for the task of 
“withstanding in the evil day.” 


στῆναι] The repetition of this word from ver. I1 pre- 
cludes the idea of triumph, though, as following ἀντιστῆναι, 
it implies a particular victory, the repulse of an attempt 
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to dislodge them from their position. Life’s long cam- 
paign is ended by no single pitched engagement, and each 
passing victory must leave them still in the attitude of 
vigilance (see Deut. xi. 22-25 ; Josh. i. 3). 


14. στῆτε οὖν] Before the fight (here), after the fight 
(ver. 13), and in the fight (ver. 11), there is the same atti- 
tude of alertness and vigilance. 


περιζωσάμενοι THY ὀσφὺν ὑμῶν] “ Having girded your 
loins.’ This elaborate picture of the Divine panoply, and 
of the parts composing it, has already been slightly 
sketched in 1 Thess. v. 8, and the general idea of it given 
in Rom. xiii. 12 and 2 Cor. vi. 7. It would naturally be 
suggested by his present circumstances, chained night and 
day toa soldier. But the true germ of it is to be found 
in Gen. xvi. I (Μὴ φοβοῦ, ᾿Αβραάμ, ἐγὼ ὑπερασπίζω cov) ; 
and its development traced through such passages as I 
Kings ii. 4 (ἀσθενοῦντες περιεζώσαντο δυνάμιν); Job xxxix. 
if) ΒΞ ΣΌΠ (Xvill.) 32-41 » Isa. ΣΙ Ὁ 5 dix. τὸ, τὰ; J eres: 
17; Wisd. v. 16—20. 

It is interesting to compare the calm, manly, uncom- 
plaining, and unconscious heroism of St. Paul, turning the 
most disadvantageous circumstances to high spiritual 
account, and finding even in the constant, irksome presence 
of the “soldier that kept him” a direct help to devotion, 
with the hysterical and self-conscious heroism of Ignatius, 
who could see in his guards only human wild beasts: 
᾿Απὸ Συρίας μέχρι Ῥώμης θηριομαχῶ, διὰ γῆς καὶ θαλάσσης, 
νυκτὸς καὶ ἡμέρας, ἐνδεδεμένος δέκα λεοπάρδοις, 6 ἐστιν στρα- 
τιωτικὸν τάγμα, οἱ καὶ εὐεργετούμενοι χείρους γίνονται 


(Ignat. Rom. v.). 


ἐν ἀληθείᾳ]) “Ln the truth.” The objective truth of 
revelation envelops and conditions that subjective appre- 
hension of it which braces a man for action by the con- 
viction which it begets in him. (Cf. 1 Pet.i. 13 (Αναζωσάμενοι 
τὰς ὀσφύας τῆς διανοίας ὑμῶν), Where the figure of “ girding 
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up the loins” is connected as here with the mind.) The 
truth itself is larger than the personal apprehension of it ; 
hence ἐν ἀληθείᾳ, and not τῇ ἀληθείᾳ. The first condition 
of steadfastness in the Christian conflict is to live in an 
atmosphere of truth. I see no reason to exclude any 
possible meaning of ἀληθεία, provided the first meaning 
recognized bethe truth revealed by God to manand recorded 
in the Scriptures; for apart from that there always has been, 
ever must be, doubt and hesitancy on all the questions of 
most vital moment ; and the chief welcome accorded to the 
Christian Faith has ever been for the light which it throws 
upon the darkness which compasses men’s lives, the dark- 
ness of the future as of the past. The story is well known 
how, at a gathering of the men of Northumbria to consider 
the teaching of Paulinus— 


“So seems the life of man, O king,” burst forth an aged 
ealdorman, “as a sparrow’s flight through the hall when you are 
sitting at meat in winter-tide, with the warm fire lighted on the 
hearth, but the icy rain-storm without. The sparrow flies in at 
one door, tarries for a moment in the light and heat, and then 
flying forth from the other, vanishes into the wintry darkness 
whence it came. So tarries for a moment the life of man in our 
sight ; but what is before it, and what after it, we know not. If 
this new teaching tells us aught certainly of these, let us follow it.” 


τὸν θώρακα τῆς δικαιοσύνης] So Isa. lix. 17 (ἐνεδύσατο 
δικαιοσύνην ὡς θώρακα) and Wisd. v. 18 (ἐνδύσεται θώρακα 
δικαιοσύνην); but in τ Thess. v. 8 the breastplate is πίστεως 
καὶ ἀγάπης. That justifying righteousness is here meant is 
to me certain from the fact that the armour is distinctly 
said to be all of God’s providing ; that this alone can endure 
all scrutiny ; and that St. Paul, at this period of his life, 
expressly repudiated the slightest reliance on his “own 
righteousness ” (Phil. ili. 9). 


15. ὑποδησάμενοι τοὺς πόδας “ Having shod your feet.” 
Not the least important part of the soldier’s outfit is his 
footwear, and to put off the shoes would be the act of one 
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who regarded his warfare accomplished and pilgrimage 
ended (Isa. v. 27; Exod. xii. 11). Shod feet would also 
signify refusal of homage (Exod. iii. 5), and of submission to 
defeat (Isa. xx. 4). The loosed shoe is also a sign of duty 
refused (Deut. xxv. 9, 10), and of violent grief and humilia- 
tion (2 Sam. xv. 39; Isa. xx. 2, 4; Ezek. xxiv. 17),—things 
“contrary to the Christian profession.” 


ἐν ἐτοιμασίᾳ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου τῆς εἰρήνης] “Ln the pre- 
paredness of (proper to, characteristic of) ¢he glad tidings of 
the peace ;” 1.6. of the peace before described (ch. ii. 14-17). 
I cannot understand this of the footwear, but as descrip- 
tive of the spirit which prompts to this attitude of sustained 
alacrity and watchfulness. The strange intrusion of this 
note of “peace” amid the sounds of war has a parallel in 
the Ἡ εἰρήνη τοῦ Θεοῦ φρουρήσει τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν of 
ΒΗ: ἵν 7 


16. ἐπὶ πᾶσιν] The ambiguity of the preposition seems 
the sufficient explanation of the τἀ ἐν. It may be taken as 
(1) “over all ;” (2) “in addition to all ;” (3) “against all ;” 
or (4), in a temporal sense, “on every occasion.” The last 
must have been understood by those who substituted ἐν. 
All the renderings yield a good meaning, but, perhaps, 
“against all,” as Dr. Moule suggests, is best adapted to the 
imagery of the shield “shifted to meet any and every 
stroke.” 


τὸν θυρεὸν τῆς πίστεως] “The shield of the Faith.” 
Objective, evidently, for ἀναλαβόντες clearly points to an 
external object. Moreover, such a claim of sufficiency for 
every emergency could not be advanced so unreservedly for 
personal faith. The θυρεύς was a large oblong shield, 
behind which the whole person stood sheltered as behind 
a door. 


ἐν ᾧ] “Jn which.” The so-called instrumental sense, 
constantly assigned to this preposition, is particularly 
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inappropriate here. The shield would intercept and hold 
the flaming darts, so that they could be readily quenched 
while harmlessly inhering in it. 


δυνήσεσθε πάντα τὰ βέλη τοῦ πονηροὺ [τὰ] πεπυρωμένα 
σ[ϑέσαι] “ Ye will be able to quench all the fire-tipt darts 
of the evil one ;” or, omitting ra, with B, D!, F, G, “ to quench 
all the darts of the evil one, fire-tipt as they are.’ The 
allusion is to the well-known device in ancient warfare of 
wrapping projectiles round with inflammable material, or 
fitting them with a bulb to carry some burning substance 
(see Ps, vii. 13, R.V.; cxx. 4). The Romans called these 
weapons malleoli. | 

That impulses to evil, doubts, fears, and suspicions, 
have not always their origin within, but may be injected 
into the soul from without, is here plainly intimated. Our 
personal faith may be stricken beneath them. But larger 
than our faith is “the Faith,” and that is the shield behind 
which to shelter. St. Paul gave the assurance, we have it 
for established certainty now, that it is sufficient for every 
encounter. We may fail, but not “the Faith,” and its 
victories are for those that embrace it—that hold, and will 
not let it go. Our faith will always be invigorated by 
reflection on the triumphs of the Faith, and “in the evil 
hour” it is often well to seek a wider horizon than that 
bounded by self. The Faith can meet each fire-tipped 
dart; it is our part only to “quench” them, and “ye will 
be able,” St. Paul says, to do it. 


“ἐ Consider the moral effects accomplished by this religion, not 
on individuals only, or in limited communities, but on the scale 
of national life, and in countries and capitals most advanced in 
arts, industries, and accumulated resources. . . . It came to com- 
munities cultured in letters, instructed in arts, mighty in arms, 
but to a great extent morally rotten with luxury and lust, the prey 
of degraded and savage passions, the story of whose life, and the 
picture of whose manners, are almost too fearful to be contem- 
plated: accustomed to spectacles, and to sensual excesses, which 
now would make any country so infamous that the world would 

Ζ 
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expect the globe itself to open beneath it and swallow it up. 
Christianity, in its worship, its humanity, its charity, in the 
inflexible fidelity to truth which it demanded, and in the heroical 
energy of faith toward a Master unseen which it inspired, struck 
down upon this ancient life, in the most cruel and dissolute 
capitals, as a veritable gleam from worlds celestial; and though 
it encountered tremendous resistance, of law, argument, fierce 
invective, stinging satire, of the society which it rebuked, of the 
government which it challenged, of military opposition, and of 
popular persecution unparalleled in the frenzied fury of their onset, 
—it overcame that resistance, awakened an enthusiasm which 
spurned and curbed the assailing hostility, converted some of its 
noblest champions by their recoil towards its amazing serenity 
amid storms, and finally became master of the empire, by its 
moral force, aided by whatever of Divine providence we may 
recognize in its history.”—-Storrs, Divine Origin, lect. x. 


17. καὶ τὴν περικεφαλαίαν τοῦ σωτηρίου δεξάσθε] “And 
accept the helmet of salvation.” Note the change from 
dvaAdj3ere, to emphasize that the salvation is a gift. The 
helmet here is the same as in Isa. lix. 17. In 1 Thess. v. 
8 it is ἐλπὶς σωτηρίας, which at once introduces a variable 
subjective element, and limits the salvation to that yet 
to be realized. It is a larger and stronger protection 
wich is contemplated here, (Ci Ps, exxxix (ext) τὶ 
Κύριε Κύριε, δύναμις τῆς σωτηρίας μου, ἐπεσκίασας ἐπὶ τὴν 
κεφαλήν μου ἐν ἡμέρᾳ πολέμου.) 

What is signified by the fact that, whereas the other 
vital organs are defended by “the righteousness,” the 
salvation is for the special protection of the head? Is 
it that a firm hold on that distinguishing feature of the 
Christian religion which makes provision for man as a 
sinner, will best guard the mind from error, and that in 
times of intellectual perplexity we can fall back with 
entire relief on the absolute fact of salvation, wrought 
now in too many cases and on too large a scale for it 
now to be doubted or questioned? Evidence may fail 
to satisfy, and difficulties refuse to be answered, but he 
is little likely to be moved from his convictions who can 
fall back, like the once blind man, on “One thing I 
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know” (John ix. 25), by one fact of experience repelling 
the sophistries of those who had plied him with what 
“we know.” 


καὶ τὴν μάχαιραν τοῦ Πνεύματος] 7.6. the sword which 
the Spirit uses. The only offensive weapon in the 
Christian panoply. Vain is any reliance on the Spirit 
apart from the Word of God. Only in so far as that 
dwells in us (see Col. iii. 16) is He able to use us in the 
conflict with evil. On this limitation, or condition, of the 
Spirit’s agency, see John xiv. 26; xvi. 13. (For the figure 
here, see Ps. cxlix. 6, Αἱ ὑψώσεις τοῦ Θεου ἐν λάρυγγι αὐτῶν 
καὶ ρομφαῖαι δίστομοι ἐν ταῖς χερσὶν αὐτῶν. Isa. xlix. 2, Καὶ 
ἔθηκε τὸ στόμα μου ὡς μάχαιραν ὀξεῖαν. Heb. iv. 12; 


Rev. i. 16.) 


ὅ ἐστι ῥῆμα Osor.|] “Which zs God's Word.” (See 
on ver. 26; and cf. 1 John i. 1-5.) 


18. διὰ πάσης προσευχῆς καὶ δεήσεως) “By mcaus of every 
kind of prayer and supplication.’ The Christian soldier, 
his equipment completed, is set in his place in the ranks. 
Independence of action is not his; he is to hold himself 
subject to Divine commands, and to co-operate intelligently 
with his fellows. By “all manner of prayer and supplica- 
tion” is expressed the completeness of his submission to 
the Divine Commander, whose will he seeks to know, that 
he may execute it. No satisfactory distinction can be 
drawn between προσευχή and δέησις. They are used 
together in Philsiy, Gand. fim. iis 1; v5; 

Cf. Ignat. Polyc. vi, Suyxomiare ἀλλήλοις, συναθλεῖτε, 
συντρέχετε, συμπάσχετε, συγκοιμᾶσβε, συνεγείρεσθε, ὡς Θεοῦ 
οἰκονόμοι καὶ πάρεδροι καὶ ὑπηρέται" ἀρέσκετε wo στρατεύεσθε, 
ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ τὰ ὀψώνια κομίσεσθε μήτις ὑμῶν ξεσέρτωρ εὑρεθῇ: 
τὸ [)Ξ24πτισμα ὑμῶν μενέτω ὡς ὕπλα, ἡ πίστις ὡς περικεφαλαία, ἡ 
ἀγάπη ὡς δύρυ, ἡ ὑπομονὴ ὡς πανοπλία" τὰ δεπόσιτα ὑμῶν τὰ 
ἔργα ὑμῶν, ἵνα τὰ ἄκκαπτα ὑμῶν ἄξια κομίσησθε" μακροθυμήσατε 
οὖν μετ᾽ ἀλλήλων ἐν πραὔτητι, ὡς ὁ Θεὸς μεθ᾽ ὑμων. 

Lae 
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προσευχόμενοι] “Praying on.” The transition from 
the preceding aorist should be noticed. Prayer is an ever- 
present duty. 


ἐν παντὶ καιρῷβ] “Lx every season.’ In combination 
with the present participle, this is the equivalent of 1 Thess. 
ν. 17 (ἀδιαλείπτως προσεύχεσθε), and the whole passage 
seems an echo of our Lord’s words, ’Aypumveire δὲ ἐν παντὶ 
καιρῷ δεόμενοι ἵνα κατισχύσητε ἐκφυγεῖν ταῦτα πάντα τὰ 
μέλλοντα γίνεσθαι, καὶ σταθῆναι ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώ- 
mov (Luke xxi. 36). (Cf. Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) I, Εὐλογήσω 
τὸν Κύριον ἐν παντὶ καιρῷ, διαπαντὸς ἡ αἴνεσις αὐτοῦ ἐν τῳ 
στύματί μου. Ps. ον. (cvi.) 3; Prov. viii. 30.) (For prayer as 
a weapon, see a remarkable passage in Wisd. (xviii. 21) 
concerning Moses in Egypt: σπεύσας γὰρ ἀνὴρ ἄμεμπτος 
προεμάχησε TO τῆς ἰδίας λειτουργίας ὕπλον, προσευχὴν καὶ 
θυμιάματος ἐξιλασμὸν κομίσας, ἀντέστη τῷ θυμῷ, καὶ πέρας 
ἐπέθηκε τῇ συμφορᾳ, δεικνὺς ὅτι σός ἐστι θεράπων.) 


ἐν Πνεύματι)͵ “Jn the Spirit”—as encircled by His 
presence, who is “the Spirit of grace and supplications,” 
and who “helpeth our infirmities” (Zech. xii. 10; Rom. 
Vill, 26, 27). 


) 


καὶ εἰς αὐτό] “And with a view to this;” 4.6. ἴο praying 


exhaustively, continuously, spiritually. 


ἀγρυπνοῦντες] “ Keeping awake”—from Luke xxi. 36 
(ch Luke xxi. 45, 46). 


ἐν πάσῃ προσκαρτερήσει] Ellicott connects προσκ. closely 
with δεήσει, and pronounces the expression “though not a 
strict and grammatical, yet a virtual, or what might be 
termed a@ contextual hendiadys.’ This, perhaps, is borne 
out by Col. iv. 2 (Τῇ προσευχῇ προσκαρτερεῖτε) ; but I think 
the words are separated here designedly, προσκαρτέρησις 
denoting the steadfastness required for the above described 
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attitude of constant armed vigilance, which admits of no 
relaxation for a moment. To maintain such an attitude 
without prayer would be impossible, but prayer is still 
wholly distinct from it. 


καὶ δεήσει περὶ πάντων τῶν ἁγίων] This duty is a direct 
corollary from the teaching about the “one_ body.” 
Personal piety is not the end of Christianity, but con- 
certed action. The life to which it calls is a life of 
communion, and the interests of “all” are involved in the 
interests of each. The true Christian is a soldier in the 
ranks, not a solitary policeman, thrown upon his own 
resources, to act for the most part independently, and at 
the dictates of his own judgment. Commenting on the 
Lord’s Prayer, Dr. Monro Gibson says excellently— 


“Let us take the ideal our Lord Himself has given us, in all 
its fulness, in all its grand proportions; and . . . aim at nothing 
short of a life which will embrace in it all the glory of the 
heavens, as well as all the gladness of the earth: which will put 
“Thou; Thine; @hees inthe frst place ~ “we; (ours, “us, in 
the second ; while from beginning to end, ‘I,’ ‘mine,’ ‘me,’ pass 
out of sight—lost in God in the first, merged in man in the 
second,” 


The δέησις at the verse’s commencement is the ex- 
pression of our dependence upon God, at its close of our 
dependence upon cach other. 


19. καὶ ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ] The change from περί to ὑπέρ may 
be noticed, though it carries little, if any, more significance 
than that ὑπέρ expresses the personal interest in the indi- 
vidual which could hardly be felt for the collective whole. 


iva jot CoO), κτλ The true nature of St. Paul’s re- 
quest is concealed by an anakoluthon, due to the length 
of the dictated sentence. The break of sequence is marked 
by the introduction of the second iva. The parenthetical 
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clause, ὑπὲρ οὗ πρεσ[ϑεύω ἐν ἁλύσει, brought the structure of 
the original sentence to ruin, and in place of a simple con- 
tinuation, we are met with a recommencement in which 
the opening thought is expressed with an unintentional 
verbal alteration—iva por dof)... ἐν παῤῥησίᾳ being 
recast to ἵνα ἐν αὐτῷ παῤῥησιάσωμαι. The request is not for 
prayer that he may be courageous, but that his courage 
may be guided with discretion; that no sense of wrong 
hurry him into unguarded, unbecoming speech, as it once 
before had done (Acts xxiii. 3), but that a word may be so 
given to him that the gospel may be commended, and 
that, without abatement of his natural courage, he yet may 
speak we δεῖ, 

Translate: “ And for me, that a word may be given to 
me when I open (lit. 2x the opening of) my mouth with 
boldness to make known the mystery of the gospel, for which 
LI am an ambassador in a chain,—pray, I say, for me, that 7 
may be bold in tt (1.2. within the limits set by it), to speak as 
7 ought.” 


iva μοι δοθῇ λόγος] This request is based on the pro- 
mise, Matt. x. 19, Ὅταν δὲ παραδιδῶσιν ὑμᾶς, μὴ μεριμνήσητε 
πῶς ἢ τί λαλήσητε' δοθήσεται γὰρ ὑμῖν ἐν ἐκείνῃ τῇ ὥρᾳ τί 
AaAhoere (cf. Luke xii. 12; xxi. 15; Acts ii. 4; 1 Cor. 
xii. 8). To render λόγος as “utterance” is indefensible. 
It covers both the πῶς and τί of Matt. x. 19, the manner 
and the matter of the speech. Its best English equivalent 
is “a word,” understood as in Isa, li. 16, Θήσω τοὺς λόγους 
μου εἰς TO στόμα σου. 

In Col. iv. 3, 4 the stress of the prayer requested is laid 
on the gift of opportunity for speaking, the right use of 
the opportunity being in a subordinate position. The 
reversal of the position here is an indication of the later 
date of this Epistle. Hewas now in expectation of a hear- 
ing, and seems to write with a recollection of Isa. 1. 4, 
Κύριος Κύριος δίδωσί μοι γλῶσσαν παιδείας τοῦ γνῶναι ἡνίκα 
δεῖ εἰπεῖν λόγον" ἔθηκέ μοι πρωΐ, προέθηκέ μοι ὠτίον ἀκούειν, 
καὶ 7) παιδεία Κυρίου Κυρίου ἀνοίγει μου τὰ ὦτα, κιτ.λ. 
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ἐν ἀνοίξει τοῦ στόματός μου] The phrase ἀνοίγειν τὸ 
στόμα is frequent in LXX. (Exod. iv. 12, 15 ; Numb. xxii. 28 ; 
Judg. xi. 35, 36; Job iii. 1, etc.), and is used to introduce the 
Sermon on the Mount. It points to solemn, weighty, and 
impressive speech. St. Paul was alive to the momentous 
issues that hung on his appearance as an apostle of 
Christianity before the then world-ruler, on the eve of a 
great change in the attitude of the empire towards the 
Church. 


ἐν παῤῥησίᾳ] See on ch. iii. 12. St. Paul was a Roman 
citizen. 


τὸ μυστήριον] See on ch, i. 9. 


20. ὑπὲρ ob] “Ln the interests of which” (See on 
ch, iv. 1.) 


πρεσβεύω] Cf. 2 Cor. ν. 29 and Philem. 9, where 
Lightfoot would read πρεσίϑευτής or treat πρεσ[ϑύτης as its 
equivalent. 


πρεσεύω ἐν ἁλύσει)])͵ This is a startling phrase ; for the 
person of an ambassador is sacred. 


“Let one country send an ambassador to another, with the 
hope of adjusting points in litigation between the two, and, 
though the proposed terms may be utterly repudiated, and nothing 
but a war of extermination will satisfy the people to whom the 
ambassador is come, yet is the ambassador commonly treated 
with every mark of respect; his office is a sufficient guarantee 
for his personal safety, and until he has been honourably dis- 
missed and scrupulously escorted, no steps can be taken against 
the nation whose representative he is. And if in any case a 
different course is pursued, tell us, if you can, what a feeling of 
high-wrought indignation would pervade a whole country ; how a 
parliament would rally round the throne, and exhort to measures 
of immediate and summary vengeance; and how, like ἃ watch- 
word, in which every class of the community joined, there would 
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pass through the land the cry, ‘An ambassador in bonds!’ ‘An 
ambassador in bonds!’ Why, this is St. Paul’s account of him- 
self in the text. He is an ambassador of Christ to publish the 
gospel ; ‘for which, says he, ‘I am in bonds.’ He gives the 
description without comment, as though sufficient by itself, and 
sufficient by its strangeness, to arrest the most unthinking.”— 
Henry Melvill. 


Wordsworth says— 


“There is a great oratoric dewdrys—power and weight—in 
these words. They breathe of outrage and insult, and appeal to 
the pride and courage of the people whose King is representa- 
tively defied. But the weapons to which they are called are the 
weapons of intercessory prayer. The Church had had proof in 
the case of St. Peter of the efficacy of this resource.” 


ἵνα ἐν αὐτῷ παῤῥησιάσωμαι] “ That 7 may be bold in it.” 
Ἔν αὐτῷ may be taken either for ἐν εὐαγγελίῳ, or, through 
fixed association, for ἐν Xpiorw. According to its usage 
elsewhere in this Epistle, the expression is used to mark 
out a sphere, and defines here the limits of his παῤῥησία. 
It was to be a gospel outspokenness, nothing reserved 
through fear of offence, nothing overstated in a spirit of 
bravado. In this meeting between the spiritual and the 
temporal it was most important that the forces should 
be sharply distinguished, and the moral borrow nothing 
from the physical. Thought of the true nature of 
courage follows naturally a description of the Christian’s 
armour. 


21. iva δὲ εἰδῆτε καὶ ὑμεῖς] From Col. iv. 8 (Ὃν ἔπεμψα 
πρὸς ὑμᾶς εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο, ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν) the 
inference is drawn, but inconclusively, that καὶ ὑμεῖς = 
you as well as the Colossians, and that the Ephesian letter 
was the later. Another explanation is based on the 
supposed encyclical character of the Epistle, and makes 
καὶ ὑμεῖς = you as well as others whom this letter reaches. 
Or the reference may be to the Christians at Rome, so 
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that καὶ ὑμεῖς = you as well as those here. Or, fourthly, 
it may be a constructio pregnans, pointing to exchange 
of knowledge. 

The third is by far the most natural explanation. The 
apostle was asking for their prayers, and, that they might 
pray intelligently and with sustained interest, he was 
sending one who knew his circumstances, to make known 
those circumstances to them “also,” 


πάντα γνωρίσει ὑμῖν Τυχικός] So also charged to the 
Colossians (iv. 8), making it difficult to account for the 
entire omission of personal allusions and salutations in 
this Epistle. Its encyclical character yields no sufficient 
reason, for that to the Colossians was also meant for 
interchange (iv. 16). Is it possible that the salutations 
in that Epistle were a detached postscript, not to be 
forwarded elsewhere, and that there was a similar attach- 
ment here, which has been lost? Dr. Salmon, I find, has 
suggested the same— 


“1 should not think it impossible that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, as originally written, may have contained a postscript 
chapter of private salutations, like that which ends the Epistle to 
the Romans, and that this postscript was not copied when the 
Epistle was transcribed for the use of other Churches.”—Jntrod. 
LOIN, 7: Ρ. 280: 


ὁ ἀγαπητὸς ἀδελφὸς καὶ πιστὸς διάκονος] It is doubtful 
if διάκονος here bears an official sense. The additional 
description, καὶ σύνδουλος, to the Colossians, to whom he 
was probably unknown, points rather to an official capacity, 
for δοῦλοι is an unusual word for Christians in general ; and 
this is slightly corroborated by the ἵνα παρακαλέσῃ τὰς 
καρδίας ὑμῶν below. But little is definitely known of him 
who was so possessed of the apostle’s affection and con- 
fidence. In Acts xx. 4 he and Trophimus are described 
as ᾿Ασιανοί, and in xxi. 29 Trophimus is further described 
as “the Ephesian,” and if Tychicus was also of that city, 
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the choice of him as messenger would be accounted for. A 
second mission is probably mentioned in 2 Tim, iv. 12. It 
is conjectured that he was “ the brother, whose praise is in 
the gospel” of 2 Cor. viii. 18, associated there with Titus, 
in the Epistle to whom he is mentioned again as likely to 
be sent to act as Titus’s substitute. According to tradition, 
he was afterwards Bishop of Chalcedon. 


22. ἔπεμψα] “1 send.” Anepistolary aorist, used of action 
past at the time the correspondent would receive the letter. 
(Cf. Gal. vi. 11, ἔγραψα, and Lightfoot’s note.) Instances 
abound in the letters of Cicero. Pliny writes: “In his 
eram curis, cum scriberem ad te; quas si deus aliquis in 
gaudium verterit, de metu non querer.” 


εἰς αὐτὸ τοῦτο] “ Lor this very thing.’ The stress laid 
on this purpose of the mission of Tychicus, both here and 
in Col. iv. 8 (where read, ἵνα γνῶτε τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν), Shows 
what a crisis was apprehended for the Church at large at 
the trial before Nero, and how important that Christians 
throughout the empire should be guided in action and 
stimulated in prayer by full knowledge of what was 
transpiring at Rome. 


τὰ περὶ ἡμῶν] The fate of St. Paul (ra κατ᾽ ἐμέ, ver. 21) 
involved that of the whole Christian community at Rome, 
and that in turn of the Church throughout the empire. 


mapakaXéoy| See on ch. iv. 1. The same connection 
between his own dangers heroically encountered and the 
consequent firing of the courage of others is traced in 
Phil. i. 14. (Cf. also 2 Cor. i. 3-7, where it is shown that 
his sufferings called for a real, and not merely a sym- 
pathetic, fellowship of others in them.) They must have 
fellowship in his sufferings, even as he had in Christ’s. 
Only so could they be made effectual. 
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23, 24. The Benediction. 


23. Εἰρήνη] This word,, which links the benediction 
and salutation (ch. i. 2) together, would fall now on the 
ears of the hearers with all the added force of the inter- 
mediate teaching, as well as with a grave significance from 
the immediate context. 


τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς] This title, not before applied in this 
Epistle, except in a special sense to Tychicus (ver. 21), 
was the first by which Christians were distinguished after 
the Ascension (Acts i. 15, τό, where for μαθητῶν read 
ἀδελφῶν), and here compactly summarizes the teaching 
of chs. i-iii. as to the fellowship of Jews and Gentiles 
in Christ. 


ἀγάπη μετὰ mistewc| Much stronger than ἀγάπη καὶ 
πίστις. The graces are invoked as inseparable, and the 
stress falls decidedly on ἀγάπη, which had before (ver. 2) 
been noted as the first characteristic of true children of 
God. In spite of the teaching and prayer of St. Paul and 
the later exhortations of St. John, a loveless orthodoxy 
had become the feature of this Church when St. John 
wrote from Patmos to the angel of it (Rev. il. 1, seg.). 

Peace and love with faith may each have an earthly 
as well as a heavenly bearing. The studied generality 
of the prayer must not be lost by limiting its terms in any 
direction. If eternity be thought of, and love and faith 
have a Divine Object, the words present no difficulty. But 
regarded from the earthly side, “peace” in the Christian 
system answers to the δική of the cardinal virtues—not 
so much a separate virtue as the foundation of character. 
All Christian well-being is summed up in εἰρήνη. But this 
is not an ἀταραξία or a Nirvanah. It must be found in 
connection with the two conjoined graces of love and faith. 
Without the insight of faith, love would seldom have 
commencement. Love, once awakened, might degenerate 
into idolatry, be blind to all faults, careless of the need of 
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improvement. Hence the need of its conjunction with 
faith. 

Love regards what zs. For what they are, or we think 
them to be, we love our fellow-men. Faith regards what 
may be, and comes in to save love from degenerating 
into idolatry. The elements of order and progress are 
represented by these two words. 

Peace with an all-pervading presence forbids the 
jealousy of love which mars so much of human friendship ; 
and sobers that zeal for the loved one’s improvement which 
can be spoiled by its over-anxiety, and made offensive by 
fidgety watchfulness. 

The correspondence of the clauses should not be 
unnoticed— 

(a) εἰρήνη τοῖς ἀδελφοῖς ; 

(0) καὶ ἀγάπη μετὰ πίστεως ; 

(a) ἀπὸ Θεοῦ πατρὸς ; 

(2) καὶ K. I. X. 

God the Father is the Source and the Secret of peace. 
It is His Fatherhood which makes human brotherhood. 
Christ has taught us how to love, and so shown the 
possibilities of human development that ever from what 
is we look on to what may be, and mingle our love with 
faith. 


Κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ In the triumphant recitation of 
this complete Name of our Saviour, co-ordinated with that 
of the Father as the Source of highest grace and blessing, 
the Christological end of the Epistle is accomplished. 


24. ἡ xapic] The article carries thought back over all 
that has been written concerning grace. It is the grace of 
which the “glory” and the “wealth” (ch. i. 6, 7) had been 
proclaimed at the commencement; by which Gentiles had 
been “saved” and enrolled in “the commonwealth of 
Israel” (ch. ii. 5, 8-22); the “ mystery” of which has been 
now made known, and the “dispensation ” of it committed 
to St. Paul (ch. iii. 2-7); which acts on individuals, with 
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power to turn the once bigoted Pharisee into a zealous, 
devoted apostle of the Gentiles (ch. iii. 8), and to give the 
full effect to the powers of each in advancing the well-being 
of the whole (ch. iv. 7-16). 


μετὰ πάντων. . . ἐν ἀφθαρσίᾳ] This is the only test of 
orthodoxy. This defines “the brethren” of ver. 23,and 
explains the close interconnection of the love and faith 
invoked upon them. Faith cannot be disjoined from love, 
for it is no mere intellectual conviction, but trust in One of 
such a nature as to command the homage of a whole-hearted 
devotion. Love cannot be disjoined from faith, for its 
Object is invisible, supersensible, eternal. By faith alone 
we apprehend Him—faith based on no fancies or con- 
jectures, but on a completed revelation which it will be at 
our peril to receive into minds which have been “corrupted 
from the simplicity and the purity that is toward Christ” 
(2 Cor. xi. 3). The love which wins “the grace” invoked 
is ‘‘ love in incorruption.” 


μετὰ πάντων τῶν ἀγαπώντων τὸν K. ἡμῶν 1. Χ.}] “ With 
all them that love Fesus Christ as our Lord.’ The terms of 
His designation are kept in the same order as before, but 
with the added conception of His relationtous. (Cf. Luke 
xix. 14, Οἱ δὲ πολῖται αὐτοῦ ἐμίσουν αὐτόν, καὶ ἀπέστειλαν 
πρεσ[ϑείαν ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ λέγοντες" Οὐ θέλομεν τοῦτον [Ξασιλεῦσαι 
ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς.) 


ἐν ἀφθαρσίᾳ), <A fitting phrase with which to conclude 
this majestic Epistle, echoes of whose heavenly harmonies 
seem to linger in the musical cadence of it. It is used in 
description, not of the nature of the love, but of the sphere 
in which it works. It is a sphere (1) of intellectual purity 
(cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3, Φοβοῦμαι δὲ μή πως. . . φθαρῇ τὰ νοήματα 
ὑμῶν; Tit. ii, 7 (Rec.), Σεαυτὸν παρεχόμενος... ἐν τῇ διδα- 
σκαλίᾳ ἀφθορίαν, σεμνότητα, ἀφθαρσίαν). (2) Of moral purity 
(cf. τ Cor. xv. 33, Φθείρουσιν ἤθη χρήσθ᾽ ὁμιλίαι κακαί ; Gen, 
Vv. 11, Ep@apn δὲ ἡ γῆ ἐναντίον τοῦ Θεοῦ ; Rev. xix. 2). (3) Of 
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physical purity (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 42, σπείρεται ἐν φθορᾷ, ἐγείρεται 
ἐν ἀφθαρσίᾳ, also vers. 50, 53, 54). 

᾿Αφθαρσία cannot rightly be rendered “immortality,” 
though it is the concomitant of, and necessary condition 
of, enduring life, expressing as it does the absence of blight, 
decay, destruction. In Rom. ii. 7 ζωὴ αἰώνιος at least 
includes δόξαν καὶ τιμὴν καὶ ἀφθαρσίαν. In 2 Tim. i. 10 
6 θάνατος stands opposed, not to ζωή alone, but to ζωὴ καὶ 
ἀφθαρσία, for death implies more than the absence of life ; 
it carries with it corruption. The sphere described is one 
into which “the old man” enters not (φθείρεται γάρ, ch. iv. 
22). For the love desired the powers of the new man are 
“requisite necessary,” as is also clear from John iii. 5. 


APPENDIX. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH, III. 13. 


Mark the three aspects in which St. Paul set his sufferings before 
the Ephesian Church, describing them as— 

(1) Personal (‘“ my tribulations”), 

(2) Ministerial (“for you”). 

(3) Dispensational (“wich is your glory”). 

Or, in other words, as exemplary, disciplinary, and repre- 
sentative. 

(1) He suffered as a Christian man, but there was cause in 
this neither for surprise nor discouragement, for the Christian 
life is a warfare, involving all that is entailed by war of self- 
denial, disciplined submission to authority, and brave endurance 
of all difficulties and dangers. It is not for a soldier to lament 
over his wounds, or seek to keep his comrades in their ranks 
by holding out the hope of immunity from them. 

(2) He suffered as a Christian minister. By the same 
mysterious law which underlay our Saviour’s sufferings (cf. Heb. 
ii. 10; v. 8, 9), his tribulations empowered him for the service 
of others (see 2 Cor. 1. 6; iv. 12-16; 2 Tim. ii. 8-10). 

(3) He suffered as a representative Jew, and as such his 
tribulations were in some mysterious way connected with the 
manifestation of God’s grace to the Gentiles. The relation of 
the Jews to the Gentiles, and of both to Christ, is one of the 
main subjects of which this Epistle treats. The repeated varia- 
tions in chs. i, ii of the pronouns ‘‘we” and “you” are 
explained by ch. il. 11 as used to mark transition from a Jewish 
to a Gentile standpoint. In ch. ii. 1 the plural form is laid 
aside, and for a distinction between the Jews as a nation, and 
the Gentiles, we are given a distinction between St. Paul and 
the Gentiles, his sufferings as a Jew being connected from the 
first with the Gentiles’ admission to the saving benefits of 
Christianity ; so that he is to be regarded as representing in his 
own person and life the dispensational purpose to be fulfilled 
by the Jews in the Christian world. In 1 Tim. 1. 16 he explicitly 
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claims to have his life and ministry so regarded; and in Rom. 
xl, r he confidently points to himself as an earnest of the future 
conversion and apostolic labours of his people. 

It should be noticed that, as in Luke ii. 32, Christ, the 
suffering Messiah, was declared by Simeon to be “a Light for 
the unveiling of the Gentiles,” but to be “the Glory of Thy people 
Israel ;” so here St. Paul declares his sufferings, as a Jew, to be 
the glory of the Gentiles. Much light is thrown upon the 
argument of Rom. xi. by regarding St. Paul as having fulfilled 
representatively, in the two stages of his career, the complete 
destiny of his people. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE ON CH. VI. 12. 


Milton himself, in his prose work, Aveopagitica, has used the 
words in the same impersonal sense. 


‘“‘ Then, amidst the hymns and hallelujahs of saints, some one may 
perhaps be heard offering at high strains in new and lofty measures, 
to sing and celebrate Thy Divine mercies, and marvellous judgments 
in this land throughout all ages, whereby this great and warlike 
nation, instructed and inured to the fervent and continual practice of 
truth and righteousness, and casting far from her the rags of her old 
vices, may press on hard to that high and happy emulation to be 
found the soberest, wisest, and most Christian people at that day, 
when Thou, the eternal and shortly expected King, shalt open the 
clouds to judge the several kingdoms of the world, and, distributing 
national honours and rewards to religious and just commonwealths, 
shalt put an end to all earthly tyrannies, proclaiming Thy universal 
and mild monarchy through heaven and earth ; where they undoubt- 
edly, that by their labours, counsels, and prayers, have been earnest 
for the common good of religion and their country, shall receive, above 
the inferior orders of the blessed, the regal addition of principalities, 
legions, and thrones into their glorious titles, and, in supereminence 
of beatific vision, progressing the dateless and irrevoluble cycle of 
eternity, shall clasp inseparable hands with joy and bliss, in overmeasure 
for ever.” 


ERRATUM. >? 


Page 129, line 5 from bottom, for ‘‘ like” vead ‘‘till.” 


THE END. 
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